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Th0 Sanepur Mela, the second largest cattle 
fair in the world, is a fine example of a 
soolo^onomic-religioua fair. Elephants from 
Assam and Terral forests, camels from 
Raiasthan, horses from Kabul, bullocks from 
Punjab arrive here for sate. Also, variety of 
birds, goats, dogs and sheep. People buy 
and sell, and go to the Hariharnath Temple 
after holy dips at the Sangam. The Govern¬ 
ment has to cope with a traffic over 50Cf,000. 
Lay 8,i000 metres of pipes to supply 12,000 
gallons of drinking water a day. Employ 
250 etveepers to use 20 tonnes or bleaching 
powder. 
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JAMES MITCHELL 


TEIE SURGEON said : “Just keep looking 
into the light," and Callan kept on look¬ 
ing. It was a kind little light, not like 
some he had looked at that burned back 
into your head even when you shut your 
eyes until somebody hit you and told you 
to look, to go on looking, to look into the 
light until you’d answered all the ques¬ 
tions. 

“Mm,” the surgeon said. Then a little 
later : “I see.” 

“It’s all Tight jor you then," thought 
Callan. “But I bloody don't see. That’s 
why I’m here." 

The kind little light went out, and the 
surgeon walked through pools of shadow, 
tugged at the cords, drew back the heavy 
curtains. 

“It's no good,” said Callan. “I can 
still see two of everything.” Two Edward¬ 
ian desks, twt) electric eye-charts, two 
bloody .surgeons. 

The surgeon picked up a phone and 
spouted formulae and a voice said : “Yes, 
sir. At once.” 

“Drops,” the surgeon said. “They’ll put 
you right for a while.” 

For a while didn’t sound so good. The 
surgeon looked again at his notes. 

“You’re a book-keeper, 1 see,” he said. 

“That’s right,” said Callan. 

“Have you ever suffered a violent 
blow ?” said the doctor. 

Coshe.s, thought Callan. Karate chops, 
pistol butts, a number nine boot. 

“Not that 1 can remember,” he said. 

And then the girl came in ; a rustle of 
uniform, neatness of movement. Medium 
height, good legs, figure unobtrusive 
inside that nurse’s get-up. Nothing so 
. blatant as prettiness, but she lit up the 
room. Her skin was the colour of a 
4 doctor’s table, and every bit as smooth. 


F’or once looking at two of everything 
had compen.sations. 

“Nurse Somerset will give you your 
drops,” the surgeon said. “Just lean back • 
and open your eyes wide. It won’t hurt.” 

Callan did as 'he was told. Her hands 
were as cool and soothing as her voice. 

The drops went into his left eye, then 
his right. 

He blinked as the mists cleared, to a 
clouded milkiness, to a haze like a hot 
day’s dawn, to the lights of a room where 
one surgeon sat in one chair behind one 
desk. 

Nurse Somerset moved from behind 
his chair, and Callan watched her leave. 
Now there was only one of her. And any 
sane man would have found it more than 
enough. 

“It’s only a palliative you know,” said 
the surgeon. “The retina in both eyes 
needs attention.” 

“An operation ?” 

“Quite minor.” 

“How soon ?” 

“The list’s rather long,” said the 
surgeon. “The best I can do is three weeks 
from now. I shouldn’t delay it. You could 
lose your sight altogether.” 

“I’d better have it then,” said Callan. 
“It’s just that I was thinking — I’ll have 
to make arrangements, let my bo.ss know.” 

“Of course,” said the surgeon. “But 
you’ll be home in three weeks. Surely 
your — er — boss will be able to manage 
without you for that long?” 

“He’ll just have to, won’t he ?” said 
Callan. 

CALLAN went to see his boss. To the 
derelict place which had once been a 
school, but now had a sign that said”', ;. 
C. Hunter, Ltd, Scrap Metal. That pointed 



to the school doors, the television scanners pressed the button and the armoury’s 

already on you, past the man on duly steel door slid open. 

who didn’t even glance as you passed Callan stepped into this one familiar 
him. His business was to watch the tele- world. The room’s only furniture was a 

vision monitor and he did just that, look- bench littered with guns : its only decora- 

ing out for uninvited guests, a 38 revolver tion the Uirgets on the wall facing the 

ready under his arm to make them feel guns. 

welcome. Anyway, the look-out man Judd said : “Come for a work out, Mr. 
would know where Callan was going; Callan? What do you fancy?” 
down the stairs to what had once been “Magnum 38,” said Callan. 

the boiler room and was now the armoury. He picked up the gun, and loaded it, 

If there was no flap on, Callan always and Judd settled back to watch. He was 

went to the armoury. a marksman himself, but this guy was so 

Judd heard the shrill insistence of the good, it was frightening. But then Callan 

I buzzer, and looked at the monitor. He had to be good — so long as he wanted 

I 

letrayed by his own boss, he has just one friend left 



to sta" alive. 

Callan stood with his back to the target, 
then swirled round into a crouch, arm 
extended, the gun a pointing, accusing 
finger. There was a series of shots so 
fast they sounded like one continuous 
noise. Thei, Judd wound in and looked at 
the target. The bull was obliterated : the 
rest of the target unmarked. 

“Looks like you’ve still got it,” said 
Judd, who had once been a gunman in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

But Callan was already reloading. 

Aim and fire. Faster, always faster. 
So fast that the other bloke was always 
too late, in the half-dark, or in blazing 
light crouching, kneeling, prone; with any 
kind of gun : heavy, light, revolver, auto¬ 
matic. Know them, use them, and live. 
Hand and reflex and eye. All perfect. 
Except the eyes now weren't always per¬ 
fect and Hunter had to be told. “Sir, I’m 
sorry. My doctor thought I may be going 
blind and the specialist says he’s right, 
so would it be all right, if you didn’t ask 
me to kill anybody for the next few 
weeks ?” 

With Hunter you never knew. He might 
decide Callan was too big a risk even if 
the operation was successful and take him 
off the active list, send him off to some 
Ministry of Works factory as Security 
Officer to find out who was fiddling the 
tea money. 

No more fear, thought Callan. What’s 
wrong with that, you bloody fool ? Do you 
want to be afraid ’ And the answer to 
that was. No, I don’t. But I don’t want 
to be a Security Officer either.. . .That 
was why he’d gone to a private doctor 
and specialist, instead of letting Snell 
have a look at him. 

Snell, the section psychiatrist, a quali¬ 
fied physician, who’d have whipped Callan 
over to the best eye-surgeon in Harley 
Street in the time it took to fire five rounds. 
The answer was simple. Callan knew the 
things that Snell had done and hated 
him so much that he couldn’t bear to be 
touched by him ; could look into Snell’s 
eyes only in nightmare. But he’d have 
to find a better excuse than that to give 
Hunter. 

He moved on to another gun, a target 
pistol with a four and a half inch barrel, 
the walnut stock and blue steel gleam¬ 
ing new. Callan picked it up, lifted it. 

^‘Cold Woodsman,” said Judd. 

“What kind of ammo?” asked Callan. 

“22 Long Riflle,” Judd said. “Want 
to try it ?” He pushed a box of shells 
across. 

Callan fired, taking his time about it. 
It was a good gun : almost perfect. 

Then the buzzer shrilled again. It was 
Tolw Meres. “Sir wants you,” said Meres 
to Callan. “Now.” 

It never paid to keep Hunter waiting. 


He hurried after Meres, dropping his three 
unused .22 shells into his pocket. Judd 
would hve to wait for his ammo. 

THE sign on the door said : “Headmaster,” 
which was about as close as Hunter ever 

g ot to a ioke. He sat at the sofa-table 
1 his old, expensive, well-pressed suit, 
as finicallv neat as ever, the long-nosed, 
thin-mouthed face both aristocratic and 
intelligent. He looked what he was, a 
senior civil servant with a good family 
background. A planner and decision¬ 
maker. Only his planning was the 
arrangement of executions, the decisions 
he made were on who should be execut¬ 
ed. 

“Sit down, Callan,” said Hunter. 
Meres, it seemed, had to stand. 

Hunter adjust^ his blotting pad, then 
said: “I’m afraid you're leaving us, 
Callan.” 

Callan’s first thought was : He knows 
about my eyes. 

“You’re sa 3 dng I can resign ?” he asked. 
“No one ever resigns from my section. 
A rule without exceptions.” 

“But I’m to be an exception ?” 

“In a way,” said Hunter “Pour yourself 
a drink.” 

Chivas Regal into Waterford crystal: 
working for Hunter had its compensa¬ 
tions. ... 

He still had the bottle and glass in his 
hand when Hunter spoke again. 

“I’ve done a deal,” he said in the same 
calm voice. “Perhaps the nastiest deal of 
my career. I’m giving you to the 
Rxissians.” 

Callan swung round, the bottle and 

g lass in his hands. They’d set him up 
eautifully. Meres was still standing, his 
back to the door, but now he held a 
Walther P38, not quite aimed at Callan. 

“This isn’t April Fool’s Day, Hunter,” 
said Callan. 

“Please,” said Hunter. “Let me finish.” 
“All right,” said Callan. “Tell me what 
I did wrong.” 

"Wrong ? My dear David, you’re the 
best I’ve got. That’s why the Russians 
want you.’’ 

“It would ‘seem to me a good reason 
for you to hang on to me.” 

“A very good reason,” said Hunter. 
“Almost the best reason. But not quite ” 
“The K.G.B. picked up our top man in 
Russia. So far he's alive and unhurt — 
and he will continue to be so, now that 
our negotiations are conclude.” 

“You’ie trading me for him ?” 

“It was like weighing two diamonds,” 
said Hunter. ‘ “Each perfectly cut, each 
virtually flawless. Our man in Russia 
weighed just one carat more. I’m very 
sorry IDcivid**’ 

“^rry—You realise what they’ll do 
to me?^’ said Callan. 
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“Rather better than you do." 

“The 3 r’ll interrogate me ?” 

“Of course not, said Hunter. “If all 
they wanted was information, they would 
ask me for it direct.” 

“A show trial” 

"You’ve already been tried, David, and 
sentenced.” 

“For what ?” 

Hunter ticked them off on his fingers. 

“The killing of Karski, the killing of 
Lebichev, the exposure of Tania Andre- 
yevna, the Bokharin scandal, Kileg- 
mann's suicide — shall 1 go on?” 

“But those were jobs, said Callan. “Jobs 
you set up—" 

“And you carried out successfully." 

"Sjpell it out,” said Callan 

“They want you dead,” said Hunter. 
"They want it so badly that they’re pre¬ 
pared to give me my top man back un¬ 
harmed, in exchange for you.” 

“For my corpse?” 

Hunter said, ’’They would get it any¬ 
way. I have their word on that.” 

'"Their word—” 

“This time they would keep it I’m 

S uite sure of that. If I didnT agree to 
le exchange, they were determined to 
kill you an3rway — and keep my man into 
the Dargain.” 

“It would take half the resources of 
this section just to keep you alive — if 
the KGB mounted a most urgent opera¬ 
tion against you. You’re worth a great 
dead to me, David, but not half the sec¬ 
tion, plus the best agent I ever had in 
Russia. I’m letting you go.” 

“You think they'll be able to find me ?” 


From the top the word is: Don’t give 
Callan a gun 

“Of course, I’ve told them where to 
look.” 

“How many are they sending?” Callan 

“Three,” said Hunter. “The very best 
they have. You will have no chance at 
all.” 

“I could run,” said Callan. 

“No,” said Hunter. “You couldn’t. 
You won’t be able to leave the country. 
We’ll see to that.” 

He looked at Callan’s glass. 

“Won’t you finish your drink ?” 

“Why not ?” said Callan. “It’U be the 
last one.” 

“I’m afraid it will,” said Hunter. “Per- 
hai» you’ll just let Meres search you 
wlme you’re doing it.” 

“I’m not carrying a gun,” said Callan. 

“Indeed you’re not,” said Hunter. 
“But there are other things.” 

“I don't use them.” 

“It’s my business to see you have no 
chance to.” 

“Uh,” said Meres. “Don’t tiy any¬ 
thing.” 


Callan thought : What can I try ? If I 
start something now Meres will belt me, 
and if he belts me on the head I’ll go 
blind, and the KGB will kill me in the 
dark. 

He stood up and waited, passive as 
Meres’ hands explored his body in the 
impersonal degradation of a skilled 
search. 

At last Meres said : “Nothing sir.” 

"There’s no animosity in my decision,” 
said Hunter. “I hope you realise that.” 

“Oh, I realise it,” said Callan. “But 
there’s animosity in mine. If I come 
through this I’m going to kill you. 
Hunter.” He looked at Meres. “And 
you.” 

He walked out then, and for the first 
time in his life he slammed the door. 

CALLAN had only one friend in the 
world. The little man called Lonely. He 
had a flat in a decaying house in Netting 
Hill. Lonely was not there but getting 
into the flat was no problem for Callan 
who had once worked for Bartrams, the 
locksmiths. 

Callan settled himself down on the 
sagging four-poster which was the centre¬ 
piece of Lonely’s jumble of possessions, 
most of them the prizes of minor house¬ 
breakings, and prepared to wait. Once 
you’ve done a stretch — as he and Lonely 
had — you developed a talent for waiting. 

Even from outside the door, Callan 
could smell the fish and chips, a smell 
that reminded him that he was hungry. 

He waited, silent, as Lonely came in, shut 
the door, switched on the light. 

“I hope you brought enough for two,” 
he said. 

Suddenly the room smelled of rather 
more than fish and chips, and Lonely shot 
up as if Callan had rammed a needle into 
him. 

“Mr. Callan,” he said at last. “You 
didn’t half give me a turn.” 

Callan sniffed. “So 1 noticed,” he said. 

He .swung his feet from the bed. “Shall I 
get the plates ?” 

“It’s my supper,” said Lonely. 

Callan shook his head. “Our supper,” 
he said. 

Lonely sighed, and opened a cupboard. 

It was stacked with enough china to stock 
a restaurant. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Callan ?” 
he said. 

“You think I’ve come for something ?” 

"I don’t see much of you when things 
is all right,” Lonely said. 

“Maybe. But I’ve helped you in the 
past. Now haven’t I ?” 

“I don’t deny it,” said Lonely. “You’ve 
been a good friend to me — in the past.” 

“Thars right,” said Callan. “Now J 
want you to be a good friend to me.” 

The smell came then: real, vintage 7 



Lon«»ly. 

"J'm broke, and I'm asking a mate for 
some help.” 

"How much do you want ?” 

“How much are guns these days ?” said 
Callan, and again there was the smell. 

“For God’s sake,” Callan said, “there's no 
need to stink the place out just because 
I asked a question.” 

“You really want one ?” 

“Of course, I want one,” said Callan. 

"If I got it for you — they could do me 
for aiding and a^tting.” 

“And I could do you for not aiding and 
abetting," said Callan. “Only 1 haven’t. 
I'm asking. Because 1 thought you were 
a mate ” 

“’ll get you a gun,” said Lonely. 

“.38 Magnum revolver if you can 
manage it,” Callan said. 

“I’ll get you one,” Lonely said. “Honest 
I will.” 

“Where’ll I come for it? Here?” 

“I wouldn’t want to risk a shooter here,” 
said Lonely. “Make it me aunty’s place.” 

Callan had never known anyone with 
more relatives than Lonely. He must have 
had thirty aunts at least. 

“Which one?” he asked. 

“Gertie,” Lonely said. “The one with 
the coffee stall in the market. She might 
be able to lend me a few quid for you an’ 
all.” “I’ll pay it back,” said Callan. 

Lonely tried. He went to see Nutter 
Head, who lived in Highgate. Very nice 
place, with one of those fancy boxes you 
talked into at the door. 

“I’ve come to ask a favour, Mr. Head,” 
said Lonely. 

“You’ve come to ask for a gun,” said 
Nutter. 

Lonely was so astonished he forgot to 
be polite. 

“How did you find out he asked. 

"I used my crystal ball,” said Nutter. 
“The answer’is No.” 

“I’m paying top whack, Mr. Head,” said 
Lonely. 

“No,” said Nutter. “You’re not. Because 
I’m not selling. Not to you. That mate of 
yours, that Callan — he’s poison. And 
you’re not much better. So go away and 
don’t bother me. Right ? Don’t call us, 
we’ll call yOu.” 

“But Mr. Head-” 

“Take him out, Dougie,” said Nutter. 

Nutter’s minder, a big ex-wrestler did 
so, and in the process hurt Lonely quite 
unnecessarily. 

It was the same when he went to see 
Manny Mendel who for tax purposes ran 
a fish and chip shop in Bermondsey. 
Manny knew exactly what he’d come 
for. 

“No business,” he said. “Not with you 
— and especially not with that crazy mate 
•of yours.’’ 

“I'm paying good money,” said Lonely. 


“Maybe,” said Mendel. “But not to 
me.” The door slammed in LoneW’s face. 

Then Lonely remembered the Polisher. 
He found a phone booth. His Auntie Glad 
would know where the Polisher was. His 
Aunty Glad knew everything — and be¬ 
sides she’d worked in a strip club the 
Polisher used to own — before she had 
gone on the batter. Lonely dialled, heard 
her answer, then took a deep breath and 
shoved the com in. 

“Count Koinorowski ?” Aunty Glad said. 

“That’s right.” 

“You must be barmy. What d’you want 
to go bothering him for ?” 

“Cos I got to,” said Lonely. 

It took a lot of arguing — lot of lying, 
come to that — but in the end she told 
him. 

Lonely met Callan at the coffee stall 
run by Lonely’s other auntie. Aunt Gertie. 

“They knew I was after a gun even 
before I asked,” Ijonely said. “And they 
knew I was after it for you.” 

“They’ve been warned off, and they’re 
scared.” Callan knew who they had ti^n 
scared by — Hunter. 

“I did try one other geezer.” 

“He turned you down, too?” 

“I don’t know,” said Lonely. 

“We had a bit of a talk. In the Rutland 
Club.” 

“The where ?” said Callan. No wonder 
he’s surprised, thought Lonely. Me in the 
Rutland Club, the poshest place in Saint 
James’s. But he’d rung up the number 
his Aunty Glad had given him, and this 
cut-glass voice had said Rutland Club, and 
he’d asked for Count Komorowski like 
his aunty had told him. 

And the Polisher had told him to come 
on over. They’d sat in a room full of 
books, and a gaezer in a striped waistcoat 
had brought them sherry, which had 
turned out to be as bad as Lonely had 
always suspected it would be. Like 
swallowing tin-tacks. Anyway, the Polish¬ 
er had listened. 

“He want to see you,” Lonely said. 

“Does he ?” said Callan. “Who is he ?” 

“I always used to call him the Polisher,” 
said Lonely. “His name’s Komorowski. 
Some sort of a lord he used to be. He said 
he knows you.” 

“Yeah,” said Callan. “We’ve met.” 

“He said he’d pick you up by the pub 
on the comer.” 

KOMOROWSKI drove up in a Rolls- 
Royce. It was middle-aged, good-looking, 
and beautifully preserved. Like its owner, 
thought Callan. Five years since I’ve seen 
him, and he hasn’t aged five days. Hair 
thick and prematurely white, lean, h^rd 
body, handsome Slav face, full of that 
brooding romantic melancholy that could 
still make seven women out of ten come 
mnning. Also a gangster, a murderer and 
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a thief, although that wasn’t my business 
— not until he thought he’d tiy his hand 
at political assassination. Then it was 
very much my business — and Hunter’s. 

Komorowski was a Pole who’d floAvn 
Spitfires for Britain during the war. His 
father had been killed in the first few days 
of the war leading a cavalry charge. His 
mother had been in the Polish resistance 
and had been tortured by the Germans. 

Now he drove Callan to a place in 
Knightsbridge, a place Komorowski 
owned. He drove the car to the mews 
behind it, into a garage the door of which 
opened when he pressed a switch on the 
lash-board. Another door led to a flight 
if stairs, and the warm, deep-carpeted 
mbience of a place where the rich came 
> eat. The restaurant was one of the 
olisher’s enterprises. 

Komorowski led the way to an office, 
and went inside. More luxury. The worn 
and well-used kind that Komorowski had 
once taken for granted — and was taking 
for granted again. 

Komorowski was in reminiscent 

mood. 

“When the war ended," he said, “the 
Russians took over my country — and 
everything I possessed. Wealth is 
important to me. It was necessary to get 
some money quickly. I made money 
because people were afraid of me. 

‘"Then I met you. It was the day before 
I was going to kill Von ^turmer, the man 
who had tortured my mother. He became 
a civil servant after the war and had come 
to London on a visit And I was going to 
kUl him. 

“No fancy confrontations : no drum¬ 
head court martial in front of an ageing 
group of old Resistance Poles who Imdn’t 
even seen their own country for 30 years. 

“Just walk in on hun when he was 
alone, shoot him dead and walk away. 
And go back to my life of crime. 

“Only you came to see me. In five 
minutes you convinced me that if I killed 
Von Sturmer you would kill me. There 
was no question of it in my mind. If you 
came after me I would have no chance, 
no edge : none at all. And I knew it. With 
the result that Von Sturmer lived and 
went back to Germany, and for all I know 
is still alive and well.” 

“He's doing all right,” said Callan. 
“Last year they promoted him.” 

“He owes it all to you,” said Komo¬ 
rowski, “because you taught me about 
fear. And now somebody has tau^t 
you.” 

Komorowski poured wine. “Do I under¬ 
stand that your — department has 
rejected you ?” 

“Section,” said Callan. “They call it a 
.section.... Yeah. They’ve rejected me.” 

“And intend to kill you ?” 

“To let me be killed.” 



And 

has tnui^t you about faar 


“By the Russians ?” 

Callan sipped at his wine. 

“You know a hell of a lot about it,” he 
said. 

“I worked it out,” Komorowski said. “It 
was very easy. A man called Meres came 
to see me. 

“He said that under no circumstances 
was I to supply you with a gun, and I 
went through all the tedious antics expect¬ 
ed of me — <Mitraged innocence, law abid¬ 
ing businessman, loyal — if naturalised — 
subject of the Queen. He found it amus¬ 
ing, but I didn’t He knew a ipeat deal 
about my activities. Things that Scotland 
Yard doesn’t even suspect If I rave you 
a gun — Scotland Yard will get the lot 

“I told you that I had deduced that the 
Russians were mixed up in this. How let 
me tell you how. 
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“My mother is stiU alive in Poland. A 
few days ago I had a letter from her — 
the first for 20 years. If I help you, re¬ 
prisals will be taken against her. I am 
quite sure oi it” 

“So no gun,” said Callan. 

“I cannot give you a gun, but I can tell 
you how to get one.” 

“Not in this country, you can’t” 

"I didn’t say it would be in this 
country. 

“I'll get you out to a place where I have 
interests — substantial interests. It’s a 
very nice place. A villa in the stui* Warm 
beach — private of course — blue sea. And 
maOT of ^ women are beautiful 
“But you would be working for me. I’m 
getting old, Callan. My bones need warm- 
mg. Also my luck can’t last for ever. It’s 
Hmit I moWM to a country where all the 


E olice take bribes. I’ve been selling out 
ere for some time. But tiiere are still a 
few loose ends to tie up. Your job would 
be to go ahead as a kind of advance- 
party.” 

“What about your mother ?” 

“No-one knov.’s we’ve seen each other. 
If you disappear, how can I be blamed ?” 
“Tell me almut the job,” said Callan. 
“Bodyguard mostly,” Komorowski said. 
“For that I will pay you twenty thousand 
a year — in ca^. From time to time it 
might be necessary for you to kill some¬ 
one. For that I would pay a bonus, 
naturally.” 

“What sort of business are you in?” 
Callan asked. 

“The stupidity business,” Komorowski 
said. "Vice, pro.stltution. drugs. You 
wouldn’t l)e involved in thaf side of it.” 
“Wouldn’t 1 ?” 

“Is it {KKSsible that you would refuse 
this offer ?” 

“Yeah,” said Callan. “It’.s }K>ssible.” 
Komorowski said, “But you told me 
yourself — you have no chan(;e at all.” 

He smiled, and there was affection in 
his smile, and bewilderment too. 

“Even now you function at;cording to 
some sort of code, some sy.stem of 
morality. I>>n’t you reali.se that you’re 
the only one ? Think of Meres, Callan. 
Think of the Ru.ssians and their threats 
against my mother. Think of the head of 
your .section. What honour do they have ? 
What honour have I ? I'm giving you a 
chance to live.” 

Callan finished his brandy. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “1 can’t take it.” 

“You’n^ a fciol.” Komorowski said, “and 
you’re going to die, I rather wish you 
weren’t.” 

Komorowski hadn’t given him a gun. 
But he’d given him an idea. 

IT was a little box of a house, but it was 
Chelsea, and the most fashionable part at 
that. Toby, like Hunter, had private 
means, and he enjoyed them. Eighteenth 
century mews cottage painted white as 
sugar-icing, door red as blood, a tub of 
flowers on either side. 

Callan went round to the back and 
worked gently but efficiently on the lock. 
The door swung open, and he was in. 

Kitchen. Glittering as an operating 
theatre. No mess, no rubbish. Toby didn’t 
eat in all that much... .Callan moved 
silently to the door that led to the living- 
room. 

He stood by it concentrating, alert for 
the slightest sound, and a chair creaked 
at last, there was the sound of liquid pour¬ 
ing the swish of a soda syphon. About as 
good as he ccmld hem for. If Tol^ had 
the glass to his mouth it would slow him 
up ^t much more. 

Now oar never. 
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lovely or demmv 
iltclcl^r the festive 
season'* is the 
meesaoe that 
these two pretty 
elrls have put 
across In model- 
ting the dresses 
created by 
konarak boutique, 
new delhl 
kumkum (pix 2) 
who works at the 
boutique and de¬ 
signs her own 
dresses models 
this knee length 
dress with exotic 
butterfly sleeves 
made rich with the 
floral contrast 
design. (price 
rs 375). 

in (pix 3) she 
wears a plunging 
halter neck that 
reveals a stunning 
cleavage and 
bares a swanirke 
neck and soft 
round shoulders 
the wrap round 
trousers reveal 
pretty legs at the 
slightest move- 


thonii (pflCti 
rs. 325). 

rohlni, still a atui 
dent at mtrandq 
house, delhi, fd 
shy of donning 
the latest bard 
trends and goe^ 
in for the mon 
demure look 
in (pix 1} s.„ 
displays a yeilovi 
cotton crsD 
dress desfgru.. 
into flowing afk 
time lounjen, trim¬ 
med in contrast 
rfcrac so casual 
yet streamlined , 
(price 22$). i 
in pix kumkum i 
and rohlni team m 
up with almost ^ 
identically design- i 
ed maxis with ■ 
banded waist ^ 
lines (price - 
rs 275 each) 

mmm 

photograph: 
girlsh ahulda 
outfHs; 

konarak boudquaj 
















1, Beoainie 

'Uon' lA^nalure fresh—it is 
100% pure ii^onut oil^ Made 
by the Hindustan Cpc^nut 
Oil Mills the peoM who 
make coconut oil with care. 




‘Umi*— 


2. Booausw 

'Lion* has the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 



3. BecauM 

'Lion', when used regularly, 
gives your hair natural lustre. 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful. 


Eastern India’s No. 1 sdUng van coeonat oiL 
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The report dealt critically with the 
performance of the military intelligence 
branch pointing out its many dehciences 
and its incorrect assessments of situa¬ 
tions. ^neral Mohammed Sadek, the 
Chief of Intelligence, objected, raising 
his voice in anger. General Riad who was 
Uien Commander-in-Chief, would have 
none of it. He told Sadek : “If you don’t 
shut up. I’ll throw you out. This is the 
truth, so listen and learn how 3 rou were 
deceived.’’ Badri continued to read his 
report but it was so damaging to the 
intelligence branch he skippikl three or 
four pages. Nasser saw this, however, and 
insisted; “Turn back those pages and 
read them word by word.” 

They referred to Intelligence Report 
Na 20 of June 2, which had claimed that 
Israel had lost its opportunity and could 
now do nothing but defend herself against 
the coalition of Arab states which sur¬ 
rounded her. This was the report which 
Nasser had refuted at the meeting of the 
High Command on June 2 and he now 
retold the story of how, at that meeting, 
he had warned that the Israelis would 
probably launch an air strike and that the 
next 48 hours were vital. This was the 
warning that Amer and Sidki Mahmoud 
had ignored. 


a scene that broke proud hearts 






. rJ 




U Thant, Nasser, General Hikhye and Medimoud Riad 
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Throughout the meeting, Nasser did 
not mention Amer once. He could not 
bear to. Instead he concentrated his efforts 
on learning the detailed lessons of the 
debacle. He wanted to know about the 
aiTOy’s faults, how they could be corrected 
and how it could be properly prepared for 
the next battle. He was convinced that 
the ordinary Egyptian soldier could fight 
well if he was led by officers who set the 
correct example. 

He did not ask any questions about the 
Russian equipment for it was obvious that 
the rea.son for the defeat lay not in the 
army’s material but in its commanders. 
However, it is interesting to note that after 
the Libyan Revolution, when I had made 
the first contact with President Guddafi, 
Nasser gave me a handwritten note for 
Guddafi in w’hich he urged him not to 
actjuire Migs but to buy either Mirages 
from the French or, if he could, Phantoms 
from the Americans. I believe this result¬ 
ed from his disappointment with the 
16 Russians for their delays in replacing the 


Migs that had been destroyed. Guddafi 
took his advice and bought Mirages. 

But all this was in the future. If it 
took a whole year for the President to 
learn the facts about the defeat, it took 
him only a few days to formulate a 
political policy. 

It would seem that he had already 
reached a decision on this sometime 
between June 16 and 20, 1967. He knew 
now that it would be a long battle, and 
that it would not be won by military 
power alone. And he realised that if 
Israel had the United States it was impera¬ 
tive for Egypt to have the Soviet Union. 
F'rom this moment on he pursued the 
policy of engaging the Soviet Union in 
Egypt’s struggle as much as he possibly 
could. 

To begin with, the Russians appeared 
unsure of themselves. It was as if they 
were unable to settle on a policy, and 
they spoke with two voices in the first 
post-war days. On the one hand they made 
problems about sending replacement Migs 




to Cairo. On the other Marshal Greohko 
issued an ordor to the 50 Russian instruct- 
tors at the Egyptian Military Academy 
to offer themselves for active duty. These 
50 officers, some of them generals, sent 
word to General Fawzi and told him that 
they had been ordered to report for duty 
at the front,! In fact their offer, although 
appre ciated, was not accepted. 

Ko sygin: A defeat jor us! 

But after an emergency East Bloc con¬ 
ference in Moscow which had been 
organised on the consistence of Nasser’s 
old friend. President Tito, the beginnings 
of a policy began to be evident. The 
Russians decided to rearm the E^ptian 
army and to provide economic aid and 
food supplies, they also broke off relations 
with Israel. And they began to feel in¬ 
volved in the Arabs’ defeat. Kosygin 
expressed this feeling to the Algerian 
leader Boumedienne at this time when 
he said ; “This was a defeat for us. Our 
arms that fight so well in other places 
have been defeated and this i.s a defeat 
for us.” 

Yet their commitment was still not 
total. It became evident that the reaction 
of the United States loomed large in all 
their calculations. 

Certainly by June 14 they had been in 
communication with the Americans. The 
situation was in fact slipping further and 
further out of the hands of the Middle East 
states into the grasp of the Super Powers. 

This tug-of-war between Russia’s 
desire to support Egypt and her desire 
to strike a global balance with the United 
States was well illustrated by the visit 
President Podgorny paid to Cairo on 
June. He was preceded by a party of 
no fewer than 91 senior Russian officers 
led by the Chief of Staff, Marshal 
Zakharov and General Lashenkov, General 
Fawzi, who was meeting the aircraft, did 
not really know who would be on it and 
he was somewhat surprised when he saw 
the plane’s occupants. All the Russian 
officers had changed into civilian clothes 
and, wearing flat caps and suits, they look¬ 
ed more like a group of workers than 
Russia’s top soldiers. 

Podgorny arrived the following day 
and when Nasser met him at the airport 
the first thing the Russian leader said was 
that “if the imperialists think we have 
come here to exchange social niceties, we 
are going to prove to them that they are 
mistaken.” He said this loud and clear, 
making certain that everybody heard. 

The Russians wasted no time. It was 
thought that as Podgorny must be tired 
after his journey he should dine with 
Nasser and then start the serious talks the 
following day. But before dinner the Soviet 
leader received a telephone call from 
Moscow and then insisted on meeting 
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Nasser alone before they sat down to eat. 

The next day he again asked for a meet¬ 
ing with Nasser alone before the time 
arranged for their talks to start. The first 
meeting went well. Nasser told Podgorny 
of the many ways in which the Russians 
could help Egypt and he seemed enthusi¬ 
astic. The Russians were asked if they 
would take i^rt in protecting Egypt from 
the Israeli Air F''orce until Egypt’s own air 
force and anti-aircraft defences had .been 
rebuilt. They discussed this proposal and 
gave the impression they were sympa¬ 
thetic to it. 

Podgorny then turned to what conces¬ 
sions Egypt was prepared to make in 
order to secure the Israelis’ withdrawal. 
Nasser replied that as far as he was 
concerned there were two taboos. The 
first was that he could not abandon any 
of the territory occupied by the Israelis 
and the second was that he could not sit 
in direct negotiations with the Israelis 
While they still occupied that territory. 

18 Apart from that, he said, anything could 


be discussed. 

Meanwhile, the large Russian military 
mission was studying the Egyptian army 
and what had happened to it. Zaharov 
toured all the units that were being re¬ 
formed and Nasser refused to allow him 
to go when Podgorny left. He was kept 
in Egypt for two months until he report¬ 
ed that the Suez line could withstand an 
Israeli attack. The line adopted by the 
Russian officers always concentrated on 
two issues. First, after studying what had 
happened in the fighting they could not 
understand what Egypt had done with 
the arms supplied by Russia. Zaharov 
said that if each tank in Sinai had fired 
only ten shots the course of the fighting 
would have been changed. They were 
told that man^ tanks were not used at all. 
They were either destroyed or captured 
or abandoned before they had fired a 
single shot. 

_ Show us how to do it 

Second, the Russians were emphatic 


that they were going to “show us how 
to do it.” One member of the mission 
went to see an Egyptian Minister and told 
him: "We are thinking of finishing this 
crisis in a decisive fa^ion. One of the 
propositions we are discussing is that 
we will ask you for permission to use 
the Sinai for some sort of sophisticated 
experiment and we will tell everybody 
to evacuate the Sinai, otherwise they will 
get hurt by what we are going to do 
there.” 

Obviously they did no such thing. 
Indeed, it was clear even from the second 
day of Podgorny's talks with Nasser that 
the Russians* enthusiasm was being 
tempered with caution. They now refused 
absolutely to take any responsibility for 
the air defence of Egypt. 

What had hap^n^ ? The answer lay 
in super-power diplomacy. Kosygin and 
Johnson had met at Glassboro. There had 
been contacts between the Americans and 
the Russians over the Hotline from the 
first day of fighting and now those con¬ 
tacts culminated in a face to face meeting 
between the leaders of the two nuclear 
giants. 

And what happened at Glassboro was 
that Johnson and Kosygin had either 
reached an understanding or had at least 
convinced one another that they could 
reach such an understanding. The Russian 
tone changed abruptly. Soon after Glass¬ 
boro, a letter from the Soviet Party’s 
Central Committee to President Nasser 
made it ciystal clear that Russia had opted 
for a detent. It ended with these signifi¬ 
cant words • 

“We appreciate that the problems of 
(Israeli) evacuation can be discussed 
from a military point of view. That 
means regaining the lost territory by 
force. But for the moment this course 
would be unrealistic... .we want to 
tell you in all frankness that accord¬ 
ing to our miiltaiy experts who 
specialise in reforming forces and 
initiating operations, that the problem 
of rebuilding the Egyptian armed 
forces needs a certain time....” 

It was a letter which set the tone for 
everything that has followed since. At 
the time of writing, the Israelis are still 
holding on to the fruits of their aggression 
of June, 1967. The two Super Powers still 
enjoy their detente which is vastly to the 
advantage of Israel. And Egypt still 
struMles to regain the lost Arab land and 
to obtain justice for the Arab people. It 
is said that there exists a state of “No 
War, No Peace.” I would rather describe 
it as % “War without Peace.” 

O 1S73 Mehaiaad Helkal land 
Th9 Sunduy Tel^gnph. 



IT n EASY to too ton triola lor Sooth In 
nw Diamond* on th* d**l bolow, by way 
of ala trump*, thm* apod** and th* King m 
dub* Thar* *a*m* to o* no agu****. *o 
what* wlHtlmalauamh com* from? 
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Th* bidding want 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2^ 

3<> 3V 50 No 

No No 

Tho doto neo bogon wtth two roundt of 
hoartB, South ruffing Ai EM had PMOd 
originally South plaoad W«at wlth#A To 
the third trich ha lad ■ chib to tha King, 
whan this hald ha ruffad a haart and axitad 
with a dub to tha CXiaa n Eaat aiiMad with 
a trump and South had anough antriaa for 
a dummy ravaraai Ha ruffad two mora 
Chiba arKl draw tha last trump with dummy a 
Jack Nola that Eaat mada a minimal arror 
whan ha lad a haart at tnek 2 a apada or 
a trump would hawa krft South short of an 
antry to dummy 

In tha Olympiad aami-flnal baf w aa n 
Canada and tha Unrtad Stalaa thara was a 
similar raua r ae dummy which might hava 
baan ovarfoohad bacauaa thara wara so 


many altarna t hr a chancaa 
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raachad Savan Spadaa by a good aaquanca 
Waal lad a trump and all toHowad to tha 

Aca and Otsaan 

Thara ara various poaaibIHtiaa now 
Oadarar may try to bring down tha Ouaan 
of dfamondi in thraa rounds, or ha may 
play off thraa rounds of haarla. with tha 
chanoa of finding tha long haart, If any, 
with tha long trump Thara must alao ba 
good aquaaaa chancaa 

I hava raarrangad tha dafanding cards a 
Hltla so that nona of thaaa chancaa comas 
off Anyaray, Lawfwnca found tha aafaat 
tins Jbm caahad 0 A K, antarad dummy 
with vQ and ruffad a diamond, than a 
dub to tha King, a diamond niff, w A and 
a dub ruff, a haart to tha Acs. and dummy’s 
4 10 draw tha outstanding trump 
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Parveen Babi is the hottest female dis¬ 
covery of the year, then Romesh Sharma 
is her hottest male counterpart. Or so 
say his co-stars — Asha Sachdev in 
particular, with whom he seems to make 
a big hit team. 

‘Fantastic Actor’ and ‘terrifically 
intelligent’ are two of the most repeated 
descriptions his leading ladies use. But 
when I went to meet him, Romesh struck 
me as a helpless young man. With his 
faithful aides away, Romesh was com¬ 
pletely at sea. He'd not only had no 
breakfast, there wasn’t even any milk 
(‘who’ll boil it ?’) for me to help him out. 

‘Better hook Zahira (his name’s been 
linked with hers) soon,’ I said. He shot 
back that liis ’affair’ with Zahira was just 
another story concocted by the press. ‘I’d 
rather have a good servant than get 
married. My servant is great. No ques¬ 
tions asked or an.swered. Imagine having 
to tell someone where I’m going all the 
lime and having to stick to a schedule 
Life’s fun with no answers to be given to 
anybody. ‘Aap jaldi ayiyega....’ he 
imitated a would-be wife in a squeaky 
voice and grinned. 


Doii*t like 
Hindi films. 


filmfolks, 
film parties. 

The picture most people paint of Romesh 
is that of an intelligent, serious, boringly 
earnest filmwallah. But really, Romesh is 
just a lively young man, ‘who got fed up 
and restless with a desk job in Delhi.’ Act¬ 
ing in a couple of plays put the idea into 
his head that maybe he was not a bad 
actor. 

He did the acting course at the Poona 
Institute ‘which gives me tremendous 
confidence. For the first time in my life 1 
took something seriously. Worked hard 
to become the gold medalist I am today ’ 

While still an Institute student, Conrad 
Rooks sprung his offer on him to play 
Govinda in 'Siddharta.' ‘We weren’t allow¬ 
ed to act while we were at the Institute. 
Jaya could not do 'Bhuvan Shome' as a 
student. But I took Rooks’ offer all the 
same, shunting between the ‘Siddharta’ 
sets and the Institute. 

‘It did seem an open secret. Some tried 


to sabotage it by complaining to the 
Ministry. But before ‘any action could be 
initiated, thanks to Government red tap- 
ism, I had already passed out.’ The seven 
weeks shooting for Rooks was hectic and 
I tried to avoid complaints by reporting 
regularly for my classes at the Institute. 

‘Ever^ime I got back from shooting for 
‘Siddharta’, people at the Institute tried to 
catch me out by feeling my head to see 
if I had a wig on. You see I was to have 
shaved my head for Govinda’s role, but 
managed to wriggle out of it. Only my 
sideburns got chopped off. 

‘Siddharta hasn’t been released here 
because of the restrictions on imports of 
films. 'The STC plans to buy fifty films 
now and ‘Siddharta’ should be one of 
them. 

‘I think it should be passed without any 
cuts. It’s really a very aesthetic film, with 
♦ he love scenes kept to a minimum. 

‘I think ‘Siddharta’ was a good break 
for me in the sense that I got a lot of pub¬ 
licity out of it.’ 

‘What did you do after yom- stint at the 
Institute ? 

‘I tried to be choosy. Turned down offers 
and got nowhere. 1 then taught acting 
for a spell. Then 1 docitled to accept all 
the assignments that came my way. I’m 
now doing half a dozen good films. 

‘It's easy at my age to do flamboyant, 
commercial roles. And they’re hot roles 
that are appreciated at the box-office. 
But I seem to be getting terribly heavy 
roles — the married-man-weighed-with- 
problems kind of roles. ‘Doosri Seeta’ 
with Jaya Bhaduri is a heavy one.' There 
is ‘Pyaasi Aurat’ with Rehana. Kantilal 
Rathod’s FFC film with Shabana, etc.. 
etc. ‘The going however, hasn’t been 
bad for me. Siddharta gave me publicity. 
Then my gold medal gave me some more 
publicity. I now have about seven 
releases scheduled for next year. Let’s 
see what’s in store for me after all those 
releases.' 

How do you rate your performances ? 
‘Acting-wise, I think I’m not bad. But 
there’s a lot to be learnt in this profes¬ 
sion. For example I’ve been given some 
atrocious outfits for some of my scenes. 
I’ve now learnt to carry a box full of 
shirts wherever I go, so that I can reject 
garish outfits and wear my own ones.’ 

The phone rang. Romesh quickly 
fixed up a lunch programme. He fetched 
his swimming trunks (‘in case we sudden¬ 
ly decide to have a dip’). 

What do you think of the film industry ? 
I asked as he got ready to leave. 

‘I don’t like Hindi films. I don't like 
film folks. 1 have a small circle of intim¬ 
ate friends with whom life is terrific. I 
dislike going to film parties because I hate 
wearing suits.’ 

Like a parting punch line, Rcnnesh 
added, 'I also dislike being interviewed.’ 
N. BHARATHI. 






Saw Rekha and Navin 
Nischal shooting together 
for Mohan Sehgal at the 
Nataraj Studio He, in a wig 
and denim pant-suit and she 
in a mini-mmi jungle-girl 
attire. She i.s trying to don 
the London-lfxik the no- 
eyebrows and the full dark 
mouth Only, Rekha does 
not have the figure to go 
with the face — she kept 
literally bulging out of hei 
daringly low blouse and 
skirt Never knew she was 
. so familiar with Navin as 
she back-slap^ied him with 
frequent “yaar’’s and 
“Rhut-up’’s and what-havc- 
you The almost-full set 
stared at her as she said 
“Yaai” even to the canieicv 
man ' 


Yogita Hah is looking voiy 
very slim these days She 
has renewed her friendship 
with old Rekha and she was 
saying that they go to the 
Health Club of the Tai 
Mahal Hotel every morning 
tor their figure-i educing 
routine It has certainly 
heliieil Yogita but not Rekha 
To be suie, Kiran Kumai 
welcomes the ide.i of his 
girliriend slimming down 
to t)ettei 1)1 o})oitions Even 
though he dot's not exaeth 
approve of hei close ties 
with Rekha once again 


Reena Roy is a nice giil, 
Stiy hei heioes But it is 
hei mother and hei sistei 
that rub them the wrong 
way Heen.i, a quiet, laugh¬ 
ing, spirited girl, somehow 
does feel uncomfoitable in 
hei sister’s piesenee Rea¬ 
son ■' The SIS thinks hei 
own conversation makes 
inoie sense This is okay 
when fooling around with 
prodiietion-folks oi the 
chamchas of heroes oi the 
heroes themselv(*s, but it 
bei-omcs too mui h when 
RcH'na 1 ' being intervu'wed 
and her sis Barkha does all 
the aiiswenng In the middle 
of a sentence, Reena finds 
It IS ,rlre<uly being com¬ 
pleted by the sister and to 
wvei her emban assment, 
iReena meiely smiles Believe 
ja^ reputed producer went to 
jfheena six times to sign 
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her for a movie and every 
time she was not at-home 
— neither did her^ihotlier 
give her any message” PitiaUy 
he went to her set one day 
to find that her sikter had 
turned lound and told his 
representative that «he did 
nof contact him because his 
man came and behaved 
badly with them! Then she 
denied that the producer 
ever tried to contact them; 
thi.s flu.stered him more. 
Finally, some kind of pact 
was arrived at and the chap 
wanted merely to know 
whether or not she would 
take up his film. The last 
dance took place at her 
mother’s benign feet The old 
lady pegged her daughter’s 
price up as high as Sharmiia 
Tagore's' And at the end 
of a tiresome day, splitting 
hairs with the Roy sisters, 
the poor producer went 
home without a heroine' 
P S —He has signed Rekha 
now ' 

Pdiveen Babi is tiding 
mighty high these days 
Without a thought for her 
creator li R Ishara In a 
film he is directing, he 
wanted her to c’ome in foi 
<1 day’s special appearance — 
he pionnsed her that he 
would finish her work in 
tw'o o) three shots Babi 
turned round and coolly 
told his messenger that 
since she has signed so 
many movies with so many 
top heroes, she cannot work 
just (or a day’s special 
appeal ance If it were two 
or three day’s shooting she 
said she would willingly 
c ome This because she 
wanted more importance 
than the heroine, perhaps 
She does not waht a one- 
shot apjiearance angling 
toi a dramatic tussle with 
the leading-lady But Ishara 
stood film So did she, and 
the movie is suffering 

Of all the gills we have dis¬ 
played this time, this Babi 
is sure the fastest. She lives 
with Danny up at a shack 
in Juhu, so says one gossip- 
adda which is situated right 
in the heart of Bombay’s 
film-world Seems Danny 
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Denzongitt," 
who comes in vi 

S her In' trim 

with her, pro| 
igifperrieq to her 
tlibe inejrt year. That 
their one y^ajf-old shacpn|||:< 
up hplds but any better'i^eed 
for nrnritia^. This gbe^ip 
hole insists that he is^Vere 
with her and her pot* and 
hash smokinS- 

But then who doesn’t sihoke 
hash these days, specially 
the younger ones " Neelam, 
(Ambika Johar to the screen 
world), Speedy, Chetan 
Anand’s son, even good 
neighboui Protima Bedi are 
i-egulars at a pot-joint down 
in Juhu So what’s new if 
another Juhu-ite takes pot ’ 
Or lives with a man ? 


Sanjay has tuined his guns 
on the Babi-baby now 
Wondei if wife Zarine doe.s 
not mind But then she has 
always smiled away her 
husband’s loraances like the 
way she is doing this one 
Perhaps that is the secret of 
holding your husband to a 
lasting marriage — even if 
he uses vou as an m-between’ 







AZED CROSSWORD 

TM flNM volum# of ‘A Supf>lomont to the Oxford ErioMsh (T 
A-Q. was raoervtJy published Every word 
dkia^ In this puzzle except one proper name (with an - 
mirobrlate initial) appears In that volume Some have 
airbec^ appeared in the OED but do so again because n 
farNer entries needed to be modified or added to The 
up^tcKlale meaning is clued In all such cases Words » 
which are not In *Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary^ 

1972 Sdilpn* are those at Across 1.11,13 (meaning)* 18, „ 

30, 34;,Down 1. 3, 4. 5, 7 (speiSng). 8, 9 (spelling), 10, ” 

12, 22, 23, 25. 26 (meaning), 27 Unchecked letters in 
these words only may be arranged to read HELU T 
ACROSS 

1 There's a hundred and one Jokes about married ^ 

quarrels (7) 

6 Wear away a hair-band, we hear (6) 

11 Did language note trace scattered round East (10) 

13 Super U S fashion s back (4) H 

14 Goat with a round conk (4) 

15 Fasching, perhaps"^ Garland lacks nothing on (4) S! 

16 Pile was on top in short hair-style (7) 

17 A swell conductor (5) S; 

18 Renovate and ceil herb s paint solvent (7) 

19 Bacon s associate, top intellectual (7) ^ 

25 Quiet and utterly ready (5) ~ 

29 Unusual powder d glass bead (7) 

30 Silkworm in a flower from the east (4) 

31 One operatic princess (4) 

32 E g Pugin, or one lacking his refinement? (4) 

33 Sandal I resell being uncomfortable to walk in (10) 
i4 Moira s tiny and preetty? (6) 

35 Road note, traced back round its start—this city? (7) 


DOWN 

1 Bit of cloth yarn, old look inside—it s covered in 
patches (11) 

2 Poisonous protein nearly does for a salt (5) 

3 A floor-covering that improves on rag (5) 

4 Gruel served up in English pot (5) 

5 Arabian mountain and rocky glebe (5) 

6 Exotic fruit cake cooked around the East (5) 

7 Horse, one of several in part of N Y. we hear? (5) 

8 Deity worshipped among passionate Nilotics (4) 

9 One b-blue climbing rock-badger (5) 

19 Pro-marketeer, perhaps, spoils the line about 
northern Summit (11) 

12 Alternative to E £ C forthwith dated one (4) 

20 h*ll give you prick round tip of spinule (5) 

21 See vulture clutch beef (5) 

22 Climbing fish, an adaptable organism (4) 

23 With crossed legs, long - what's offhand about that? (5) 

24 Given a part, remove rest, as before? (5) 

25 Long wide messy mop (5) 

29 Ring one inside arwther, possibly (5) 

27 Must bs off. m-much obliged (5) 

29 Master bleats (4) 
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w ACROSS 
^ 1 B lad 4. Baa9 wood 
A (wmd) 10,Ana9 inlum 

- 12 le S haven 14,First 

N letters a Itt IS, Bl in dn ess 

- 19, Mate(r) and 2 meanings 
O 21, Alan Treasure Island^ 
vT 23, Egg nog 26, Ox in anag 

r&Tit 30, A no rak(e) 

£ 31 Gasser (Fr break) m 

- irate (anag ) 33 s v spat 
G DOWN 

P ■ 3 Can(tu8) 10 dei (L) A lit 
4 Vicar of B the mills of 
a" God grind exceeding 

- small 6 le ^cience History 
D 9 Men in so (rev ) & lit 

ornithoac opy 9 Oan(te) 

B O(abnel) R 11 Still a Tory 
c” 20, tC m pilot (rev ^ 

^ J 22 Pom ace Cox s orange 
pippins 25, M Cassino 
29 common suffix 


DEFINITIONS 

A A participant in lunatic obstacle races as in T V s It a 
A Knock-Out! 

D A self-appointed guardian of public morals 
C To say one thing and mean the opposite, in the manner 
of politicians 

D Addicted to detective novels 
E A dedicated follower of current fashion 
F To compose crossword puzzles 


r^UCOO by HARRY 
WllCaOO GOLOMBEK 

Ebenszer Scrooge stirred unoasUy in hla 
sleep on the e^d stone embenkment 
bench It wee Chjrlstmae Eve. light snow wee 
feiUng end H wee very cold The tattered 
remnente of his fur coat, bought In the days 
when he was nch end could afford to be e 
generous giver of turkeys, now hardly 
suflloed to keep him warm, end he wee very 
Old Twenty years of rsckiees generosity 
had swept awey his wealth end reduced 
Mm to the level of those on whom he had 
bestowed Uneven tower, for at least the 
OTilOhlls hid « roof over their heads, 
wtdcli* ee hs ruefully awoke end reflected 



he detached the paper, covered tor the 
moat part in muddy snow, he noticed e 
chase cNegrem tt awekenad Me intareat 
for In Me Bme he had been a iwan chses" 


player though that fellow Dicker^s who 
had spurred him on so to dissipate his 
fortune being practicslfy a non-player 
had omitted to mention H in that account of 
his deolings with the Cratchit family 

Underneath the diagram (left) it said end 
White mates in four moves That was sasy 
-any fool could see that But what were 
the preceding movea? He looked further 
up the page and the heeding caiwht Ms 
attention -11NY tim 8 oOtUMN l5o Tim too 
had fallen on evil times end was reduced 
to scraping a living as a chess columnist 
The dirt had obscured ell but e few moves 
He could make out 4 9-CMMI, Q-93, end 
then, for Black. 10 „ 0-0-0;. Then 

came IS. . .BxP (again for Black), end 
finally. White s 16th move ares something 
with check Then came the dleoransebove 
which was position after BFecks 17th 
move 

Scrooge meneged to reconstitute the 
vmolegame <3enyou? 















THE SONEPUR MELA 






I week 



cormirmd. Your tMUiem mnl 
slstors are YiKofy to be prosper* 
0 U 8 , but you may nave to 
spend a lot on ttiem You are 
starred for voyages Married 
life happy, but in certain cases 
the first baby may not sur- 




vive« Tou ans fioi vo enooipitpiar 
poverty. This ysar ybu %m 
experience improvemerit fn 
Income through your friends 
The 2nd, 6th and the 6th 
months are likely to be event¬ 
ful 




CAPmCOHH 


Born under this sign, you 
are courteous and a good 
talker You are tactful but not 
wise so far as money matters are 


Week beginning Jan 13, 1974 



CAPRICORN (Dec 21—Jan 19) 
This week you won’t have 
much time to yourself On 
Monday some uncertainty about 
your work or domestic affairs 
IS counteracted with some luck 
For girls ! colourful entertain¬ 
ments Professionals t better¬ 
ment of finance likely Promo¬ 
tion for service-holders 



AQUARIUS (Jan 20 — Feb 18) 
Having exceptionally good 
time in your office Unmarried 
girls and bachelors I youi 
social and love life provide sur 
prise Businessmen I success 
and new hopes for you Pro¬ 
fessionals I ample opportunities 
this week to gain name and 
fame Industrialists I working 
life very busy on and from 
Thursday Executives I specta¬ 
cular financial betterment 
likely in the first half of the 
week 



PISCES (Feg 19 — March 20) 
The week is favourable in 

all respects If you are in busi¬ 
ness tours will matenaiize 
Unmarried girls and bachelors 
may expect gifts and presenta 
tions Executives! at work 
there may be strong opposi 
tion Artistes! personal Issues 
can be solved now If you are 
In service exceedingly good 
and rewarding time will be 

experienced by you Dispute 
with relatives indicated 



ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
This week is to make your 
surroundings more attractive 
Ladies» you will have the 
desire to be sharp and abrupt 
Unmarried girls and bachelors * 
marriage proposals wilt mater¬ 
ialise soon Businessmen I cer¬ 
tain Government decisions may 
stand In the way of your 
progress Professionals I pteas- 
ing changes are due If you 


TAURUS (Apnl 21 — May 20) 
A prosperous week for you 
in general You are starred foi 
improving your financial post 
tion Businessmen will fare 
better Industrialists I your deci¬ 
sion about current investment 
will be rewarding Executives * 
lack of rational outlook may 
put you in trouble Unmarrieo 
girls and bachelors i you may 
find someone of your choice 
come forward to you with a 
pleasing proposition Profes 
sionals I avoid taking hasty 
decisions 



GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
You make people feel you 
are sympathetic towards their 
problem It is a week when 
you may expect plenty of sun 
shine Improvement In status 
social success and Increase in 
income may keep you in high 
spirit Ladies i pleasant func¬ 
tions are likely to be arranged 
at home Unmarried girls and 
bachelors! your friends are 
likely to be critical of your 
achievement Social success 
for professionals assured 



CANCER (June 21 —> July 21) 
A fairly good amount of 
domestic happiness may be 
expected this week. You are 
likely to be alternatively rash 
and thoughtful in your official 
actions If you are In busi¬ 
ness. occasion will demand 
frequent small journeys on 
land Ladies > take care of 
your health Some sort of 
mental unhappiness is Indicat¬ 
ed Professionals) there is a 
certain amount of indecision 
in you this week 



LEO (July 22 — Aug 21) 
Lots of sparkle in life. Un 
married girls and bachelors * 
someone you aie attracted 
to wilt reciprocate. Business¬ 
men 1 Monday wifi bring a 
pleasant surprise Professionals' 
money-making prospects are 
good If you are in service, 
there will be contradictory 
experiences on Tuesday 
Executives I colleagues are 



VIRGO (Aug 22 — Sept 22) 
There is good luck connect¬ 
ed with your work The week 
end IS unusually good period 
for love and romance As a 
subject of Mercury you are 
very intelligent Tjtis quality 
attracts many and that is why 
you are to act sometimes In 
advisory capacity in your 
friends circle Health is to 

suffer this week Money will 
be forthcoming from different 
sources 



LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct 22) 
Planetary aspects will keep 
you mentally and physically 
happy throughout the week * 
Social happiness indicated 
Ladies ' you may expect gam<^ 
and pleasure this week Busi 
nessmeri * expenditure will 
increase in the second hail 
Unmarrieds may enter into 
wedlock. Professionals I pro 
gressively better financial ron 
ditions assured If you are in 
service, you are likely to incur 
the displeasure of your seniors 



SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov 22) 
Fortune is going to smile on 
you this week Some mystic 
forces may enhance your 
mental strength Businessmen 
and Industrialists I you will be 
able to tide over your dlfficul 
ties by providential help 
Executives! short outing mdi 
cated If you are married, cer¬ 
tain family affairs may demand 
your attention If you are in 
service, place your confidence 
in colleagues with care 

SAGITTARIUS (Ncv.23-D9C. 20) 
This IS likely to be an event¬ 
ful vi^ek for girls and bachelors 
The planetary aspects promise 
an excellent period of gams 
for businessmen Social recog¬ 
nition indicated Executives I a 
romantic relationship may 
develop suddenly on Friday 
If you are fn service* your 
routines are likely to be dis* 
iMrbed ArUstesf you wilt get 
Moourealna invUationa 
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:v^ery /ear, during these few fleeting days ofO|^|y||^ 
millions in this city get bitten by the" 

Picnic bug. A violent urge seems to impel 
^em to leave their comfortable homes and 
pend a tiring day on a patch of grass, amid 
I cluster of trees or bebide a pool of water 
•eing nothing or everything they would o+her- 
pee have done at home. Where do you 
^tend to go 7 No, not to Botanic Garden 
' you love trees, or to Alipore zoo if you love 
>'^ifnalSi says a jaded plcnicicer. Sounds silly, 

lent leaHy so next SUNDAY_ 
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The steamer trip from Mahendru Ghat 
at Patna to Palezaghaf near Sonepur 
normally doesn’t lake more than an 
hour. But the Ganga has gone shallow 
m the winter and our steamer had to go 
round to avoid liiddon sand banks, taking 
two hours in the process 
From Palezaghat one can reach Sone 
pur by train, private taxis or, even 
tongas if one so wishes During the main 
week of the Sonepur Fair a number of 
.special trains are commissioned into 
service to connect each steamer trip to 
the Fair grounds However, by the time 
we checked out of the steamer the train 
was literally loaded to the roof. But we 



were lucky — we got a free lift in a jeep 
The distance of eight miles took us 
more than 25 minutes to cover because 
of innumerable speed breakers on this 
snaky road. The sun had .suddenly dipped 
behind the pipal trees A huge* painted 
moon hung low from a cobalt blue sky, 
giving the evening fog the colour of 
phenyl, diluted with water. Theio were 
only a few road lamps and in the ensuing 
darkness a thousand fireflies hurled them¬ 
selves on the front glass of the jeep. 

The Sonepur Mela, supposed to be the 
second largest cattle fair in the world, (1 
would like to know which one is first) is 
a fine example of a socio-e<‘onomic-cum- 


5 


religious fair People from all over the 
country come here to sell or buy wares 
They also come for religious reasons The 
confluence of two rivers is traditionally 
held sacred by the Hindus. And Sonepui 
happens to be situated where the Gandak 
and the Gan^ meet. It is said that a dip 
at the junction of the two rivers during 
Kaartik Pumima will wash away all one’s 
sins. This date, falling usually at the end 
of October or beginning of November, also 
coincides with that of the Sonepur Mela 
On this day over a lakh of people, men and 
women of all ages, would take a holy dip 
in the river, then follow up by paying a 
visit to the Hariharnath Temple close by 
Several claims are made about this 
temple, including that of Puranic anti¬ 
quity. It's claimed, for instance, that 
Sonepur is the place where the mytho¬ 
logical Craja Kachhap Larai (the fight 
between the elephant and the tortoise) 
had taken place It is quite probable 
however, that this mythological battle 
was actually a veiled allusion to a clash 
of faiths — between the followers of Shiva 
and that of Vishnu The main idol inside 
the Hariharnath Temple, its face, half 
Han (Vishnu), half Hara (Shiva) gives 
further credence to this theory. 

ProbabW the earliest mention of the 
Sonepur Fair is to be found in the book 
“Reminiscences of Bihar” written by one 
6 Minden Wilson in 1847, who had coilie 


from England to take up the job of an 
indigo plantation manager in North Bihar 
In his Mok Mr. Wilson writes that on just 
one road at the Sonepur Fair one could 
find the best of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, the Punjab, Kashmir 
and Afghanistan 

In 1857 the Sonepur Fair was marked 
by a historic meeting between Lord Mavo 
and the Jung Bahadur of Nepal. The 
latter, having played an important part in 
putting down the Sepoy Mutiny, deserved 
a handsome reception. At the darbaar a 
white stallion was reputedly sold at the 
modest price of Rs. 1,00,000. 

One should not forget, however, that 
though finished goods of high excellence 
were readily available, the Sonepur Fair 
specialist primarily in animal trade. 
Elephants were brought from Assam and 
the Terrai forests, camels from Rajasthan, 
horses from as far away as Kabul, dumbas 
from the distant mountain provinces and 
good breed of bullocks and cows from 
^niab. Also, a great variety of birds, 
anall dogs from Nepal and Tibet and a 
great number of goats and sheep filled the 
bazars. 

How did the Sonepur Fair gain its pro¬ 
minence ? First of all, the British patron¬ 
ised it Separated by sheer physical 
distance and inaccessibility, the British, 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indigo plantations in North Bihar 




arranged for regular ‘meets’ or ‘weeks’ 
during the winter (that being the most 
favourable season for travelling, as well 
as fun and sports) and the Sonepur ‘week’ 
was regarded as the culmination of them 
all. 

This is not to say that the natives did 
not participate at the Fair. The Rajas, 
Maharajas and the big zemindars would 
come with their full retinue for prestige 
and entertainment. They backed pahal- 
wans at Dungals (wrestling bouts), betted 
heavily on horses, paid fantastic sums on 
acquiring new horses and elephants. 
Dancers and nautch girls were much in 
demand. There was stiff competition 
amongst the moneyed gentry in courting 
the favour of the more glamorous dancers. 
As a matter of fact, a vast plot of land 
named nakhaas (Urdu for glamour) was 
earmarked as a red light area. 

In this connection a small passage 
appearing in the Bihar District Gazetteers 
(under Saran District) makes rather 
interesting reading. “The influx of a very 
large number of prostitutes at the Sonepur 
Fair every year definitely pulled down the 
standard of morality of the people”. As a 
result, the text continues, the Saran Dis¬ 
trict registered an alarmingly high incid¬ 
ence <rf V.D. The abolition of the 
Zamindari System and the economic 
deterioration of the moneyed class, how¬ 
ever, brought down the influx of such 


women In later years. The curtain was 
finally drawn on this colourful chapter 
when the Government banned the visit 

of such girls in 1957. 

« * • • • 

My sleep was broken by the bugle from 
the adjacent police phanri. I stepped out 
of the tent. The stars were just fading 
out. The bugle repeated itself again and 
again, then died behind the mango groves. 
Trie canvas of our tent was dripping wet. 
Heavy dew formed itself into crystal drops 
and fell from mango leaves. Outside our 
camp a tractor, fitted with a water tank, 
left a trail of sprayed water on the road. 
People, in coarse woollen chaddar, would 
suddenly appear out of the fog, gleaming 
brass lotas in hand, their gums ceaselessly 
massaging the dantans that stuck out of 
their tee& like long thin cigars. 

Prom a neighbouring village, men in 
twos,in threes, came up a dusty road with 
airs of bullocks. Cow bells chimed. The 
rst rays of the sun fell slanting on a group 
of young women sitting under a thick- 
leafed tree, setting aflame their loose 
brown hair. Silver naths sparked as they 
suddenly caught the sun, their faces dark 

with heavry eyelashes and sleep. 

« « « « • 

“The Mela covers a total area of about 
200 acres. We divide it into three parts- 
for auction. The highest bidders get the 
land”. The District Magistrate of Chapra, 7 


Mr. Abh ish Chatterjee, continued through 
periodic phone calls and whispered intru¬ 
sions on the part of his subordinates. 

“This, of course, i.s an administrative 
affair. The Mela itself is traditionally 
divided into .several bazaars. The bayel 
hatta, the ghora bazaar, the hanti bazaar 
Sonepur has all along been famous for its 
collection of cattle. This year I think we 
have about 68,000 in all, if you include 
the buffaloes In recent years the chirinya 
bazaar has dwindled very much. The 
number of elephants have aLso registered 
a fall this year.” 

“Who buys elephants these days ?” I 
asked him. 

“The big lime cultivator still does. For 
prestige. ” The Forest Department does. 
Circus parties need them. Some are 
exported. Some go to the Andaman 
Islands. Contractors for border roads 
require them tcx). 

“One has to watch out for cattle 
epidemics all the time. Just a single case, 
and the Fair will break up in a day. So 
we have veterinary dispensaries in the 
middle of the boyel hatta to provide on the 
.spot treatment for diseases of the cattle” 



The main boyel hatta covered a total 
area of a mile or so. But what it contained 
in terms of bullocks is nobody’s business. 
The main road (there is one, though you 
couldn’t see it for bullocks) was lined on 
both .sides with pairs of patient bullcx'ks, 
standing by patient pagree clad owners 
Through this line up, as if taking a guard 
of honour, walked the hawk-eyeci pur¬ 
chaser, his appraising eyes first sizing up 
the beast then, slowly focussing on the 
owner 



A slight tilt of the head and the owner 
pulls back his bullcx’k from the pack, 
walks silently down to an open space in 
the field. The owner makes the bullock 
walk around to show off its legs The ears 
of the bullock are flapped around The 
horns shaken up to prove they are not 
fake The teeth are bared, the hoofs 
inspected 

All this while the buyer, his head 
slightly tilted, watches the proceedings 
with studied cool. No words, no emotion on 
the fact. The owner quotes his price 
Silence. The buyer knows the owner’s 
starting price is too high. If he’s got a stick 
in hand, he will, at this stage, put the palm 
of his hands on the lounded metal top of 
the staff and rest his chin on it. A strik¬ 
ing pose of thoughtfulness. But not a 
word. The whole trick is to make the 
owner squirm, panic. And nothing does 
it better than silence. 

At last the owner gives in. He asks what 
sum the other party would like to offer, 
a little quiver in his voice betraying the 
inner doubt. The face, however, is still 
full of innocence and hurt pride. The 
buyer at last speaks up. His opening bid 
to counter-balance the other’s inflated 
price, is chastisingly low. 

The seller can do two things now. If 
he smells a decent deal he can climb down. 
But if he doesn’t he reduces the price so 
fractionally that the dialogue has to be, at 
this state, called off 

The hawk eyes of the buyer start mov¬ 
ing again through the maze of bullocks. 
The owner, like an injured father of a 
marriageable daughter, takes back .the 


beast to stand 
for the whole 


in the row, waiting patiently 
exercise tc be i-epeated again 










iUid attain till at last a deal is -.tiiuk riiul 
both Iniver and selki (<in hap{)ih go homt 
fioni the I‘'au 

* * sti m 

*'We ha\(' bc'cn selling (dephinis at the 
Soneput Fan foi thiCL gentiaiious now 
My giandlathei staited it dO mmjs ago’ 
Narendia Kumai I^indev haiK liom the 
village of A low a Kothi" Chapia Distuct 
Pandey studied at the Chain a College and 
now works as an instiuetoi at the Indus 
trial Training Institute, Patna Evei> 
yeai he takes his annual leave to attend 
the Fair ‘Actually, the business is 
handled by my biother and my untie This 
year they went to Assam a month in 
advance to buy elephants Irom the actual 
trapjiers They bought six elephants when 
they were being auctioned * 

Pandey patted the nearest elephant 
affectionately on the trunk, then added 
“This year business is going to be good 
There are fewer elephants and ver> 
good demand ” (I met Pandey again on 
my way back in the steamer He had sold 
all the elephants and at a very good profit ) 

* * « « V 

Suddenly, the whole elei)hant bazaat 
was in turmoil People ''tarted running: 
in all directions The an was rent by tht 
trumjieting of eleiihants and the heavy 
thump thump” ef elephant steps on soft 
earth The \\h )1(> ij.nidak railway lint 
o\eilooking the baz.iai was thiik with 
tnnn.in (iguit'' \n elephant had lun 
amut k 

The giant tuskei had evidently lost its 
10 temper It had floored a neishbounnsr she- 


elephant with a solid heave, freed itself 
from the solid non shackles tieing its legs* 
with iidiculous ease and was now threat¬ 
ening every man and beast around with 
war-1 ike postuies 

Mahuts of nearby stalls quickly mount¬ 
ed their elephants and strode away from 
the dan^r zone Dust gathered on mango 
trees Elephants and pahalwans, armed 
wth long sharp spears, made a circular 
wall around the culprit The wall started 
closing in slowly 

Suddenly, without warning, the 
elephant charged The crowd fell back 
So did the defensive walls The elephant 
whirled aiound, made a chaige in tht 
opposite direction In a ludicrously lopmg 
run (thank God 1 wasn’t facing him) 
the tusker bulldozed through the wall of 
pahalwans and elephants, siied p&st the 
elephant sUiUs tow.irds the river The 
pahalwans, spreading out m a half circle 
gave it a hot (base 

Half an houi later, howevei, the din 
returned It seem' the elephant, while 
fleeing, had fallen into a moat and got 
stuck There, helpless, il had been 
chained on all legs, then hauled iij) Now 
it walked at the foiefiont of ,i hig pio 
cession, docile and defeated Pahalwans 
ran ahead of him shouting, “Hath lao 
Pagla hathi araha hai” More pahalwans 
flanked the elephant on the sides 

followed by the rest of the piocession 

* • * • * 

“You can call it my lucky day”, beem- 
ed Hazari Prasad Roy. fiorn village 
Bella, S.iran District “Tod.iv 1 sold a 
pan of bullocks for Rs 2,500 ” 

lla/an Prasad Roy is m hi-> early 40’s 
Clean sha\en, urbane looking, a ready 






smile, crinkling intelligent eyes. Hazari 
Prasad belongs to the new generation of 
educated weU-to-do cultivators, a person 
who has done rather well for himself. 
Apart from being the Mukhia (Pradhan) 
of the local Gram Panchayet, he has been 
to the United States under the Youth 
Exchange Pr<^ramnie and had just 
returned from Tashkent after attending 
the World Peace Conference there. 

'‘Sonepur has traditionallv been an 


animal trade fair. And it remains so to 
this day. But there are subtle changes. 
Take the new Government and Public- 
Sector Pavilions. Demonstration on 
application of fertilisers, pesticides. It’s 
got a more agrarian Icx>k today. More on 
the welfare of the villagers. 'Educative, 
instructive. 

“There are other change.s too. In the 
past, elephants were bought mostly by 
zamindars and the landed gentiy.. .a.s 
symbols of pre.stige and power. But now 
you get less of elephant.s. You know' why? 
Today's prestige symbol i.s”, Hazari Prasad 
paused self-con.sciously, “the jeep”. 


We had i-eached .Sonepur on the 10th 
November. It was estimated that by the 
13th, a total of more than .O.OO.OOO people- 
had visited the- Fair Flephants and 
cattle had made brisk bu.sine.ss. Spetdally 
elt?phants, the largest of which sold fc>r 
Ils. 11,500. Total busme.ss (run.sacted 
neared the Rs. 3 crore mark But by the 
14th, the Fair started to brt^ak up. 

The Gandak bridge was opened tc' the- 
returning traffic. Ped(?.strian.s, animals 
rickshaws, bullock carts, tempos, ears and 
trucks formed a strange prexession, Thi- 
long beautiful bridge rumbled under the 
load. More people and animals left by fair 
weather roads. The chimes of cowbells 
were receding. The mango groves were 
littered -with leftcjvers — rags, papers, 
broken earthen pots, burnt w'ood, cow 
dung. 

“To control a total traffic of over 5,00,000 
IS not easy.” U was the D. M. again. My 
last interview with him. “It needs a large 
administrative force to coiie with it and I 
think we hiive about 2,000 jjeople here to 
do that. The total length of water pipe.s 
used for supplying drink water (over 
12,000 gallons a day) is 8,000 metres. 
About 20 tonnes of bleaching powder and 
lime used up to disinfect the area. 250 
jamadars to sweep up the place every 
day.” 

He rattled off some more facts and 
figures. His face lookcjd tired, washed out. 
“But I think we have come back with a 
reasonably clean slate. Just one case of 
molestation. The culprit, apprehended 
and punished. One theft. A gold chain 
was snatched away inside the Hariharnath 
Temple. The thief was caught, the gold 
chain, returned. 

“In a few more days. Sonepur will sink 
back to its real identity of a sleepy village. 
But we will still have a load of work to do. 
The whole pip>e length will have to be 
removed and stacked in the godown. Over¬ 
head electrical wires will have to be coiled 
and sent back to Chapra. About 150 tents 
to be dismantled, packed up. Along with 
the furniture and our baggage. Some load.” 
Pause, “All to be brought back next year, 
and the year after next.” He smiled a 
little wearily this time. 
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whatever happen¬ 
ed on the way to 
the discotheque at 
Calcutta a park 
hotel ? the his for 
hers boutique for 
one, the only 
( hotel boutique m 
* the city, where 
window - gazers 
range from the 
way out disco 
crowd to the staid 
conference - goer 
while buyers vary 
from young col 
iegiate to married 


latter finding as 
much in the bout¬ 
ique for her as for 
him. 

And although the 
clothes don’t pro¬ 
fess to be unisex, 
m our first photo 
graph, our mode) 



milhu das sports 
a pair of partially 
blue and half 
green denims with 
a blue and gieen 
printed silk shirt 
It looks even 
better on a man ? 
in that case 
there’s this utterly 
feminine lehnga in 
photograph 2 In 
white silk with 
gay red polka dots 
that soften out 
Into a black and 
white flowered 
border the tie-up 
blouse follows the 
same pattern 
the multicoloured 


and shirt oufi 
while maintainlf 
its flowing lines 
and there's ft 
eternal as 
(photograph 4). 
soft pale oil 
chiffon with bfi 
polka dots, age 


ed with blue 
era on a gres 
background. f< 
coyness 

and through s 
this, our dimlm 
tive model, mithi 
proves how yo 
can look so ti 
even when 


text. rite bMmiii 
photo* stoke mil 












One of the most inexpensive beauty aids, 
which goes unsung, is water. Water i.s not 
just a cleansing agent, but invigorates you 
for day-long fre.shne.ss. 

In a recent exj;)enment, scientists soak¬ 
ed, two pieces of .skin tissue in water and 
oil and di.scoverod that the one soaked in 
water iininediately looked fresh and un- 
lined. 'I’his iiust goes to show how much 
our body needs water. Day by day, as we 
glow older, the skin is getting drier and 
many cells <lying Water helps the .skin 
remain young longer The old adage 
about drinking six glas.se.s of water every 
day still holds good This w’ill help to 
flush the system Du you know tliut 
doi'lors recomnu'iid at least a gla.ss of 



the six glasses, you should also take in 
liijuitl in the form of milk and vegetable 
and fruit juici's This is flushed out in 
the form of uriiu' and sweat. Doctors 
advise most people to go on a liquid diet 
once a week. ()n that day. do not take 
any solid.s what.siHwer but fruit and 
vegetable juices, diluted buttermilk, 
skimmed milk and plenty of water. 

One word of caution, though. For those 
who eoniplain of a certain heavine.ss just 
before their jM'ruid. it is a good idea to 
cut down on (he water and liquid intake 
two or thrc'e dajs iK'fore your period is 


due, to prevent waterlogging in the 
system. 

If your throat feels raw and you are 
coughing badly, heat four glasses of water 

with one tablespoon each of dhania seeds 
and sugar and a pinch of jeera. Boil till 
the water is reduced to three glasses. 
Strain and serve hot every time. This 
soothes the throat marvellously. 

If your system is heated up (a gritty 
feeling in your eyes, a burning feeling 
when passing urine), heat six glasses of 
water with one tablespoon sounf 
(fennel). Remove when water boils. 
Drink this a.s often as you can. 

Cold water can relax tired eyes immedi¬ 
ately. .'\dd either a few drops of eue de 
cologne or ro.se water or use plain iced 
wat(>r. Soak cotton [lads in this and place 
over eyes. Relax lor 15 minutes. You 
will feel fre.sh immediately. 

After doing toning up exercises for your 
breast.s, splash on cold water on them 
vigorously for 15 minutes. A wonderful 
rejuvenator. 

AfU-r your shampoo, rinse hair in cold 
watei'. Good for revitalising tlie scalp. 

If your e.>es feel gritty, take some ice 
cold water in your palms and blink into 
them. 

After eating, rin.se mouth well at least 
three times with cold water. This will 
quickly remove the enamel-eroding acids 
(specially from sweets and starches) 
from your mouth. This is specially 
miiiortant for all those who can brush 
their teeth only at night after leaving 
the house' in the morning. 

Cleanse face of all make-up with 
cleansing cream or milk. Wash face with 
plenty of warm water to open pores, 
remove dirt and allow the cream to soak 
in. Now splash on cold water to close 
pores and stimulate circulation. Pal 
gently dry. Now apply make-up if this 
is done in daytime. 

Do you want your make-up to remain 
longer on your face ? Then soak a sponge 
or cottonwotil in ice cold water. Squeeze. 
Now press gently with a very light hand 
all over face. 

Onc-e in a while, if you feel very dirty, 
put in a tablespoon of ordinary kitchen 
salt in your bath water. Wash off with 
plain water. Add a dixip of eue de cologne 
or sandalwood oil for a fresh feeling, but 
don’t do this too often. It can dry youi 
skin too much. 

If yon are suffering from pimples or 
prickly heat, boil your bath water with 
handfuls of neem leaves. It will clear your 
skin in a matter of days. 

The English have a cure for sunburn. 
They recommend mixing half a pound 
each of bicarbonate of soda and starch to 
be mixed in lukewarm water. Soak in 
this water fesr half an hour. A tub would 
be ideal for this. 
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1. Because 


2. Because 


3. Becrause 


Xton' is nature fresh—it is 
100 % pure ^coconut oil. Made 
by the Hindusthan Cocoanut 
Oil Mills —the people who 
make coconut oil with care. 


‘Lion*— 


'Lior' has the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 



'Lion*, when used regularly. 
givt'5 your hair natural lustre, 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful 


Eastern In^Ua's No. l selling pure coconut 
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JAMES MITCHELL 


PART II 



ffofie a 
deat with the 


Russians^*' said 
CaUan*s boss. 


They've got my 
top man in 
Moscow. They'it 
free him^in 
return for you. 


Hi’ flung the door open and was mov¬ 
ing to where Meres sat in a chair shaped 
like a gigantic egg before Meres could 
low(M- his glass. 

Callan's hand smashed down in a blow 
that would have ended the thing before 
u stai’ted. It was the girl who saved 
Meres. She appeared on the staircase as 
Callan'.s hand started to move. She wore 
a dressing gown of Meres’s, and apparently 
nothing el.se, and Callan hadnT even 
lt> knovi'n she existed. 



His chop mistimed and slammed into 
the chair, and Meres wriggled free and 
threw a fist-strike. But Callan was already 
swerving from it, .spinning round to grab 
the fist, level and throw. Meres went 
through the air in an arc and kept on 
rolling, sliding from the kick he knew 
was bound td follow as Callan moved in 
again, hands ready to grab, and this time 
Meres grabbed too. They hung on to each 
other like a couple of judokas at the 
beginning of a bout, feet dancing for a 
trip that could be turned into a throw. 


Meres didn’t even jer.l the final bloiv 

OUT of the corner of his eye Meres saw 
the girl reach out for the telephone at the 
head of the stairs. 

“Don’t,” he yelled. “Leave it. Stay 
quiet." And again Callan threw him, 
again he rolled away, only this time his 
shoulder hit the chair like a gigantic egg 
and his swerve was too slow. Callan’s 
hand moved in a three-finger strike to the 
spot just below the breastbone, and Meres 
bwame a rubber man, no movement left 
in his body. The one that put him out, 
the chop biehind the ear with the edge of 
the hand, he didn’t even feel. Callan look¬ 
ed up, chest heaving, to where the girl 
still stood by the phone. 

“Get away from there,” he said. “You 
heard Toby," 



^^You you — the girl said. Her 
body was shaking, and the dressing-gown 
wasn*t doing much to cover it, but she 
was too scared to notice. Any moment 
now she was going to scream, 

''Cover yourself up/' said Callan. 
"You look disgusting." 

"You've killed him," she said. 

"Just given him a headache, that's all 
What's your name ?" 

"Susan Marsden." 

"You'd better sit down Susan Marsden," 
Callan said. "You've had a bit of a shock " 

She backed away to a chair and suit 
primly, knees together, watching as 
Callan went through Toby's pockets. No 
gun. Not on him. You wouldn't expect 
that when he had a bird in, but he must 
have one somewhere. He'd have to look 
for it. He said to the girl, "Known Toby 
long ?" 

"A few weeks," she said, and became 
aware of her dressing-gown. It was slip¬ 
ping again. 

Callan began to work on the cupboards 
and drawers in the living-room. Nothing. 
Not even a catapult. 

"He looks awfully bad," the girl said. 

Callan looked across at Meres ; white¬ 
faced, the bruise already dark on his neck. 

"You should see him when he’s con¬ 
scious," he said. 

"You don’t like him very much, do 
you ?" the girl a.sked. 


"How did you guess ?" 

"Neither do I," she said, "but he's a 
super lover." 

Callan looked at her more sharply. She 
wasn't having much success adjusting her 
dressing-gown. 

*What you on, kid ?" he asked. 

"That's a perfectly foul thi«g to say." 

"A lot of people think I'm a perfectly 
foul fella." 

Suddenly the girl said : “I had a smoke. 
That's not being on anything. Everybody 
smokes." 

“Toby doesn't," said Callan. "He got 
it for you ?” 

Her head nodded. She was suddenly 
ready for .sleep. Pot worked like that on 
some people. 

"No speed ?" Callan asked. "No jab in 
the arm ?" 

"Not tonight," she said. "Tonight I had 
a smoke." 

"G<K>d, was it ?" 

"Acapulco Gold," she .said. "The puiest 
one there is. It works so much better-—" 
Her head fell forward. She was asleep. 

Callan used a couple of ties on Mercs. 
When he's finished Toby couldn’t move. 
He looked at the girl. She was out like a 
light. Time to look for a gun. He set 
about it methodi('ally, room by room. 
Little boxes like tho.se didn't have many 
hiding place.s but there had to be one 
somewhere. Kitchen, drawng-room, din- 




ing-rcKini, l«?drooms, bathroom. He went 
thruugh them all. . . not a damned thing. 

Ho picked up the .sotla-siphon. Might sis 
well talk to Toby, he thought and pressed. 
The siphon wa.s nearly empty by the time 
Toby .stirred, spluttered, and tried to 
move 

“Where is it, Toby?” Callan a.sked. 

“I don't know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“I’m talking about a gun,” said Callan. 
“Your gun. I want it.” 

“You haven’t a hope in hell,” said 
Meres. “Surely you’ve got the message 
by now ? No guns for Callan.” 

“Yours will do.” 

“No chance.” 

“I can make you,” said Callan. 

“Thumbscrews ?” 

“Didn’t bring them,” Callan said. “A 
phone call will do. To Hunter.” 

“About what ?” 

“About her,” said Callan, and jerked 
his thumb at the girl. “About Susan 
Marsden, who smokes Acapulco Cold 
because it’s pure. And nice, kind Toby, 
Meres who gets it for her. It’ll look great 
on your Section Report. Toby, old boy. 
Hunter will love it — or are you trying 
to tell me he knows?” 

“He doesn't,” said Meres. “If he did 
he’d crucify me. But I can’t give you my 
gun.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Callan. “Excuse 
me. I’ve got a call to make.” 

He rose, and Meres said, “Wait.” The 
word wa.s wrenched out of him. Callan 
waited. 

“I can’t give you mv gun because I 
haven’t got one,” said Meres and saw 
Callan’s disbelief. 

“It’s true I tell you. This thing’s set up 
so that you can’t win. It’s at the Section. 
And it stays there till this is over. Hunter 
remembered that you know where I live. 
He thought there might be a chance you’d 
come here.” 

“They’i-e here now, aren’t they ?” Callan 
said. “Those Russians ?” 

“They’re here,” said Meres. “Hunter 
briefed them this evening.” 

“I’d better be off then,” Callan said, 
went to the door, then came back. 

“I almost forgot,” he said, and took out 
Meres’ wallet. A few' quid and a load of 
credit cards. The way the rich lived these 
days. He put the money in his pocket. 

Then he went upstairs, filled a suitcase 
w'ith underwear and shirts, and came back 
to Toby. 

“Hunter will have this collected for 
you,” he said. 

“You can bet on it,” said Meres. 

CALLAN had the beginnings of a head¬ 
ache. 

He could see two Nurse Somersets. 

18 “What’s wrong, Mr. Callan?” she asked. 


“Double vision again ?” 

Callan nodded. The two lovely faces 
looked at him sternly. 

"You haven’t been exerting yourself, 
have you ?” 

Callan thought of Meres, fiat on the 
floor, a bruise like a birthmark on his 
neck. 

She put the drops in his eyes. 

When the moisture cleared she was 
looking at him with an expression he 
thought he could never read, or maybe it 
was just beauty. She was unbelievably 
beautiful, face and body perfect, no move¬ 
ment, no glance without its own peculiar 
grace. She looked elegant, he thought, 
but w’th an elegance more subtle, more 
ancient, than that of Paris, or even Rome, 
Ancient Egypt, he thought. The young 
queen he’d .seen pictures of. Eyes just as 
dark, wide-.staring : the same high- 
bridged, arrogant, perfect nose ; skin with 
just that golden glow. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. 

"Barbados.” 

“Do they all loOk like you there ?” 

“No,” she said. “A lot of Lliem look like 
you.” 

She hesitated when he asked her to 
have lum;h with him, but accepted. They 
went to pub. Not the one near the 
hospital, used by the hospital staff, but one 
further away. 

Her name, she told him, was Amanda. 

“My father was a rich man in Barba¬ 
dos,” she said. “A rich nigger. My mother 
was almost white, but almost is never 
quite, Mr. Callan. I was going to be a 
doctor, but my father died. Broke. All 
the money he was supposed to have — it 
looked like it was there, it even felt like 
it was there., But it was all tied up in 
deals. And when my father died, the deals 
died too. We had nothing. 

“So I became a nurse. One day I thought 
I’d save my money and take my doctor’s 
degree. But it hasn’t happened. Not yet. 
And I’m twenty-eight years old.” 

“I like having lunch with older women. 
Older than me, I mean.” 

When she had left, hurrying back to 
the hosspital, he phoned Lonely. Lonely 
said to meet him at his Aunt Glad’s. 

Lonely’s Aunty Glad lived near the 
King’s Road, like Meres, but in much 
grander style, thought Callan. She had 
the first floor of a house, that was a period 
gem in Uie style of Adam, circa 17o0. He 

g ressed a button labelled Miss de Courcy 
lannering, and a voice of exquisite refine¬ 
ment said "Yes ?” making it into a word 
of three syllables. 

"Name of Callan,” said Callan. I’ve 
come to see Lonely.” 

"You may come up,” the voice said. 

A nice staircase, old as the house, and 
polished eve^y day since it was built. Nice 
door at the top too, smooth as satin, and 



a nice set of locks on it. Aunty Glad 
wasn’t taking any chances. He rang the 
bell, and Aunty Glad opened the door 
at once. She looked like the kind of 
gentlewoman who came up twice a year 
to shop at Harrods : all cashmere and 
pearls and tweeds and low-heeled hand- 
lasted shoes. Her hair was white and 
carefully styled, and she was doing a goo<i 
job of preserving the remains of what 
must have been a quite remarkable 
beauty. 

She said, “I hope you remembered to 
wipe your feet.” 

*It’s a lovely room,” he said. 

“It should be. It cost a fortune. And 
before we go any further young man, I 
want to tell you I know t\'orything in 
this room, so don’t think j^ou can half¬ 
inch anything of mine.” 

“I don’t steal,” said Callan. 

“Then why does Lonely say he’s a 
mate of yours ?” 

“Because he is. Ijook — we met in the 
nick, and I was doing bird for stealing. 
But that was a long time ago. I don't steal 
now.” 

“Oh, we are proud,” she said. 

“Look Miss de Courcy Mannering—” 

“Come off it,” she said, her voice los¬ 
ing not one shred of its refinement. “I’m 
Lonely’s Atinty Glad. That handle was 
for the customers — the ones that liked 
a bit of class.” 

“Look,” said Callan. “Lonely a.sked 
me to come here because he had some 
news for me — and that’s all I’ve come 
for.” 

Then the buzzer sounded, and Callan 
had to wait in icy silence while the little 
man was admitted, and asked if he’d 
wijped his feet. 

“Your friend’s no gentleman,” Aunty 
Glad said. “The drink’s in the commode 
over there.” She turned back and glower¬ 
ed at Lonely. “Nick anything and I’ll half 
kill you.” 

When Lonely and Callan were alone, 
Callan said : “Did you get it ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Lonely. “But this 
geezer said you could have one, so I—” 

"What geezer ?” 

“Name* of Judd,” said Lonely. “Come 
up to me in the boozer when I was having 
me lunch-break.” 

“Tell me about Judd,” said Callan. 

“Thick-set feller," Lonely said. “About 
your height. Scar on his left wrist. Spoke 
with a sort of accent.” 

“What sort of accent ?” 

"Yankee," Lonely said. “He says he 
knew you wanted a gun. Said he could 
get you one.” 
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SOMETIMES on« 'mkH of an and-play to 
romahuibla that otw foals it must ba a 
fraud, m the sanas that thara must ba s 
simplar sotution I cama across this hand 
in an Australian mapaxina. 


Daalar, South Gama all. 
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North-South ware playing a ay stem in 
which a raaponsa of 2NT to Two Clubs 
showed *> to 7 points This anablad North 
to express his modest values, and Six 
Clubs was putokty reached 
West led the King of diamonds to the 
declarer $ Ace South drew trumps, dis^ 
carding a spade from dummy, then lad the 
King of hearts from hand East won and 
returned a diamond. South ruffing. On the 
next trump dummy threw another spade. 


leaving this position 
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On the 9 of clubs it may seem at first that 
West can safely diecard a diamond How¬ 
ever, this exposes his partner to a spade- 
diamond squeeze (West must throw a 
spade on the last club and then two rounds 
of hearts squeeze ^t.) So West discerde 
the 10 of spades on# 9 Now dummy makes 
the aperkling discard of the Oueen of 
spades. On the last club West throws the 
Jack of spades After cashing two hearts 
the declarer leads the 8 of spades from 
dummy and triumphantly firmaes ths 9. 

It makes a pretty picture until you note 
that, after Weet's discard of the 10 of 
epedes, any diecard from dummy wilt serve, 
spart from one of the heart winners Dummy 
can throw the 6 of spf^es, for exsi^le; 
then South croeees to V J end lead # O. 
pinning Idlest's Jack. 
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^unch with Zahirra (she spells her name 
that way because she’s been told it’s lucky 
for her!) is a nice, quiet affair because 
she takes pains to see you are completely 
at ease and steers away from business talk 
till lunch is over ! 

Leading a terribly independent life in 
Bombay (“I had to since my parents 
disapproved of my joining films^’), S^hirra 
believes in fending for nerself in every 
way. When the shooting of ‘Gambler’ 
stretched on for over two years, she did 
a stint of modelling to keep her going. 
“But people in the film industry cannot 
accept this. They think a girl can make 
a success of her career only through the 


long to establish yourself? 

“Definitely. But that doesn’t mean I am 
quitting. It is only a matter of time in 
this line.’’ 

It was recently reported that you try 
to influence your directors with a lot of 
your preconceived notions about your 
acting. “That’s not true. I’m a director’s 
girl. I believe in letting my directors 
mould iny acting and my shots the way 
they want. That way I am able to give a 
different performance every time.’’ 

Are you camera shy ? “hmt really. But 
I am shy or rather conscious during cer¬ 
tain ‘takes’ — like giving come-hither 
looks in ‘Call Girl’ ’’ 


I can*t strip before the camera 


kind favours of a man.’’ 

Always set on a film career (“Ever 
since I can remember”), Zahirra had her 
first taste of acting in Paris. “A teeny 
weeny role in ‘On Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service' with George Lazenby. I was 
thrilled to bits doing the tiny role of an 
Indian princess. No. It was not a typical 
Bond girl I played. A typical Bond girl 
means stripping and jumping into bed.” 

“That way I am rather inhibited. We 
are sometimes given outfits that show our 
cleavage and legs unnecessarily. I do not 
mind these dresses much. But I just can¬ 
not strip before the camera. That is why 
I turnra down the role Simi plays in 
‘Siddharta’. 

“In the course of the last two years 1 
have rejected several offers mainly be¬ 
cause I am not going to do anything other 
than heroine’s role. You see only leading 
ladies count in this industry and it is 
dangerous to get typed as a supporting 
artiste.” 

“Out of the present lot of heroines. I 
think the best ones are Rekha, Zeenat 
and Parveen Babi. Rekha not only 
photographs beautifully, but looks mod 
and Indian at the same time.” 

Zahirra now has half a dozen good 
assignments which include ‘Anjaan 
Raanen’, ‘Kshitij’, ‘Ek Huns Ka Jora’, 
‘Pinky’ and ‘Call Girl’. 

Is it true that you plan to quit the film 
line if ‘Pinky’ does not click? 

“I wish p^ple would check up with 
us before printing gossip like this. How 
can I think of quitting even before I am 
‘ established ?” 

20 Would you say you’re taking rather 


“I found it a real experience working 
with Girish Vaidya in his experimental 
film ‘Akrant’. I was disappointed when 
the film did not do very well. It is alwa3rs 
very disappointing when a film does not 
click. But that is something I have to 
learn to take in my stride.” 

Do you, like other stars, disapprove of 
modern film journalism ? “These days film 
journalism is terribly dull. Either boring, 
uninteresting pieces or unnecessarily 
bitchy ones! 

“I think gossip writers who smell a 
romance between two young people often 
spoil what could have developed into a 
beautiful relationship. I know because it 
has happened to me once. 

“Journalists for example, tried to make 
a romance out of my friendship with 
Romesh Sharma, just because I was 
spotted enjoying his company immensely. 
It is almost as if it is taboo for an actress 
to laugh with her co-star ! Rumours about 
Romesh and me spread so widely that 
when I went to a non-filmi party with a 
friend, the first questioin that was hurled 
at me was, “Hi! Haven’t you come with 
Romesh Sharma ?” 

“Everything one does in the film line 
is badly misconstrued. I was in one hell 
of a fix for accommodation when 1 was 
working with L. B. Films (‘Anokha 
Daan’). So when Asitda moved out of the 
flat he was renting, I bagged it miickly 
and got myself a nice flat-mate (Farah, 
a model, who’s now playing a role in a 
Dev Anand production). But pec^le sure 
enough started asking me with raised 
eye-brows, “I believe you are living in 

Asitda’s fiat!’.” 

N. BHARATHI. 
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There Is a hush about the 
Helen-Arora romance break¬ 
up. but don’t know for sure, 
why it had to happen. P'or 
years, Helen, the dancer 
had an affair with produc 
er P. N, Arora, and some 
wicked tongues believe that 
she was even supporting 
his family ! Don’t believe 
this either. But now there 
IS a strong rumour that says 
that she has left him — 
kab kyoon ? Kah’n ? No 
one knows.. . 


Shashi Kapoor is in fine 
form. Went to the premiere 
of his “Mr. Romeo” and 
saw the mob almost sweep¬ 
ing the fans off their feet 
in the aisles. And beaming 
through it all, like a tanned 
European, was Shashi 
Kapoor. Done well in the 
film tcx). Greeted most of 
his complimentors in typical 
^ish — “I am Shashi 
Kapooi !” — Didn't say 

that t{< me though and it 
almo.st felt like it wasn’t 
him. For a greeting, he 
gave me a few pows on my 
arm, like he does in the 
film, and when I yelled 
“Oww !” he .said he’d chang¬ 
ed his style of saying hello 
Gemp’muin Shashi is really 
shedding a lot of his sob¬ 
riety. 


What went wrong in the 
Waheeda-F'arid Ahmed wed¬ 
ding due to take place this 
month ? Shows never to 
announce an engagement in 
filmland. Perhaps, if it had 
been done quietly, no one 
would have asked a thou.sand 
<}UC-stu>n.-= like the one 1 just 


asked, and even if there was 
any hitch to the alliance- 
plans, it could have passed 
off unnoticed. They say 
Waheeda is the most upset 
pt>rson in town these days 
— what with so many 
letters of character-assassi¬ 
nation and so many enquir¬ 
ies about the letters. The 
pink-’n-blue hues in which 
they had painted Faird 
Ahmed a short while ago, 
have turned ^ black-’n-blut 
now. That’s the Zamana. 
now, a.s they say, down in 
filmland. 


Raakhet' had come for the 
premiere of “Mr. Romeo” 
with her pre-marriage reti¬ 
nue, Khatija and dress- 
designer Meeta. Of course, 
hubby Gulzar was also there. 
Poor Gulzar, he has to do so 
many things he never liked 
doing and never did before 
— like attending premieres. 
And Raakhee who had 
declined another close 
friend’s small house-party, 
with the plea that she does 
not go anywhere nowadays, 
was accosted by that friend 
in the auditorium. But not 
with reproof. Guilt all over 
her pretty face, Raakhee 
began explaining to the girl 
before she could even say 
hello. “You know, Subodh 
Mukerji is very close to me, 
he came personally with his 
son Babla, and so many 
unit-people, to request me 
to come. So I had to.” Any¬ 
way, with a thick shawl 
covering her advanced con¬ 
dition, she did not seem as 
though she were reluctant 
to have come — quite 
enjoying the limelight she 


was stealing away from the 
heroine of the film, new¬ 
comer Rinku JaiswaL 


As for the old rumour that 
Babla, Subodh Mukerji’s son, 
whose real name is Subhash, 
had a romance with his hero¬ 
ine Rinku, her father just 
laughed it out “What! 
Subhash is getting married 
to Chatura Tanula’s sister, 
very soon. What the nimour- 
mongers saw was just the 
familiarity a young director 
has with a heroine, and that 
too, if she is young and new 
like Rinku.” 


Yash Chopra is feeling 
mighty low these days. 
Refuses to smile at folks 
when they do so. Or so 
someone said. Seems he has 
taken the failure of “Joshila” 
to heart. Feels even sorrier 
than Gulshan Ttai, who of 
course, unperturbably justi¬ 
fies his flop-film thus, 
“Either one must make a 
super-hit film or a super-flop. 
Not one in-between. “Johny 
Mera Nam” was a hit and 
now “Joshila” is a flop. 1 
am not an in-between, at 
least.” That’s the spirit. 
Gul.shan. But Yash needs 
some of It too. 


A producer was running 
down Sanjeev Kumar for 
begging so many girls to 
marry him. But that’s the 
general impression he gives 
eveiyone. As for Hema 
Malini, she was way up in 
Afghanistan making do with 
rice-and-curds, for she is a 
strict vegetarian — and could 
find nc>tbing to her taste 
there 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

Nc.44:l»LAiN 

ACROSS 

3 Small old boat with one oar is clumsy at sea (10) 

10 Play about top of heap m mining area (4) 

11 Sort of accelerator not entirely essential in a car (5) 

13 Marine officer commanding mutinous Caine (7) 

14 Abuse that disturbs sassenach? (Case dismissed 
however) (5) 

1 $Criticize student needing extra year»to acquire it? (8) 

low-. we hear, my dad wouldn't ave been tricked (4) 

17 Bitter, just right tor tossing the caber (5) 

10 Recover two prizes in the highest class (9) 

21 They can be made to rub seat if crudely fashioned (9) 

24 Jock's old nags; what they'd come last by, we hear'? (5) 

26 Bull dog in the grass (4) 

20 Out of fashion, like a rocker? (8) 

30 Nixon's lead is his country's impulse (5) 

31 Once started m short it’s an obstacle hard to get 
through (7) 

32 Low story makes one t-twitch (5) 

33 Wader gets cut oft ; she drowned (4) 

34 Their love's unusual, involving dearest in endless 
crush (10) 

DOWN 



1 Quality looked for on stage (8) 

2 Honour was put before me; desire one round about (7) 
•3 Silly woman motorist? Get a plane (6) 

4 No Caruso? Wrong, if one’s this (8) 

5 Antelope cut rjff, we hear, with a spaniel (12) 

6 Elephants etc., t ram and paca roam round park (12) 

7 Dizziness is normal in climbers’ heads - here's a cure (5) 

8 Soft? Ms strokes rarely are (4) 

0 Pan-lover? Not I. Repeat (4) 

12 Vegetable, fresh; one’s five, tucking m (5) 
t7 No folk music could be as strong (B) 

18 My belle was fast, vivacious, forward (8) 

20 Makes mistakes including e g Englisn? They help 
in correcting (7) 

22 Lassie's chest? Put one in here (5) 

23 Nobby, perhaps, in dated fashions (6) 

25 Old priest distinguished one getting round virtual 
bankruptcy '5) 

27 Steal: this sack might carry swag (4) 

28 End up with a fibre (4) 


AZED No. 43 
•elution and notes 
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ACROSS 

t C-a-g-m -ags; 13, Garb 
(rav). ftBoK-O. IS, 
Fastioon), IS, Egg-head; 
2S. Dog-go (qqv. m C ). 

30. (B J Aire (rev ), 31, 
A4daS lit; 33, <^^Gothiciat. 
33. Pad in arnu.; 34, i.e. 
dishy (q V,); m 
lane-te (rev ), all roads 
lead to Rome, the E, City 
DOWN 

1. Oabb-age-see-d. 
cabbage-patch; 3, Abbrev. 
for granolithic. 4, E-Iota 
(rev ). S, - Jebe) (see 
Supplemenl to Id33 OED): 
7, i.e Bronx: •• Hidden 4 
lit, 10, Anag. round top: 

U Eft-a. 20, Prick (vb.); 

21,3 meanings: 23, A4-iry 
(see 1933 OED): 2ALe. 
de-att; 20,0 in rir^(anag.); 
27, ‘^have got to; ^ 

2 meanings. 


CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
Position No.1 



Mac* fo sbeipW to# gmtm gof 


Continuation of Position No. 13 

The finish of a game played m Finland last 
year between Buconen and tmmonen: r4 r 
k1, ppp2ppp,2ktpb3;2b5;2P1 P2q. 
P1Kt2Pkt1, 1P4KtP. R1BQKB1R. 
Black won by 1 . KtxPch; 2 KlxQ. 

B-B7ch. 3 K-K2. BxPch. 4. 0-03, 
Kl-Q5ch, 5 K-01. B-Kt6ch; 6 Q-^B2, 
B X Kt mate. 

The grip on the centre 

The fundamental truths about positional 
aims in the game-control of centre, better 
development and so on. have changed 
hardly at all over the years. If the modems 
have tended on the whole to substitute half 
colours for white and black to avoid the 
over-dogmatic;, they still have not realiy 
affected these basic truths. Truth is great 
and will prevail is very true of chess. Take, 
for example, the tollcming instructive game 
from this year's European Zonal Tourna¬ 
ment at C^rle. Black neglects the rules 
about centre contrci and is duty moat 
severely punished. 


White Liubofevtc Black Silva 
Sicilian Defence 

V 3L Kt-KB3, Kr-Q&3; 

2' P-KKt3, 

5. P-Qe4. Kt-B3; S. K 1 -OB 3 . P-Q 3 ^ 
7 better then 7, P-B3. wlien 

Black puts pressure on the black squares 
by 7. .. Q-Kt3. 

D - a. B-K 2 , 0-0. 8. 0-0, 

B - K3; a t^er method of creating prasaure 
on Whites position rs 9, . . .. Kl-Q2‘ 
followed by Kt-B4 

Ift: ”• ®-Q2. KR-BI; 

0-01; White wee thtMtenlno 

Ji ''t.O-B4. Kt~OKt5; 

15. Kt-K3, Kt-R3, Black Is forced to 

adopt artificial manoauvrat to get any 
play. ■ ' 

16. P-B5. B-QZ; 17. P-KKt4. B-B3 

♦wplifii for 19. P*Kt. 
KUfiP ° fofteWad by 

^ **• ««»*««. K-Kl: 

23.Kt-as.raaione. . 
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AOUAmUft___ 

Yon ^ re too ambitious a person. Children 
born under this sign are generally lucky 
but there is some suffering during the last 
period of hfe You may have meteoric 
rise, but you will have to ^ exert yourself 
for retaining the top position. For pro¬ 


tecting your personal status you may even 
have to stoop dawn. You believe that 
the end justifies the means. You are 
usually bold though occasionaity timid at 
heart Sometimes you become thought¬ 
ful You will have landed property of 
your oum Harried life is not an unmixed 
nappmess 


Week beginning Jan. 20 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 — Feb 18) 
You win earn a lot this week 
but you will have to meet sud¬ 
den expenses Professionals I 
you may rise to public fame by 
the week-end Businessmen I 
honour is due on Saturday If 
you are in service, more les- 
ponsible task will come to you 
Bachelors I make It a point to 
be very careful about your 
money. Girla I a pleasarrt gift 
on Monday 



GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
An active week for you So 
far your social and profession¬ 
al fields are concerned this Is 
one of the best weeks you 
have had for sometime For 
marriageable girls and 
bachelors a new friendship is 
assuied. If you are In service, 
your past achievements will be 
evaluated now and better posi¬ 
tion may be expected Busi¬ 
nessmen, post pone travel 


LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct 22) 
Time to be optimistic about 
realisation of your dreams The 
proposal you havo already made 
may be lewardmg If you are 
in service, you may expect 
support and due recognition 
from your superiors Business¬ 
men » Impatience and haste 
may spoil profit Industnal- 
i^ts I an order from the govern¬ 
mental authorities may upset 
you 



PISCES (Feb 19 •— March 20) 
There are some definite good 
signs In your professional held 
in the first half of this week 
Industrialists I projects under¬ 
taken will make wonderful pro¬ 
gress If you are in service, 
this IS an auspicious time for 
asking official favour. Ladies f 
by avoiding arguments you may 
win over your friends. Bachelors 
and unmarried girls I control 
your emotions now — this is 
an uncertain week for you 

ARIES (March 21 ~ April 20) 
Your office atmosphere is 
much more settled now. En¬ 
couragement from different 
sources will keep you in happy 
mood In the second half of the 
week Professionals I relaxation 
and ease may prove to be your 
high spots Bachelors 1 prepare 
yourself to straighten out a mis¬ 
understanding with a girl friend. 
Businessmen and industrialists 1 
you may receive a financial sur¬ 
prise on Thursday or Saturday 





CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
Your financial condition will 
improve this week Improve¬ 
ment in domestic matters 
indicated Businessmen and 
industrialists * you may be in 
a pensive mood.Bachelors and 
marriageable girls I your 
romantic partner is likely to be 
in complete agreement with 
your proposition Professionals I 
you are now in a position to 
make a good impression on 
your associates 



LEO (July 22 — August 21) 
Your office master may liilei- 
fere with your private affairs 
Cautious approach may be 
rewarding Businessmen f you 
may find new avenues for 
increasing your income 
Ladies * a great deal of pleasure 
owing to a happy reunion indl' 
cated Industrialists 1 non¬ 
availability of raw materials 
may make you anxious. Execu¬ 
tives I you will be able to widen 
your scope of business Inter¬ 
est Bachelors! indiscreet talk 
may land you in trouble. 




SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov 22) 
You are hkoly to benefit in a 
very surprising way m the 
second half of the week Finan¬ 
cial difficulties will be over 
Mental strength will give you 
a boost Professionals I quite 
a lot of success indicated 
Executives f this may prove a 
prosperous week for you 
industrialists I an opportunity 
will come to you in an unusual 
way Ladies I in your home 
front have tact and patience 

SAGITTARfUS (Nov 23 -Doc 20) 
Some advantageous oppor¬ 
tunities in your personal and 
emotional life Indicated. 
Ladies f some news may bo 
the cause of your mental 
depression this week 
Bachelors! generosity of a 
friend may impress you very 
much Executives I good 
things are m store for you, if 
you are in Government service, 
promotton may be expected 
Professionals! sympathetic 
approach towards others' prob¬ 
lems will give you satisfaction 



TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
Time tor making changes. If you 
are in service, a colleague will 
come forward to solve a person¬ 
al problem Professionals 1 
^ prepare yourself for future 

Journey. Ladies I your personal 
problems which were worrying 
you will be over by Tuesday 
Businessmen! some extra 

money may be e)mcted. 
industrialists 1 miooees in your 


VIRGO (Aug 22 — Sept. 22) 
More work and less leisure 
for you this week If you are in 
service, new connections may 
bung financial gains. For pro¬ 
fessionals. honour and recog¬ 
nition assured. Married per¬ 
sons may have to take some 
extra domestic responsibilities. 
Businessmen I expected money 
wilt be foithcorring. Becheiors t 
this is the time for planning 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 21—dan. 19) 
You are starred for an 
official tour this week. During 
the journey an acquaintance 
may attempt to influence you 
to be Involved in e dispute. 
Health of your children may 
keep you worried. Profeesiofh 
ala I p^iarify indleaied for 
you. Bueinetament you may 
^oompHih the deMred Ueh 

jZ'JM-T.asiA 
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MfORLD OF COINCIDENCE 

^rtain types Of coincidence are so frequent 
» life tfiat ee take them as one's due. But 
3me are surrounded with such strange clr- 
umstanoes lhal would startle any observer. 

Ike the boy Jerry who calmly told hie 
tamma. watching her make Christmas calces, 
lat he would not survive more than a week 
nd no one in the family could eat those 
akes. Jerry proved dead right. Next Sunday 
RTHUR . KOESTLER investigates this and 
»any other cases in the mysterious world of 
^expHceble coincidence. 
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Every year, during these few fleeting days 
of winter when the sun is tolerable, even 
pleasing, and the air bereft of its custom¬ 
ary humid heat feels cool on the cheeks, 
millions in this city — men, women and 
children — get bitten by the picnic bug. 
What primordial urge impels all these 
otherwise normal people to leave their 
comfortable homes and spend a tiring day 
on a patch of grass, amid a cluster of trees 
or beside a pool of water doing nothing 
or everything they do at home is for 
psychoanalysts to find out. Perhaps it is 
the memory, deep down the dark well of 
the mind, of the forest habitat of our 
primitive ancestors that sends up bubbles 
of nostalgia to the conscious level. Per¬ 
haps it is the ennui, the accumulated bore¬ 
dom of humdrum existence, seeking relief 
through a change of environment 
although in many cases for repeating the 
same routine. Or perhaps simply because 
the Joneses do it and one has to keep up 
with them. 

Wl^tever the motivation, picnicking 
to, a most popular pastime of 


the Bengalis of all classes and ages. The 
season is on ; come let us shed our cynic¬ 
ism for a day and join the party — father,, 
mother and two children — packed like 
shrimps in a train running to Bandel. A 
cycle rickshaw takes us to Bandel Church, 
a favourite picnic spot, and then through 
a narrow gate to the treeless stretch of 
ground separated from the river by paddy- 
field.s and a narrow creek full of muddy 
water during the tide. It’s a holiday, the 
crowd is big and we .scramble for a place 
to sit and keep our things with hundreds 
of others — solid-looking businessmen 
with their substantially-built wives, 
children and servants carrying huge 
hampers of food; office clerks with their 
families; large groups of school boys and 
girls in uniform, esorted by teachers ; and 
the ubiquitous youths determined to 
extract maximum fun from the occasion. 

The Lady of Bandel is merciful. A place ’ 
is found at last, just enough for spreading 
a mat and depositing ourselves and our 
things. There is already a scowl on 5 
daddy’s face, which some food tea 


immediately doled out by mummy help to 
clear. The children begin to play, and 
daddy on a sudden impulse to play a loving 
father works up some high spirits and 
joins them. Finding little to do — cooking 
is not allowed here — mummy looks on, 
smiles at daddy’s antics and then fishes 
out from her bag the knitting tackle which 
she had the foresight to bring. Tired daddy 
comes back and after a word or two with 
mummy on domestic matters settles down 
to relax. Meanwhile the sun becomes hot, 
mummy draws her shawl over the head 
and daddy now stretched at full length on 
the mat covers his face with a newspaper. 
Thoughts now turn to the impending 
lunch which looks like being an intermin¬ 
able wait. Preparations are made slowly 
to enable the hands of the watch to reach 
a respectable point Lunch is finished, the 



children go back to play, daddy watching 
them remembers his own childhood ; the 
gias.shopper mind flits and daddy looking 
around tries to enjoy the beauties of nature 
but ultimately lies down and snores, while 
mummy goes on knitting furiously like 
Madam Defarge. The return journey is a 
nightmare; daddy swears under the 
breath, “never again’’; mummy is deter¬ 
mined not to quarrel; only the children, 
tired and sleepy, are completely happy. 

We asked Father Thomas of the church 
if he found the crowds, swelling to un¬ 
manageable proportions every year, were 
disturbing. Well, no, he said in true 
Christian spirit. The authorities of the 
. church, built in 1599 by the Portuguese, 
like to think that the crowds are pilgrims 
who come to pay homage to the Lady of 
6 • Happy Voyage. No entiy fee is charged, 


said Father Thomas, the litter is cleared 
by the church staff and filtered water and 
other conveniences are moderately ade¬ 
quate. “On the whole the crowds are well- 
behaved”, he said, “and the occasional 
troubles created by the local toughs are 
no major headache for us”. 

The church runs a school for boys and a 
convent for girls. A modern structure 
which seems incongruous in that antique 
setting has a row of rooms for solitary 
meditation and prayer. But the nunnery 
of which Father Long wrote over a 
hundred years ago is no longer there. 
Sahibs from Calcutta used to come here 
for excursion, not always for spiritual 
advancement. One Captain Hamilton, 
obviously a first-class scandal monger, 
hence not to be believed, wrote about this 
church a couple of centuries ago : “They 



have a church, where owners of such 
goods and merchandize are to be met with, 
and the buyer may be conducted to proper 
shops, where the commodities may be 
seen and felt, and a priest to be security 
for the soundness of the goods”. This may 
be sheer protestant malice, but such lapses 
do occur among all religions which insist 
on strict celibacy as a compulsory way of 
life for the adherents. 

Picnicking is jolly good, but If you 
want complete repose as depicted in 
Cartier Bresson’s famous photo of a picnic 
party on a river bank don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, go for it to any place that can be to- 
and-froed within a day ; be it Bandel 
Church or the loveliest of all places, the 
Botanic Garden; the Alipore Zoo or 
further down the Hoogmy, Diamond 
Harbour. If you must, then go to the 




Botanic Garden where cooking is allowed 
except on a few heavy^ rush days, in 
selected areas which are provided with al) 
conveniences on a nominal charge of one 
^pee TCr party. But do you love trees ? 
If you do don’t go there on a picnic day 
It is heart-rending to see the unfeeling 
crowds plucking flowers, breaking branch¬ 
es and inflicting all kinds of injury to even 
rare trees and plants The Garden authori¬ 
ties, however, report some improvement in 
public behaviour caused by persuasion, 
propaganda and an effective presence of 
policemen. 

The Garden founded nearly two hundred 
years ago has over ten thousand varieties 
of trees and plants, a collection of 2.5 
million species in its herbarium and a 
magnificent library which contains, be¬ 
sides many rare books, Roxburgh’s famous 
documentation of Indian plants and flowers 
in 30 large volumes, a second copy of 
which is to be found only in London’s Kew 
Gardens. We were told that there was 
an American offer of nearly one lakh 
dollars for these volumes. Even after 
nearly two hundred years the paintings of 
flowers done by anonymous Bengali artists 
•under Roxburgh’s direction, when 
chemical dyes were not developed, look 
stunningly fresh and glowing with life. 
Why go to the Botanic Garden if you 
don’t want to see these things ? 




The Botanic Garden is a large area and 
the crowds which may run into heaven 
knows how many thousands or lakhs do 
not give you the feeling of being stifled 
or crushed as the Alipore Zoo does on any 
popular picnic day. The zoo having an 
entry fee and turnstile gates fixed with 
counting meters can record the number 
of visitors which on a single day last 
season crossed the one lakh mark. Imagine 
a lakh of people out for fun confined to 
such a small area. Unlike the Botanic 
Garden where you cannot get even a cup 
of tea — the only restaurant that was there 
is keeping closed for over two years 
because of a litigation — the zoo has quite 
a few eating places and ice cream kiosks. 

The children in a special enclosure are 
allowed to take into their arms and fondle 
little harmless animals like rabbits and 
guineapigs, and they also have their eleph¬ 
ants and ponies to rid. But what can the 
youths and adults with surplus energy do 
in a cramped place like the zoo after they 
have finished their food and done tiieir 
first round of inspection of the birds, mam¬ 
mals and reptiles? Well, they can have 
fun by teasing the animals. If you love 
animals don’t go to the zoo on a picnic day. 

A zoo official told us a few stories of man’s 
cruelty to animals which occasionally led 
to fatal results, for the animals of course. 

A group of adults were tormenting a 
badger by poking a sharp stick Into it. 7 
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Asked not to do so, they angrily said that 
they had paid their entry fee and he (the 
official) should rather mind his own busi¬ 
ness. Some musically-inclined young men 
surreptitiously brought some wind and 
percussion instruments — such things arc 
prohibited inside — and played them so 
loudly and so long, in spite of protests by 
the keepers, that a chinkara (the lovely 
Indian gazelle) in a fit of mad fright 
dashed its head against the iron fencing, 
broke its horns and died later. The 
chimpanzee gets ill after eating pieces of 




m 


cactus offered by fun-hungry visitors. A 
tiger died from an eye injury caused by a 
visitor, and even the children s<»netimes 
unwittingly harm a pet by dropping it 

from their arms. We asked if the migra¬ 
tory teals who were being waylaid and 
killed could decide to boycott the zoo 
garden. It might be possible, the Official 
said. Surprisingly, these birds have a 
collective sense of fear and an uncanny 
foresight of danger. Previously they used 
to go to the Dhakuria Lakes, but when 
they found the place unsafe they abandon- 







1. Because 

Xion' is nature fresh—»t is 
100% pure*coconut oil. Made 
by the Hindusthan Cocoanut 
Oil Mills —the people who 
make coconut oil with care. 


2. Because 

Lion' has the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 

~ . 



3. Because 

Xion', when used regularly, 
gives your hair natural lustre. 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful. 
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ed it. After sunset they fly away in search 
of food but return before sunrise. It will 
be a great pity if they find the zoo area 
dangerous and seek a new sanctuary else¬ 
where. Strict vigilance has helped to 
reduce the incidence of animal teasing 
but isn’t it sad to think that lathi-wielding 
policemen are needed to protect the 
defenceless animals from human aggres¬ 
sion ? 

• * • « 

Why is it that water, especially large 
quantities of it such as the seas, the lakes 
and rivers should have such irresistible 
appeal for men ? Perhaps, because water 
is the primeval mother in whose warm 
womb the first unicell being began to 
throb with life. And all life that we see 
on earth, the infinite varieties of fauna 
and flora, owe their existence to water. 
No wonder, therefore, that Diamcoid 
Harbour, a couple of hours' journey from 
Calcutta by train or bus, should be such 
a great draw for picnickers. During the 
few cool weeks around the year-end you 
will see the suburban trains and buses, 
lorries and cars, unloading at this small 
town huge masses of human cargo, 
scattering and rolling on to the river 
bank to capture the vantage points. They 
will spend the day here cooking and eat¬ 
ing, boating and" playing cards, maybe . 
• dnnking too these days and courting. 
10 gambolling with feathei^ straw hats on, 


sportingly stealing a few radishes or 
cucumbers from nearby fields, violently 
quarrelling with the local vendor over a 
bottle of spurious cold drink or being too 
generous or too cruel to the hordes of 
beggars, hangers-on and pariah dogs 
wistfully looking forward to their seasonal 
bonanza. (Perhaps nowhei’e else you will 
find dogs eating cocon\il kernel with 
such relish > 

We Indians have a genius for being 
oblivious of beauty or de.stroying it 
wherever it is found in our plans for 
living. Our villages are congested, dirty 
and ugly; our towns combine all the 
vices of both villages and cities; and our 
cities are unplanned conglomerations of 
buildings Intersected by narrow, streets. 
The city of Calcutta has a long stretch of 
beautiful waterfront, but from Bagh- 
bazar to Metiabruz the entire bank, except 
a minor break opix)site Port William, is 
covered by dingy warehouses and burning 
ghats depriving the citizens of what could 
be a long and gorgeous promenade along 
the riverside. The Maidan and the parks 
are being relentlessly encioached upon. 
The beautiful Curzon Park fell to the in¬ 
vading trams followed by armies of 
hawkers and the urinating public; the • 
Eden Gardens were ravished by Akashvani 
and a concrete and .steel monstrosity call¬ 
ed stadium ; the Dalhousie Square, once 
a beauty spot, had to accommodate the 






Telephone Bhavan, the trams and a row 
of ugly tinsheds. The Maiclan loo is 
shrinking to fulfil tlie requirements of 
defence, a second Hooghly bridge and an 
underground railway. For whatever 
reason, only the Victorial Memorial 
grounds still remain untouched Although 
the Maidan which is under the joint rule 
of the Defence Department, the polic e and 
the city Corporation is siipposed to be a 
sacred cow and no j^ermanent structure 
by any of the sporting clubs or others are 
allowed on it, the powers that be have 
never hesitated to damage and disfigure 
it by putting up all kinds of buildings on 
various portions of it. The process of 
destruction of whatever open space and 
beauty the city possessed startc^d immedi¬ 
ately after Independence, unde i the able 
regime of Dr. B. C. Roy. h\\ Itoy was no 
doubt a great doctor and a great Chief 
Minister but frankly he was singularly 
unaware of the need for some green relief 
in the congestion of urban living Poverty 
alone cannot explain the unmitigated 
drabness of community living in our 
country. 

These vanishing greens within the city 
are also usc'd as picnic spots of sorts 
• throughout the year, in the (‘\enmgs in 
summer and throughout the day in winter 
You will always find these places full of 
people doing all kinds of things — buy¬ 
ing and selling, sitting idly or roaming 




about, eating all kinds of thing.s (this is 
the picnic part of their activities) and 
producing mountains of litter and in- 
sufTeiable stench. But let us return to 
Diamond Harbour. 

One feels a pang to .sec such a dirty 
and ugly town on one of the iriost beauti¬ 
ful sites in the country. The [licnickers, 
except the highly elndlKmt and irrepress¬ 
ible youths who can indulgi* in high jinks 
with" the aid of amplitied (*anned music, 
leasing girls or picking up (piarrels with 
strangers on inqaovic-.ed [iretexts, have a 
hell of a time here. The sun ii^aches the 
Zf'nith and becomes a tormem ; there are 
no trees around, no shady ncK>k 
where you can lie down and listen to the 
poetry of the earth with closed eyes. Even 
so, if you come here you must wait for 
the sunset, a magnificent technicolour 
phenomenon which almost Justifies the 
ordeals of a picnic. You, or the two of 
you, sit on the river bank quietly and 
watch how the stainless steel sky slowty 
turns into gold, and then crimson and 
mauve and grey in rapid succession when 
on a sudden the huge red orb drops over 
the edge of the horizon And suddenly 
as if from a magician's bag of tricks 
the evening star pops out, blue and serene. 

You feel a chill but sit still and contem¬ 
plate the ris er — the river which symbol¬ 
izes life, its irnpi^rmanence and continuity, 
continuity through cemtinuous change. 11 
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black is beautiful and sexy, especially so when it is a tight little vest 
around the slim figure of exotic young devika rajbans of bombay. the 
striped wrap^over skirt emphasises the tiny waist. 
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Your bath : 

The F'reiich may have a cologne bath, 
the English clean their face and body with 
cleansing cream or dab on fresheiu rs, but 
when you live in a hot tropical country 
like India, the only way to wash away idl 
dirt and dust is to have a bath once, or 
preferably twido, a flay. 

Is it bettei to have a bath in the tradi¬ 
tional Indian style with a bucket and lota 
or soak in a tub ? Mo.st of us don’t hav’^e 
a tub, but for those who do, I would 
recommend a soak at night This is 
infinitely' relaxing liefore sleeping. Pour¬ 
ing on water on the body' from a bucket 
is a good idea for the morning, when you 
want to wake up g<K)d and proper. Stand 
under a shower after a brisk walk or swim, 
or after a good game of tennis, and it will 
immediately invigorate you. 

If you are not washing your hair, then 
invest in a good bathing cap, available in 
plastic. This w’ill prevent your hair ends 
from getting wet. 

If your skin is dry, use oatmeal and 
cream or inoong ki atta and cream (or 
thick milk), and a pinch of haldi to make 
a watery past*'. If your skin is oily, use 
channa ka atta (prelerably home ground), 
a pinch of haldi and milk without cream. 
Or, you will get a herbal bath powder 
froni any South Indian grain shop for 
about lls. 1.50. T.S.R. bath powder is 
specially good. This can also be mixed 
with a little milk and used. 

Before taking your bath, remove all 
make*up. Tweeze your eyebrows. It is 
better to remove all the little hairs daily 
than to let them giow wild and remove 
all of them every fortnight. 

It i.s a goofi idea to apply hand and body 
lotion on thf' anus and leg.s before your 
li.itti. hut a cheaper, equally effective in- 
.'ae(h''iu is any oil. especially coconut. 
Apply under hecks too with a pinch of 
haldi (liirnieric). Apply oil on neck too 
and in.i .sage I'oi fivt' nauute.s. 


Another good idea to be adapted fFtmt 
the West is a long-handled bath brush. 
For toe nails and finger nails, use an old 
toothbrush. 

What should be the temperature of the 
water ? If the weather is not too cold, I 
always recommend tap water. Do you 
know the Malayalees may bathe their 
IxKlies in hot water, but always use cold 
water for their head to keep cool and feel 
fresh ? Unless it is bitterly cold, I always 
recommend tepid water. Besides, too-hot 
water can make you sleepy and is bad for 
the heart. 

Remove all make-up before bathing. If 
you have an oily pimply skin use Cinthol, 
Neko or Chandrika soap for the face, but 
something creamy like Lux for the body. 

Lather on soap and scrub toe nails and 
finger naili, to remove dirt. Use the long- 
handled brush to scrub back. This is 
specially important for long-haired 
women, as it pi events clogging of pores 
'vith oil and the resultant blackheads, 
.s))ots and piinple.s. But be gentle in your 
touch. 

If your arm.s and legs are specially 
liairy, use a ])umice stone with lots of 
lather, in a gentle rotating motion. Use a 
loofah (rod .stone) to remove dead skin 
from heels and elbows, or rub a lime 
peel on them liriskly if the skin is not too 
dark and flaky. 

Rinse your mouth with water. Splash 
on cold water on face, neck, breasts and 
liody Dry yourself gently, not forgetting 
area in-between toes. Dust liberally with 
talcum powder, or rub in hand and body 
lotion 

For bus,\ career girls and housewives 
this is the time to ideally do you l5-mlnute 
toning up exercises. 

Befoi’e taking your bath : 

The old toe-touching routine is still the 
best. Stand .straight, feet apart Bend 
down straight. Touch left toe with right 
hand. Come back to original position. 
Now touch right toe with left hand. Back 
to original position. Do this a dozen times. 

Stand straight, feet apart. Hands 
straight, spread out on either side. Bend 
from left waist, hands still straight, till 
right hand faces ceiling. Back to original 

E osition. Now do this on the right side, 
ack to original position. Do this 12 times. 
Stand straight, feet apart, hands on hips. 
Bend left, back to centre ; bend right, 
back to centre ; bend backwards, back to 
centre; bend forward, back to centre. Do 
this 10 times. 

If you have a batlitub, the following 
exercises will help. The pressure of the 
water will make it more effective. 

Hold on to the .sides of the tub. Now try 
to touch the other end of the tub with 
your toes. Relax. Repeat 10 times. 

Hold on to the sides of the tub. Kick 
legs, up, down, up, down.... as fast as 
possible. 




WILLSPLAIN-youHlikeit! 


MutaMMn priM 90f |l fMT 10 wbiKt to locol tuns 
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JAMES MITCHELL 


PART III 


Duei in the dark _ 

“He came straight up to you ?” 

“That’s right,” Lonely saifi, “Told me 
he knew we were mates.” 

“And who told him ?” 

“Geezer you’d done a few jobs for. Name 
of Hunter. Only he said this had nothing 
to do with Hunter. Said it very j)arti- 
cular. Tell him I got a gun, he says. 
Smith and Wesson Magnum 38 — and all 
the rounds he needs.” 

“Anything else ?” 

“They done you dirt, he says, but he 
only found out about it today. But he 
didn’t .say who they were. Do you know. 
Mr. Callan?” 

“I know,” said Callan. 

He said to tell you it was a crying 
bloody shame and he didn’t want to get 
involved but he had to give you a gun on 
account of you’d always oeen a good mate. 
Meet him half-past eleven tonight, he 
says. That building site off the Cromwell 
Road where they’re building that new 
hotel.” 

So, that’s where I’m supposed to die. 
thought Callan. 

THE BUILDING site looked like the 
aftermath of a Russian spring offensive in 
the Second World War. Bulldozers like 
bogged-down tanks lay humped in mud, 
caissons of concrete, squat and round as 
pill-boxes, lorries, abandoned equipment; 
they were all there. 

Cautiously Callan walked round the 
enormous, empty site, stark-lit by the 
high arcs of .street lights, cold, menacing. 

•16 He was frightened, and nothing he 


could do could dispel the fear. In the 
past he had learned how fear could be 
controlled, even used to aiivaptage to put 
an even finer edge on wariness, to speed 
reactions already as quick as practice and 
reflex could make them. 

But this time it didn’t happen. The 
fear was so inten.se he'couldmt control it. 
But he had to go on. This was his one 
chance to get a gun, and he had to take 
it. 

The man calling himself Judd might, 
just might, be on his own and if he were 
Callan might, just might, be able to get 
his gun from him. If he failed he would 
die, but then he was going to die anyway, 
so what difference did it make ? 

He looked at the building site from 
across the street, Knowles-Martin, Con¬ 
tractors. Site of London’s largest hotel, 
1,200 bedrooms. Warning Guard Dogs on 
Site. Guard dogs he could cope with. 
They didn’t carry guns. He walked on 
further past the Clerk of Works’ hut, a 
pile of pipes like a barricade, a heap of 
trenching spades yellowed with mud. 
He’d once been on a burial detail that 
used spades like that. 

The voice called softly, "Callan Over 
here" and his body reacted as if it had 
been jerked with wires. The man crouch- 
^ by a caisson for wet concrete, his body 
in shadow. A i^ort, thick-set man like 
Judd : a man with a mid-Western accent 
— like Judd. ’They’d really taken trouble 
over this one. 

He crossed the road and neatly took the 
low fence that separated the building 
work from the pavement, then stumbled 
to hands and knees as he neared the 


caisson. When he got up again, there was 
a lump of brick in his hand. The man 
^ the caisson was still deep in its shadow, 
•nie caisson was a vertical cylinder about 
15 feet high, and an iron stairway led to 
its top. 

“Judd,” Callan called. 

The man made no move 

“Over here,” he said. 

Callan moved across towards the caisson, 
past the comfortable shelter of a bull¬ 
dozer, his footsteps almost silent on mud 
that was drying hard. 

As he neared the open space between 
the bulldozer and the cais.son, he called 
out: "Did you get a gun?” 

“Sure I got it,” the man said. “Didn’t 
Lonely tell you ?” 

He was still talking as Callan raced 1o 
the open, swerving away from him. He'd 
got a gun all right; its muzzle was still 
seeking Callan’s heart as Callan hurled 
the brick and dropped to his hands and 
knees like a sprinter waiting for the start. 

The brick landed not quite where 
Callan had aimed, but it did damage 
enough, striking with appalling force at 
a point just below the man’s elbow. He 
gasped and dropped the gun, but as Callan 


Teeth 
bared^he 
killer dog 
hurtled 
at him 



continued his rush, picked it up left- 
handed and scrambled up the caisson's 
stairway. 

Callan, as he followed, could hear him 
groan with pain. The man reached the 
top with Callan only a couple of feet be¬ 
hind him. He turned and kicked but 
Callan was ready for that, head and 
.shoulder ducked beneath the blow and he 
slammed a blow at the man’s other leg 
knocking him off balance as he leaped on 
to the caisson platform. 

They circled warily round the central 
hole in the caisson’s platform, the other 
man with one arm dangling useless. 
Of the gun there was no sign. 

Got it on him, Callan thought. Under 
his arm, or his pants’ waistband. You 
better get on with it boy. Whether he’s 
got mates here or not, this is the best 
chance you’ve got. 

FROM a distance he could hear a high, 
thin whistling sound, but neither he nor 
the other man allowed it to interfere 
with their total concentration on each 
other. Get on with it, Callan told him¬ 
self again, and dived for the other man’s 
right arm, seeking the place already 
hurt, but the geezer was as fast as a cat, 
swerving away from him, using a foot 
trip that sent Callan spinning into the 
guard rail of the caisson platform. Fran¬ 
tically he kept on spinning, just missing 
the follow-up kick that would have killed 
him, using his momentum to launch 
himself back at his assailant again. He 
grunted in agony as a three-finger stroke 
lust missed its target and smashed into 
the hard-packed muscle of his shoulder. 

It was momentum alone that brought 
him through, and the whole weight of 
his body slammed on to the other’s 
injured arm, and the man yelled because 
this was unbearable pain, but went on 
fightirig even so. the left hand seeking 
to striice again. But the pain had slowed 
him too much, and Callan grabbed the 
hand, levered and threw him to the edge 
of the caisson. 

For that kind of fighting, between 
experts, it was the easiest of throws, 
and the other man should have done a 
perfect break-fall and bounced to his 
fwt before Callan could reach him. But 
the pain defeated him once again : he 
was still struggling to roll away as the 
to6 of Cdllan’s shoe found the precise 
spot just below the base of the skull that 
ends all fights. The last sound he heard 
in the world was the click of his own 
spine breaking : after that there was no 
more pain. 

Callan turned him over, frantically 

seeking the gun. As his hand touched it 
he was aware of a shadow where before 
there had been light. He looked up at 
the biggest Alsatian he had ever seen. 

18 In utter silence it had climbed the caisson 


steps; in utter silence it was looking at 
him, crouched and ready. 

'The hair round its neck stood up like 
a ruff, its lips pulled back from teeth 
like miniature sabres. Callan had seen 
dogs like this before. They weren’t the 
kind that went round with guard patrols. 

This one, Callan knew, was a killer. 
Suddenly the dog began a growl that was 
almost inaudible : the great ruff of hair 
stood up even further and Callan, still 
watching it, made his hands search the 
body. The gun was there, in a holster by 
the pants’ waist, a kind with a spring- 
clip. Then, as he was feeling for the 
release clip, the dog jumped. 

It came at him like a projectile that 
weighed a hundred pounds at least, its 
teeth aimed at his throat. Callan hurled 
himself sideways, bumping against the 
man he had killed and the dog’s claw 
clipped open his cheek as it sailed over 
him and saw the gaping hole of the caisson. 
For the first time it howied, in a great 
bellow of fear, that was cut off short by 
a softened thud as it plunged into the wet 
concrete below. 

WEARILY Callan got to his feet and in 
the distance another dog barked in 
answer, then was cut off short. He turned 
to the dead man, and saw him sliding 
head-first into the hole, into which the 
dog had hurled itself. Callan landed across 
his legs in a flailing dive, then hauled 
back frantically. The dead man had been 
solid muscle : it needed all the strength 
of both arms to hold him, then inch him 
back to the lip of the hole. 

What happened then he could see quite 
clearly. The weight of the body pressed 
down on the. lip as Callan dragged and 
heaved, and eventually, when it had 
reached the waist, pressed down on the 
release mechanism of the holster. 

As Callan watched, the gun eased for¬ 
ward, butt first. He released the body 
and grabbed for the gun, but the dead 
man defeated him, sliding forward into 
Callan’s way as he reached for the gun 
butt. Man and gun tc^ether disappeared 
into the caisson and Callan remembered 
that another dog had barked. 

He went down the caisson ladder and 
ran towards the road, hugging every 
shadow he could find. But the dog^ 
handler had spotted him, whistled, point¬ 
ed, and the dog took off after him at once. 
Callan risked one look behind him as'he 
ran. The do^ was 20 }^rds away, and 
gaining on him with every bound. 

Callan leaped for some scaffolding as 
the dog finally drew close : its own leap 
far more powerful than his. He kicked 
and caught it on the shoulder, but the dog 
twisted in the air, landed clean, leaped 
again as Callan ran along a plaiu; bridge 
to a ladder, the only chance he Jiad, 
swarming up, chest heaving, muscles 
ready to crack. The dog ikayed on guard 



at the ladder’s foot. Above him was the 
thin piece of steel girder that was all the 
ladder led to. 

It was 2 in. wide, and 20 ft. above the 
ground. Steeplejacks could walk along it 
as if it was Oxford Street, thought Callan, 
but not me. He found he was wrong. The 
dog's handler fired at him, and the bullet 
hit the girder, ricocheted, wailing, out of 
sight. 

Callan mounted the girder and walked, 
see-sawing, arms outspread, to the next 
ladder — and the dog trotted along the 
plank below him, and was waiting for him 
when he arrived. The next shot ju.st 
missed his foot, and he staggered on 
again, the dog exactly l>elow him. 

But this time he couldn’t make the next 
ladder. Fear, dizziness, fatigue, brought 
him up short. There was a vertical upright 
half-way across, and he hung on to it 
while the dog waited with limitless 
patience, and Callan decided that he would 
sooner be shot than face the dog. 

Two more bullets came, one to ricocht't 
off the upright, inches from his hand, the 
other through the skirt of hi.s raincoat. 
The bastard was a marksman all right. 
He didn’t want to shoot him, he wanted 
him to fall and break his neck, or let the 
dog finish him off. 

Callan felt the raging hate boil inside 
him. This didn’t have even the decency 
of execution about it : this was filth. He 
looked across to the ne.xt vertical beam. 

There was a rope dangling near it : a 
I'ope that led to a metal hopper as big as 
a coffin. One more chance he thought — 
and if the box is empty it’ll do for mine. 
He set off once more, and his faithful 
fr'iend went with him. 

Again he reached the girder, and again 
hung on. The hopper was .suspended six 
feet above him, but clear of him too, pois¬ 
ed exactly above the yjlank where man’s 
best friend was waiting. 

As Callan reached for the ro^je anri 
pulled, he thought he heard the dog’s 
handler whistle again. If he did he was 
too late. The hopper’s mouth opened, 
and an avalanche of bricks roared out, 
the dog disappeared. Callan came down 
the rope hand over hand, and hit the 
ground running, making straight for the 
fence now, swerving as he ran, but there 
were no more shots. He went over the 
fence like a gymnast, and came back into 
a world of streets and street-lights, of 
cars flashing past, and people inside them 
who knew nothing of Callan : who would 
never know whether he lived or died.... 
He felt a sticky warmth on his face, and 
put a hand to it. Blood. Where the first 
dog had got him. He took out a handker¬ 
chief and dabbed it. Have to have it seen 
to. It would be daft to die of blood-poison¬ 
ing after all that. 


to be continued 
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IF YOU DON'T pom of thii 

problem you pro In good company, 
for an Italian playar mlaaad it In a mpteli 
against Norway during tha 19T0 BormuOa 
Bowl 



U>o\h Gama an 
>OJ 663 
?AKJ63 
>53 


The bidding goaa 

SOUTH WEST 
No 

2NT No 

No No 


NOHTM 


EAST 

No 

No 


North*South are playing a syatani in 
which lour-card rnafora are traely opanad 
and 2NT la a weak rabid 
You open the Ace of clubs and follow 
with the Ace of diamonds, partnar playing 
a discouraging card m each caaa What 
do you play next, and why'^ 

At the table West led a heart, which 
proved to be a mistake for the full hand 
was 

AOJ 66 3 
VAKJ63 
'V 5 3 

^ 0 10 9 8 4 
009042 
4632 

K 54 2 
5 

OK J 10 7 

4ko j to 



South won tha heart laad in dummy and 
led a spade to the King and Ace. Now Waat 
exited with a diamond, won by daclarar. 
who cashed two cluba, then led a trump, 
forcing West to play the 9 or 10. Then he 
ruffed a heart back to hand and another 
trump finesse picked up all the trumpa. 

To defeat the contract. West must play 
a diamond at trick 3. not a heart. The 
difference is that South has to use up one 
of his entries prematurely. Ha wins the 
diamond and plays the King of spades (the 
standard safety play, as he can never pick 
up A 10 9 X on the other side). West wins 
and exits with a heart South can come to 
hand with a heart ruff for one trump lead, 
but West splits hts 10 9 7 and cannot be 
prevented from winning another trump 
trick sooner or later. 

This type of play is always worth con¬ 
sidering when a defender has a strong 
trump holding not yet known to the de¬ 
clarer 



THESE STAMPS woro sold for £27 at a 
recent Stanley QIbborta auction In London 
They are an example of the scarce error 
known as 'imperforate between'. The 
sailing-iunk deeign from the Republic of 
China was one or^ moat familiar between 
the two world were. It was first usad for a 
sarias printed In London by Watsriow and 
Sons Ltd and laaued in 1913. from which 
thesa axamplea oama. Later aerlea. printed 
in Peking, were fseued in 1914 and 1923. 
and new values were being added aa late 
as 1933. Tha thraa sariea provide a total of 
mors than 30 different stampa, all of them 
still common. 




f here was a time when Dharmendra was 
more at home farming than .acting, or 
used to walk ahead of the girls he escorted 
to parties Rut those were his pre-*Garam 
Dharani’ days, when he gave a polite 
riamaste in vvvry girl he was introduced 
to. Today, he sports denim trousers, says 
Hi' and shakt^s hands. (I remember 
i^rema Narayan telling me ‘Gcxi, Dharam's 
floored rntv He actually shook hands with 
me today. ) 

The s;mu^ guy who borrowed ten bucks 
from a journalist a <iecade back is now 
(dharmendra the rich guy who doesn't 
mind dipping into his pocket to help out 
anyone in need of financial aid. Only one 
thing has not changed — success has not 
gone into his head. He knows he is a hit. 
But he does not make you aware that you 
are in the company of a much sought after 
hero. His success is his own — he does 
not throw it at you. 

Did you ever think you would be such 
a big hit ? '1 didn't think. I've always 
dreamt big dreams. My success therefore 
was simply a dream come true. You know, 

1 still dream these days, even bigger 
drcani.s. Not any more about money but 
about being the most loved man on earth. 

‘I remember even today, my first taste 
of acting. In a big star cast team with 
Sliammi Kapoor and Madhubala, and me 
in a hot Ins|HK'tor's outfit (God, how funny 
I looked in those baggy trousers), growing 
hotter every second\ Today the studio is 
so much a second home to him that 
Dharam is no longer hot and uneasy in 
front of the camera — his reputation is at 

God, Dharam 

its hottest with the opposite sex. How did 
you get your very apt nickname of 
‘Garam Dharam'? ‘Thanks to you press- 
wallahs. But I never bother to contradict 
the printed word because it gains weight- 
age thereby and gets blows out of pro¬ 
portion.* 

'Doesn’t your wife mind your reputa¬ 
tion’? ‘She does not know about it. And 
she won't believe it either.' 

Dharmendra scoffs at the word ‘super 
star' and feels he is better off as he is, 
‘Because a fall in my career is lx>und to 
come. Since I am not an overpublicised 
star, fall will not be overpublicised 
either . He says he does not know where 
the sec^ret of his .success lies. ‘Ask me 
about other stars and I will tell you why 
they are successful. But don't ask me 
about Dharmendra.' 

Dharm of course cannot help having a 
ring of hangers-on all the time. But he 
has a healthy dislike for chamchagiri. 
Imagine flattering me for my work. Most 
of mv hits are third rate films which 
should nt>t have run for more than two 
tiays/ 


Dharmendra is rather well-known here 
for cutting jpros|jective chamchas with a 
comment. ‘Don't talk rubbish. My film 
was real bakwas^ 

If my directorSciys I have given a good 
shot I am thrilled to bits, since it is a 
genuitu* praise. Rut flattery from others 
leaves me told, because it is generally the 
role that is a hit, not my performance.* 

‘I have been working so hard with such 
a crammed stiiedule everyday that I think 
I will give up all my assignments next 
year and conc entrate on just four or five,' 
said the man with the most number of 
Jubilee hits to his name. 

‘It’s not true that I work only for big 
banners. Take Arjun Hingorani for 
insUmce. 1 am working in his films, am I 
not ?’ Dhaim made "it sound like an 
apology that he d^ies not run after big pro 
dneers. They run after him. 

Though Dharmendra has now given up 
alcohol completely (‘Because he had be¬ 
come a round-the-clock boozer'), he still 
believes that letting himself go once in a 
while is the best way for easing his nerves. 
During a particularly heavy schedule for 
Ramanand Sugar’s ‘Lalkar’, Dharm sud¬ 
denly hit the bottle with all his pent-up 
force, got into a jeep and nearly drove 
over Ramanand Sagar who had come 
hunting for his hero. Dharm gave his 
sexy laugh and said, ‘Sagar took it very 
sportingly and even advised me that a 
rare treat like that was good for the 
system. Dammit. He could afford to give 
me advice like that after asking me slog 
throughout the week.' 

s floored me 

It is difficult to pinpoint any one quality 
in Dharmendra and say, “This is why I 
find him so attractive. One moment it is 
his smile that captures you. Another time 
it is his laugh. Or the way his eyes meet 
yours (even if it is for just a nickering 
moment) like you are the only two people 
in the world. Sometimes his voice. Some¬ 
times his 24-hour freshness that makes 
you forget your own tiredness. But most 
of all his charming, charming nature. He 
is so sporting, so full of good humour and 
so ready to laugh at himself that he is 
easily the most lovable actor going. The 
biggest difference between otiier stars and 
Dharm is that others act humble. Dharm¬ 
endra is humble. 

Almost everytime I interview a star I 
come back feeling I have just met a zmn- 
bie, but it was different with Dharmendra. 
For his part he said excitedly, 'Journalists 
and actors roust always get along on a 
friendly footing like this.’ For my part 
I can only refer Dharm’s dream of getting 
affection from the whole world. _ Here's 
one girl to start with, handsome i 

N. BHARATHt 
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At oiip of thp rowdier parties 
(thank Gixl 1 don't attend 
them), 1 heal there was a 
bust-up — the biggest one 
of Its kind sinee the days 
when Shammi Kapoor used 
to bash around parlies There 
was this Delhi friend of film- 
folk, Choudhuiy, known as 
Chou, who was at this paity, 
who seemed to iik producer 
Bhappie Some for no reason 
at all Si'pms Some was talk¬ 
ing to Asha Sachdev and 
Chou said something in 
answer to Sh.ikti Samarita’s 
Cjuestion, “Which heroine 
should I take Chou had 
been talking to Shakti and to 
this (lue^tion, the nearest giil 
he could sc'c was Asha So he 
said, ‘ Why not lake Asha 
And this brought on an on 
slaught of cynical attack 
froni Bhappic' who bc'gan by 
saying that Chciu “disturbed’ 
him 

Then you can imagine the 
pie-fight ivpe of pow-wows 
‘hat ensuc'd Bhappie bt'gan 
pushing Chou not only with 
words but also with his 
hands And Chou who was 
trying to kc'ep quiet, think¬ 
ing the othei was high, had 
to retaliate Little spurts of 
pushing bc‘g.m within the 


party and finally someone ^ 
said there were some goondas M M- 

standmg downstairs waiting • • 

for Chou The police were 
sent to the building and the 
goondas went away and the 
fight somehow fizzled off to¬ 
wards daybreak 



Anju Mahendroo has got 
her first break in films 
courtesy Manmohan’s first 
production, "Teer Aui 
Talwar" There was a 
Muhuiat at Nataia] Studio 
attended to capacity by film 
wallas Considering Anju’s 
own social c ucle, which 
numbcied a big total, the 
crowd seemed evtia laige 
The camera wms switched 
on by pi (xlucei-director 
Shakti Samanta, who had 
later had his own shooting 
on the next set, for 
‘Ajnabee” The Muhurat 
r lap was given by Ramanand 
Sagar, followed by the shot 
on Anju in a Victor lan-slim 
costume She was given her 
lines by the director Kamran 
who IS regarded in eatles 
here as a Stunt-film King — 
whic h means that he is a 
wi^aid with stunt films This 
one is like Robin Hood 
bringing ail the villains 
from Manmohan to Ranjee 
not forgetting the hero 
Vinod Khanna, who stood 
i]uitt forlorn away fiom the 
ciowd Seems to me, some 
kind of a villains-of the- 
woild unite ' enterprise Oh- 
Oh Forgot Bindu who came 
bouncing down the entrance, 
one hour late, attei the 
Muhurat-shot, snaps, laddoos 
and cokes Clutching a bou¬ 
quet, she breathlessly asked 
to be excused — it was hei 
sister’s wedding the next 
day She was greeted by co- 
star Deb Mukerji with more 
than a glint of familiarity 

Will someone tell me why 
Kiran Kumar dropped out 
of Aiqu’s film, giving place 
to Deb Mukerji ’ His acting 
in Romeo was as bad as hero 
Shashi’s was gocxl — so wh> 
this complex of guest roles ’ 

Raakhee’s bab> has the same 
champagne-eyes of her 
mother Only Gulzar’s nose 
IS much in evidencxj, say the 
visitors who keep coming to 
scrutmise the baby Raakhee 


declared it was' a pho 
finish victory for her 
neck-to-neck in the ra 
being Dimple. Kham 
baby , folks say, is going 
be like the mother, w 
loves leisure and lazine 
But I say the baby is ji 
like Its father, who kec 
everyone waiting with ) 
lateness at work This ba 
sure had a lot of us waiti 
— according to the doct 
Dimple’s baby’s delayed 
one week Well w 
the Khannas, if everythi 
went on time and accordi 
to schedule, it would ji 
not be interesting enouj 
Meanwhile it was worth t 
wait 


The phone connection 
Juhu went haywire for t 
days First it was an und 
ground fault, a major o 
which killed the connectic 
for one week The rest 
the ten days, were spent 
the Goels* number lici 
picked up by a Gujet 
industrialist , Amitab 
number being picked up 
the ccxik of Mrs Sha 
Mahendroo, And some k 
Bhaiyya professing to be ( 
brother of Hema Mai 
repeating that th^ was I 
residence, Finally, one c 
there were two calls ir 
the Prime Ministei’s rt 
dence to Mrs Tcji Bachc’ 
or Jaya Bhaduri whoe' 
was available, which Ai 
Mahendrex) picked up A 
poor Dr Bachchan, i 
father of Amitabh, kept p 
testing to three frantic c< 
from a lady caller that 
he was not Anju's serva 
but Amit's father The phe 
chaps are .still disentangl: 
themselves from the trui 
lines. Till then there is go 
to be no peace in the S 
Colony at Juhu Serves th 
right, I say When the o 
nections are normal, the fi 
folk put up acts of be 
either in tne bathroom 
sleeping or out of Bconfa 
hope these ten days hi 
given them enough to for 
that they don’t want to eo 
on the line for genu 
callers! 



AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 4S; MAIN 
ACNOSS 

3 WofsNppingNttr--'Taylor? Not exactly (10) 

11 Butt and butt eiKlle8Sty--l might (7) 

12 Jock’s above taking one in; to him it's shabby (5) 

13 Often goes with a blond bird, sweet-toothed (7) 

IS Pop star the French name number indefinite (6) 

IS Jazzman makes love in a railway carriage (6) 

17One in grey? Wrong, one in pink*? (5) 

IS Once betrothed one's finally secure, as it were? (7) 

21 It's dim round lop of skylight, cracked (6) 

23 Big fish - not par conceivably (6) 

27 Recurring affliction, one to include ultimate in 
aching? (7) 

29 What Passchendaele became - when I preshided'? (5) 

31 One small coin or another (obsj, j'en ai beaucoup <6) 

32 As usual you've unaccompanied pieces beside (6) 

33 Flashing lights in a bistro be sick-making (7) 

34 Often held up m a Western story (5) 

35 Short voyageConsider about port, returning (7) 

36 Sorry creature gets ace about back, vital at 
Wimbledon (10) 
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DOWN 

1 Amphibians may mob salt at sea (10) 

2 Blast s over one; something like a helmet’s needed (5) 
4 Dirks'^ Searches up around North for them (6) 

The world s round ■“ that's pleasant to hear (7) 

6 Roars once and strips of clothing (6) 

7 Turn out in sun up - it was in the beginning (5) 

8 Jock’s charity In this, we hear, is huge (6) 

9 Most of grave’s in order ~e.g. R.I.P.? (7) 

10 Extra performer.one in production of Pinero (7) 

14 No heel s obscured when the German s in-(10) 

19 Fine fabric tack round it. taken up (7) 

20 Group, large one wandering round lake? (7) 

•22 Woody (7) 

24 Once gambled wildly at length and paid out (6) 

25 Scattered petals softly coloured (6) 

26 Dancer, after saint’s head, concealing nought (6) 

28 Cunning old rogue’s jargon (5) 

30 Protects Mac’s fold; counts last as first (5) 


AZED No. 44 Soiution and notes 
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ACROSS 

10. h If) R U n (K. and J 
Capek), tl, Hfdden S lit , 
16 ,1 e e&aw.Isaac, 

19, Reward.pot (lav ) 
ZI.Anag Slit .96.3 
meanings, s v bull, 29 ,1 a 
un-Mocl-ish. 31,Gan>'t-let 
S lit . 33, Hero(n), Gk 
legend, 24. Aneg m pa»(h) 
S iit 
DOWN 

2, Lovelace . loved I not 
honour more,*, % 1 e hen 
cncar, 4. Anag S Ml , 6, 
Anag round Hyde (Park). 
9.2 meanings, 9, Nymph 
who spurned Pan, 16, 

B Belle, railway tram. 

I 7Z BuJ-st S Ilf.. 23. Nobby 
I S . footballer 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
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Supreme sDategist 
Great Games by Chess Prodigies, by Fred 
Reinfeld (Collier-Macmillan. paperback 246 
pages, 90p). was published in hardback 
some five years av^o It is inexpensive and 
readers, for once, will get value for money 
The sub'title accurately describes (also for 
once) the contents The outstanding early 
games of Paul Morphy, J R Capablanca. 
Sammy Reshevsky, Bobby Fischer 
Retnfeld’s formula of giving each game a 
little introduction does not work well 'ms 
time. Perhaps haste of execution has tend¬ 
ed to make some oi them misleachng or 
even wrong Thus, to say of the last game in 
the book To defeat a great tactician like 
Kares with his own weapons is a feat which 
sets off Fischer’s outstanding capabilitiee 
m the best Nght.’ shows that the author 
either misunderstands what ts meant by 
tactfcs or else underestimates Keres as a 
player. The implication that Fischer is a 
tactician par exceltence fs totalty arroneous 
He IS in fact a supreme strategist and I give 
the game In question, which was played at 
the Curacao Candldales Toumainent in 
1962, to show It, 

White: Fischer. Black: Keres. 

F--K4, 2. KI*-KB3. Kt-OB3: 
6. B-NI6, P--OR3*. 4. B-IU. Kt^-03; 
8. 0-0. B-IC2, 8 . R-K1. P-QKt4; 
T. a-KIO, P-Q9; 8. P-B3, 0-0; 


9. P-KR3. K1~QR4. 10. B-B2, P-B4, 
11. P-~04, Kt--Q2. 12. PxBP. PxP; 

13. OKI -Q2. Q-B2. better here m Bole- 

slavsky's 13 ..P-B3 

14. Kl-BI. Kl--Kt3; IS. Kt-K3. R-QI. 

16. Q- K2, B-K3: and here P-B3 is 
preferable 

17. Kt~Q5f. KtxKt; 18. PxKt, BxOP, 
19;Kt X P, R~R2; rather better was 19. 
B-B1 as now Black has to be careful 
about matlrui threats on the beck rank. 

20. B-B4. Q~Kt3; 11, OR~01, P -K13: 
White was threatening 22. RxB, RxR; 

23. Q-K4 

22. Kt-Kt4. KI-B5. 23. B-R6, B-*K3; 

24. B-*^Kt3.Q~Kt1. 

25. RxRch, BxR; 20. BxKt. PxB; 
27. Q X P, now the weakness on the black 
back rartk is apparent. 

27. ., 0-03; 28. 0-R4. 0-K2. 

29. Kl-B6rh. K-RI; 30w KI-Q5. 0-02; 
31. 0-K4. Q-Q3, 32. Kt-B4. since the 
enemy Bishop cannot move owing to the 
threat of mata this evamualty wins another 

-K2; 33. B-KtS, R - K1; 34. B X B, 
RxB; 36. KtxB. OxKt; 38. QxO, PxO, 
37. RxP. R-QOch; 38. K-R2, R-Q7: 
it. R-K«. RkBP; 40. R-K!7, R-03; 
41. K-Kt3. les^. Stack Is helplesa 
against tha thraaTof P-OR4. P-AS and 
R-KI8. Ona of thoaa fine strategic pur- 


poiaM gamaa for wh«c4i dw dwdd ohi^^ 
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AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) 
Your desire to give a lot of 
time to a good friend may lead 
you Into an involvence which 
wont be beneficial. Profession¬ 
als t remember that not every¬ 
one shares your ideas and 
opinions. Businessmen I money 
is almost your sole objective 
this week. For women, the best 
help comes from persons or 
situations at some distance. If 
you are In service, this is an 
Important week for clearing your 
desk. 


PISCES (Feb. 19 — March 20) 
You are eager to add to your 
assets and possessions now. 
Ladies, this week it is essential 
to try to make the Individual 
you are most closely attached to 
be more aware of your feelings. 
If you are In service, recent 
contact with an individual 
recent contact with an individual 
may have an invigorating 
effect Girls t an amusing 
letter may be expected. 
Artistes I pleasing possibilities 
are there. Businessmen ! clear¬ 
ing up a problem which has 
been in the background is 
Indicated. 



ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
Generally you like to flit 
from one Interest to another, 
but this Is the week to carry 
through with a desire. For ail¬ 
ing persons, this is the right 
time to improve health by prov¬ 
en treatments. Ladles, an 
amusing week socially. Girls 1 
success In your endeavours 
assured. Professionals! good 
prospect for handling a profit¬ 
able transaction. If you are in 
service, you are likely to be 
helped by your seniors. 



TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
It would be wise for you to 
be a workhorse this week. In 
the second half of the week 
your home b l*kely to be the 
centre of your activities. In 
office, a temporary change b 
indicated. For unmarrieds 
the start of a new friendship 
Is a possibility. Businessmen I 
some unexpected situations 
may unnerve you. Ladies I 
you may not be able to reooiv 
^i)e to a Arbaiatt 


GEMINI (May 21 -- June 20) 
Events which are Initially 
dbturbing to you may turn to 
your advantage. Professionals! 
door of excellent opportuni¬ 
ties may open this week. 
Executives, your seniors will 
appreciate your contribution to¬ 
wards work. Businessmen t 
success in new venture indi¬ 
cated. If you are in service, 
try to understand the view¬ 
points of your colleagues 
Ladles I this is a wonderful 
time for you to perfect your 
schedules and handle the 
demands of your life and 
problems. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
This is a week of Important 
developments in financial inter¬ 
ests. Ladies I you will derive 
enjoyment from film or theatre 
going. Bachelors and un¬ 
married girls I an attachment 
of unhappy outcome Indicated 
Businessmen I now you are 
able to win over new allies and 
expand your scope of busi¬ 
ness. Girls I bonds of friend¬ 
ship can now be established. 
Executives, the first half of the 
week is good for attending in 
conferences and meetings. 

Me 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) 
You may now go forward 
with plans that were formerly 
stalemated. Assistance from a 
person of dynamic personality 
and an intelligent organiser 
indicated. Professionals I you 
may be chosen for a commit¬ 
tee. if you are in service, 
travel seems a probability. 
Ladies, you may become rather 
temperamental. Bachelors I 
unexpected circumstances are 
apt to upeet you. Artistes I 
you have a good chance get¬ 
ting all possible assistance 
from your associates. 


UBRA (Sept 23 — Cot 22) 
Many new activities and 
interests can now be youib. 
You may now plunge into 
whatever arises and that 
appeats to you. You wilt have 
pleasant time at social and 
recreational activitlea with 
your near and dear ones. 
Professionals I older associatee 
will be helping you. Business¬ 
men, sudden improvement Is 
assured. If you are In service, 
office life will follow a more 
than usually eventful course. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23 — Nov. 22) 
This W€»ek you may get sup¬ 
port and desired backing from 
highly-placed individuals. 

Health of your spouse may 
cause you concern, if you are 
planning for a travel be careful ^ 
at the time of moving from one 
place to another. Business¬ 
men and professionals I com¬ 
modity prices may make you 
worried. Artistes 1 your natural 
pioneering qualities will make 
you attractive. Ladies 1 be dis¬ 
creet over domestic and per¬ 
sonal matters. 



SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23 — 
Dec. 20) 

As the week advances, 
opportunities will Increase. 
Businessmen I you may try 
some unsual and modern 
channels for business Improve¬ 
ment Professionals t you will 
enjoy a surprising run of good 
luck. If you are in service, pro¬ 
motion seems likely to mater¬ 
ialise. Executives, new res- 
ponsibiiltles and added pay 
Indicated. Ladles I this week 
some happy events. BachelorsI 
unexpectM experufiture may 
fdrce you to borrow. 



VIRGO (August 22 — Sept. 22) 
You siBsi the week leeUng 
very much put out and you 
may easily end up Indulging in 
self-pity unless yCMi sternly re¬ 
press this tendency. The 
secbnd half of the w^ finds 
It easier for you to achieve 
the goat Businessmen and 
professionals i your personal 
plans may have to be sacrific¬ 
ed for your assta^^* Udlest 


CAPBIOORN (Dec. 21 Jan. 19) 
You aie a forward-fooklng 
person and this will be In tine 
with your personal qualities. 
This week certain develops 
office may make 
. Heaitti is Ihmly 
Success of your 


brothii^iMifbve wfH maim 
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WORLD OF 



COINCIDENCE 

ARTHUR KOhSTIT.R 


TO START WITH, a trivial experience 
which is typical of a frequently recurring 
pattern. 

In the spring of 1972, The Sunday Times 
invited me to write about the chess world 
championship match between Boris 
Spassky and Robert Fischer, which was 
to take place later that year in Reykjavik, 
Iceland. Chess has been a hobby since my 
student days, but I felt the ne^ to catch 
up on recent developments; and also to 
learn something about Iceland, where I 
had only sjpent some hours in transit on a 
transatlantic flight during the war. So one 
day in May I went to the London Library, 
St. James's Square, to take home some 
books on these two unrelated subjects. I 
hesitated for a moment whether to go to 
the ‘‘C’' for chess section first, or to the 
“I” for Iceland section, but chose the 
former, because it was nearer. There were 
about 20-30 books on chess on the shelves, 
and the first that caught my eye was a 
bulky volume with the title : Chess in 
Iceland and in Icelandic Literature by 
Williard Fiske. 

It was published in 1905, by — of all 
things — “The Florentine Typographical 
Society, Florence, Italy.” 

This tvpe of coincidence, involving 
libraries, owks, quotations, references or 
single words in special contexts, is so fre¬ 
quent that one almost regards them as 
one's due. Here are a few more examples 

Excerpt from a letter by Dame Rebecca 
West, D.B.E., undated, received on 
October 6, 1972 : 

She went to Chatham House (the Royal 
Institute of IntematJkmal Affairs) to check 


up on a certain episode related by FriLsche 
— one of the accused in the so-called 
minor Nuremberg (war crime) trials 
I looked up the Inals in thf library and 
was horrified to find they are published 
in a form almost usele.ss to the re.searcher. 
They are abstracts, and are catalogued 
under arbitrary headings After hours of 
search I went along the line of shelves to 
an assistant librarian and said I can't find 
it, there’s no clue, it may be in any of 
these volumes.” (There are shelves of 
them ) I put my hand on one volume and 
took it out and carelessly liKiked at it, and 
if was not only the right volume, but I 
had opened it at the right page 
The added twist here is that while her 
systematic search had remaned fruitle.ss, 
her apparently random guess was instantly 
rewarded, as if it had been guided by 
intuition. 


THE LHIRARY ANGEL 


De Maistre has a nice phrase . "L’ange 
distributcur des pensees." After reading 
through a score of “library cases” one is 
temptra to think of library angels in 
charge of providing cross-references. 

The next report (RERU case No. 785) 
will probably ring a bell in many long- 
married couples' ears: 

Yesterday mv husband was deeply 
immersed in a oook whilst I, browsing 
somewhat idly through the Penguin Dic- 
tionaiy of (Rotations, found myself on 
page 392 reading Terence. At this junc¬ 
ture my husband interrupted me and read 
aloud from page 21 of his boede — Jung's 5 






Andre Maurois 


Psychological Tyi^s. ■ • • . 

“Certum est quia impossible est. .. .this 
is certain because it is impossible” (Tertul- 
lian). 

I discussed this for some time with him 
and then returned to the page still open 
in ray book. The first words to catch my 
eye were the following : “Credo quia im¬ 
possible — I believe because it is impos- 
ible.”) 

Can this be dismissed as pure coincid¬ 
ence ? Two such totally divorced works 
being linked by a single quotation at a 
specific point in time and [or ESP between 
us — surely the substance of Tertullian’s 
words, mocking as they do accepted 
modes of logical thought, may lead us to 
expect otherwise ? 

Another “quotation case” with a 
strangely lyrical quality, from the Reli¬ 
gious Experience Research Unit (RERU) 

. at Manchester College, Oxford. 

In 1968 my daughter was jilted for the 
6 second time and I could not comfort her 


or stay her weeping. I went into the 
kitchen to get a drink and prayed desper¬ 
ately to be able to give her words of 
comfort as I am usually inarticulate in 
such situations, although I feel keenly. 

As I waited for the kettle to boil I dis¬ 
tinctly heard the words, “As the sun sets, 
it also rises.” At the time I accepted this 
without astonishment, and only after¬ 
wards did the full impact of that voice 
come to me. However, I went back to the 
lounge to my distraught daughter. Giving 
her a drink I said, “As the sun sets, it 
also l ises.” She seemed quieter and I 
wen’ to bed. 

A year afterwards my daughter was 
getting married. 1 booked the reception 
at a country Jacobean mansion recom¬ 
mended to me, and having photos taken 
it was decided that the lack of sun at the 
main entrance would not n)ake for a good 
picture, so we went to the garden 
entrance where steps lead down on to a 
terrace. Cut there in the old stone of the 
door lintel under which tht happy pair 
were .standing was “As the sun sets, it 
also rises.” 

I shall conclude this section with ^ 
another personal experience, witnessed 
by four people. 

In June, 1961, my wife and I moved 
into a house we had built as a summer 
residence in the mountain village of 
Alpbach, in the Austrian Tyrol. Alpbach 
is a place with a strong Catholic tradi¬ 
tion, and though we are not Catholics, we 
agreed to have the house blessed by the 
parish priest, Herr Pfarrer Dannmger, 
to comply with local custom. On the 
morning of Sunday, June 25th, the day 
appointed for the ceremony, while wait¬ 
ing for Pfarrer Danninger, I was reading 
Andre Maurois' biography of Alexander 
Fleming. It contains a passage where 
Maurois discusses the hypothesis that the 
biblical hyssop, which the ancient 
Hebrews used in their purification rites 
during the harvest feast, was a plant 
which carried the mould penicillium ; and 
he quotes verse 7 from Psalm 51 : “^rge 
me with hyssop and I shall be clean.” 
When I got to this passage my wife call¬ 
ed, “The Herr Pfarrer is here''; so I put 
a bookmark in that page and went down¬ 
stairs. Our neighbours, the farmer 
Othmar Radinger and his wife, joined in ; 
and after the traditional glasses of 
Schnaps, Pfarrer Danninger performed the 
ceremony — which culminated in his 
sprinkling the walls with holy water and 
reading out in German, Psalm 51, verse 7 : 
“Purge me with hyssop and I i^ll be 
clean.” 

When it was over, I showed the guests 
the Maurois volume with the bom^ark, 
in it. They were not unduly impressed, 
as they simply tocrfc it for granted that 
“such things happen.” 





DEUS EX MACiyNA 



J. B. Priestley 


After the ghosts in the library, the 
ghost in the machine. The previous sec¬ 
tion dealt with coincidental events of a 
verbal nature. In the following section 
I shall cite a few bissarre cases involving 
mechanics and engineering 

The next case was r^orted by a friend 
and subsequently confirmed in writing. 

On May 20, 1972, a group of people 
were standing round a swimming pool 
in the garden of the Hon-Mark Bonham- 
Carter’s house near the small village of 
Ripe in Sussex .. .The pool had been 
emptied to be relined, but at the bottom 
there remained a quantity of water too 
low to go down the draining hole, which 
made it impossible to start work. 

Various ideas of how to proceed were 
discussed and rejected, till one of the 
guests, the local architect, said : "What 
we need is a builder’s pump, but the 
problem is how to get hold of one.” At 
that moment a loud noise was heard from 
the road (about 40 yards away), and a 
lorry rattled slowly by, carrying a build¬ 
er’s pump. The architect leapt into his 
car, caught up with the lorry, and the 
pool was promptly drained 

'The next case, though also of the deus 
ex machina type, belongs to an altogether 
different category. To spare the feelings 
of those involved, I have to camouflage 
their identities, but the facts are correct 
in every detail. 

On a certain day in November 1971, a 
gifted young architect (unknown to me) 
who had suffered a nervous breakdown, 
threw himself in front of an incoming 
train in a London underground station, 
and was taken to hospital His injuries 
were severe; a fractured pelvis, punc¬ 
tured abdomen with extrusion of intes¬ 
tine, lacerated back and severe bruising 
However, he pulled through. 

I learned a^ut this incident from a 
relative of the victim (also unknown to 
me), who, after reading The Roots of 
Coincidence, wrote to me about the 
strange circumstances surrounding it: 

Some days after the event I was talk¬ 
ing to one of the doctors at the Hospital 
who asked me if I had heard the full 
story. He said the case was engrossing 
the interest of London TransTOrt. Appar¬ 
ently Harold’s life was saved not at all 
because the train driver saw him and 
applied the brakes in time. Quite indepen¬ 
dently, and with no knowledge of Harold 
or of what he intended to do, some 
passenger on the train had pulled down 
the "Emergency” handle And again 
independent^ of Harold’s case, London 
Transport had interviewed this passenger 
wiUi a view to a prosecution on the ground 
that he had no reasonable cause for pulling 


the handle. 

This passenger’s pulling the handle must 
have saved Harold’s life They had to jack 
up the tiam to get him out, therefore he 
must have been well under it. On the 
other hand a wheel cannot have passed 
over him or he would have been Killed 
Pulling the "Emergency" handle applies 
the brakes automatically The difference 
between life and death must have been 
measured in. . second” 

If one had precise figures foi the inci¬ 
dence of suicides by this method at this 
station, the incidence of "false alarm” calls 
by passengers, etc., etc, a calculation of 
statistical probability could be made, but 
one supposes the chances are infinitesim¬ 
ally small. 

Anybody familiar with, the London 
Underground system can confirm that it 
is quite impossible for a passenger to see 
what is happening in front of the engine . 
Even the driver, who has a free view, has 
an emergency brake within reach, and 7 



'*7ou are mis taken* 


Herr Professor" Jung told Freud 

trained leflexes, did not have time to act 
when Harold .lumped. If we assume that 
the unknown passenger acted on a tele¬ 
pathic impulse, we must also assume that 
it was a precognitive impulse, anticipating 
the event by a couple of seconds to stop 
the train in' time. 

This is obviously a case which could be 
interpreted either in terms of telepathy 
combined with precognition, or as a ^coin¬ 
cidental event.'*^ As already said, the two 
categories overlap — unless one is pre¬ 
pared to regard the former as sub-cate¬ 
gories of the latter. 

The last “warning” case appeared, 
rather surprisingly, in the Personal View 
column of the British Medical Journal — 
not usually given to printing this kind of 
stuff. The author, P, I. D. Konotey Ahulu, 
a ph>rsician in Accra, Ghana, related in 
his article various paranormal phenomena 
frequently encountered in his country. 
The concluding part of it read : 

The following story, though not pecul¬ 


iarly African concerns my own family. 
On Friday, December 16, 1949, I came 

home from Achimota l^hool for five 
weeks’ holiday. My brother Jerry had also 
just arrived home on the same day from 
the Presbyterian Secondary School. 
Though their school had eight weeks' 
break Jerry insisted he had just one week. 
"Don't be silly, I just heard you had eight 
weeks,” 1 remarked. *T have one week,” 
he simply replied. On Wednesday the 21st 
while we helped Mamma make cakes and 
doughnuts for Christmas, Jerry sat quietly 
in a corner rather unconcerned. Asked 
whether he wouldn’t be the first to pounce 
on tne finished product, he retorted, “I’m 
not going to eat this cake and neither are 
you ” Strange remark from one who never 
played with his fcKXi Mamma then com- 
mented that Jerry had been moody, “these 
past few days ” 'On the Friday, the 23rd, 
there was a students’ football match three 
miles away at Somanya. He played at 
centre-forward while I was inside-left. 
Soon after half-time a flash of lightning 
cracked across the field grazing my fore¬ 
head and my left hand — it didn’t burn 
me, but it ielt as if I had been sharply 
sprinkled with sand I heard the whistle-' 
go, and to my right was Jerry lying on 
his back, his left hand across his chest, 
quite dead. The shock was quite indescrib¬ 
able “A week ago he said he had just one 
week,” I kept whispering, in a daze. We 
were in mourning at Christmas — how 
could we eat cakes? 

I told this story to fellow students at 
Westminster Hospital. Most of the boys 
listened without comment, but one (who 
with two more clinical years to go had 
already chosen his speciality — psychia¬ 
try) had a ready answer for the pheno¬ 
menon. “Quite simple,” he said, “your 
brother was just accident-prone!” 

So It .seems twentieth centuiy “scienti¬ 
fic” man finds a reason for everything. 
My personal view is that Melius est nescire 
centrum, quam non tenere ctrculum — it 
is better not to know the centre than 
wander out of the circle (literally). I 
prefer Blaise Pascal’s rendering of the 
same idea : “The supreme achievement 
of reason is to realise that there is a limit 
to reason.” 


POLTEINEISTS 


The counterpart of the deus ex machina 
are the malicious gremlins and library 
imps responsible for mislaid references, 
vanished documents, treacherous picture 
books and other delinquent gadgets. An 
extreme form of this type of phenomena 
are the Poltergeists of folklore — malici¬ 
ous sprites, specialising in knockings, rap- 
pings, explosive bangs: in moving objects 
through the air, thiwing stones through 
walls and, in modem times, causing elec- 













trie appliances to get out of con^l. How¬ 
ever inane these reported manifestations 
are, the reports reveal a curiously con¬ 
sistent and specific pattern, which is quite 
different from the lurid tales of ghosts 
and ap/>arjtions. A few examples will 
illustrate this. 

First, there is the famous episode which 
took place when, in March 1909, Jung 
visited Freud in Vienna. At that time, 
as Ernest Jones reports in his biography, 
“Jung’s admiration for Ihreud and enthus¬ 
iasm for his work were unbounded. His 
encounter with Freud he regarded as the 
high point of his life....” 

in the emotionally charged atmosphere 
of the meeting, Jung, a lifelong believer 
in ESP, brou^t this subject up. Freud, 
at that time, did not believe in it (though 
in his later yeans he did). Jung describes 
what followed : 

While Freud was going on this way, I 
hud a curious sensation. It was as if my 
diaphragm was made of iron and was 
becoming red-hot — a glowing vault. 
And at that moment there was such a loud 
refiort in the bookcase, which stood right 
next to us, that we both started up in 
alarm, fearing the thing was going to 
topple over us. I said to Freud : “'There, 
that is an example of a so-called catalytic 
phenomenon.” 

“Oh come,” he exclaimed. “That is 
sheer bosh." 

“It Ls not,” I replied. “You are mis¬ 
taken, Herr Professor. And to prove my 
point I now predict that in a moment 
there will be another loud report!” Sure 
enough, no sooner had I said the words 
than the same detonation went off in the 
bookcase. 

To this day I do not know what gave 
me this certainty. But I knew beyond all 
doubt that the report would cenne again. 
Freud only started aghast at me. I do not 
know what was in his mind, or what his 
look meant. In any case this incident 
aroused his mistrust of me, and I had the 
filing that I had done something against 
him. I never afterwards discussed the 
incident with him. 

Unless one assumes that Jung had in¬ 
vented the whole storv, or that he hid 
Christmas crackers in Freud’s bookshelf 
which he detonat^ by remote control, 
one has to admit that the event was 
decidedly odd. 


THEPnMmCIU. JOKER 


In most of these case histories, regard¬ 
less of how you interpret them, there 
seems to be some purpose, or perscmal 
motivation or emotional significance 
involved. But as often as not one comes 
across bizarre coincidental events which 
lo have been contrived wantonly, 
10 without rhyme or reason, by some prac¬ 


tical joker behind' the scenes. Thus 
J. B. Priestley sent me the following anec¬ 
dote (which *he subsequently included in 
a book of his own). It will be remembered 
that PriestlQT is married to Jacquetta 
Hawkes, the archaeologist: 

...My wife brought three large coloured 
lithographs by Graham Sutherland. When 
they arrived here from London she to(^ 
them up to her bedroom to hang them up 
in the morning. 'They were leaning 
against a chair and the one on the outside, 
facing the room, was a lithograph of a 
grasshopper. "When Jacquetta got into 
bed that night, she felt some sort of twitter¬ 
ing movement going on, so she got out and 
pulled back the clothes. Hiere was a 
grasshopper in the bed. No grassht^per 

had been seen in that room before, nor has 
been seen since. No grasshopper has ever 
been seen at any other time in this house. 

PEOPLE, NAMES AND PIMS 

Among the ccanmonest “coincidental” 
experiences are thinking or dreaming of a 
person with whom one has lost touch a 
long time ago — and the next day receiv¬ 
ing a letter from, or bumping into, that 
person. Some of these cases obviously 
belong to the category of classical ESP. 
Others are so trivial that the sceptic can 
Justifiably invoke the argument from selec¬ 
tive memory — to wit, that there are 
innumerable instances in your life when 
you thought of Uncle Toby in Austria and 
did not get a letter from him — and those 
instances you don’t remember. Yet there 
are some cases of the “encounter” type so 
peculiar that the explanation by telepathy 
breaks down, and the memory-argument 
wears thin. 

'The next incident is a nice miraculet 
which every motorist will delight in. It 
happened to Michael Meyer, the translator 
and biographer of Ibsen (letter of 8-11-72): 

This May, early one morning, a lorry 
ground along the side of my car parked in 
the street and caused over £ 100-worth of 
damage, and drove off without leaving 
any details. Some workmen on a scaffold¬ 
ing had seen it and said that a passer-by 
had stopped the driver and apparently 
taken details. A day later I found an un¬ 
shed note, evidently frexn this passer-by, 
giving me the number of the lorry and tlie 
owners' name and address; the bottom 
of the piece of paper had been torn off, as 
though the writer had signed it but then 
decidra against involving himself, further 
(which I later found to have been the 
case). The owners, when contacted by my 
insurers, refused to acknowledge that any 
such accident had occurred and mv insur¬ 
ers said that unless we could produce the 
witness we mi£^ not be able to claim. A 
few days lator, I was pla3ring cricket at 
Hurlingham and a monber of the c^qpos- 



ing team, a man named Fitzerald whom 
I had played cricket with during the war 
but tuid not met since said ; “Your car’s 
had a nasty crack”. When I began to tell 
him about it, he interrupted ; 

“I know. I was the man who stopped 
the driver and put the details on your 
windscreen.” The result was that we were 
able to reclaim from the owners (1 think 
the final bill uvas £115). That I think is 
an amazing coincidence; what on earth 
can the odds have been against my meet¬ 
ing that witness under circumstances 
which could enable him to identify me as 
the owner of that car ? If it had b^n at a 
party he would never have been khown; 
nor would he have if there had not for¬ 
tunately been space around the actual 
playing pitch for \is to park our cars, as 
seldom happens at cricket matches. 

Note that Michael Meyer had lost touch 
with Mr. Fitzgerald since the war; that 
Mr. Fitzgerald had no idea of Meyer’s pre¬ 
sent address, nor that the damaged car 
was his car. 


DOWN MD ACROSS 


Crosswords are a favourite playground 
of library angels — or dictionary imps. 
Addicts are familiar with what one might 
call “the echo-phenomenon”: you find a 
rare word in a crossword which is un¬ 
familiar or unknown to you and in the 
next few days it keeps cropping up in 
newspapers and books; or vice versa : 
you are preoccupied with an idea and find 
it the next day reflected in the magic grid. 
When I started on this chapter I was much 
preoccupied with the "clustering effect”; 
sure enough, during the first week of my 
labours. The Times Crossword No. 12427 
carried this obliging light: 2 down : 
“Close-packed groups of many desirous 
characters (8)." “Clusters” of course (a 
hundred vile lusters). 

The most remarkable cluster of coinci¬ 
dences — or echoes — appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph’s crossword columns 
immediately preceding the allied invasion 
of Europe — D-Day, June 6th, 1944. The 
codewcH^ referring to various operations 
were mrhaps the best kept secrets erf the 
war. TTie name for the entire invasion 
plan was Overlord. For the naval opera¬ 
tions : Neptune. Hie two Normandy 
beach^ chosen for landing the Amoican 
task force were referred to as Utah and 
Omaha. And the artificial harbours that 
were to be placed in position off the b^idi* 
es were called Multory. 

The first codeword appeared in the solu¬ 
tion of Crossword 5775 in the Daily 
Telegraph of May 3rd : UTAH. The second 
on May 2ard : OMAHA. The third on 
May 3l8t; MULBERRY. The fourth and 
fifth — the princ^nnl codewords — appear¬ 
ed boBi <m June 2nd, four days oefiMre 



D-Day: NEPTUNE and OVERLDRD. 

M15 was called in to investigate. Hie 
crosswords' had been composed by Mr. 
Leonard SkhK^ Dawe, a schoolmaster 
who lived in Leatherhead, Surrey. He 
had been the Daily Telegraph’s senior 
crossword compiler for more than twenty 
years. He had not know that the words 
he used were codewords, and had not the 
foggiest idea how they had come into his 
head. 

This is an extract from the book 
*The Challenge of Chance* Just 
published by Hutchinson at £3 11 * 
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you can wear It with flowers — which have been embroidered or appllqu^ on 
"seven a” — one of the few establishments of Its kind In Calcutta, which deiivaa 1^ 
name from the address where It is located on the city’s busy lower circulw road, 
run by mrs. manju sarkar, designer and Interior decorator, and owned by her moll 
the shop, or more rightly, establishment, started out with Just two women 
seamstresses almost ton years ago, making readymade garments for children, no 
with 45 talented, if needy, women, who give just as much of their deftness and 
artistry to soven-a as It provides them with a source of living, a wide range of 
clothes is turned out for festive occasions, together with Imaginative outfits tor | 
teenagers and pretty nighties for the just-married. j 

In photograph 1 our model, pretty physiology graduate anita mlUa, displays a pale d 
organza with bursts of purple and orange buds and flowers, (rs. 180 for the I 
embroidery, the price of saris has not been Included tor tlie pictures on these p 
the cost of organzas Is generally rs. 90 and over), strictly for paring In the daylHii^ 
hero’s a aopWstloalied shocMng pink with vampish black embroidery In aequlna i 
(photograph 2) enllroly hand-ombroldered at rs. 200. for the dream so<)uanee, _ ■ 
there's law to b eef this turqolaa organza with mod purple and mauve and bhia ms 
(photograph 3) and the one In photograph 4 can become a family heirloom with 
Ms chlneia rtylt polnaettlas — all of these designs conceived and drawo by 

40 aiiph saris every ii»nlh. 







^beauty 


With winter in full swing, the colourful 
shawls and cardigans have come out 
again. But if you are the kind who dreads 
winter and hopes to spend it cuddled 
under swathes of woollies, beware, for 
summer may find you a roly-poly mass of 
lard. Lead a healthy active life this winter 
and you'll look beautiful in summer. 

For those in cities like Bombay and 
Madras, winter is not really winter at all; 
except for chilly nights and early-morn- 
ings, with the skin feeling a little dry and 
taut But for those in the North and in 
hilly areas, winter should be a time of fun. 

If you don’t feel like drinkintr water 
in winter (so necessary for the digestive 
system) go in for plenty of hot milky 
drinks like hot cocoa and hot milk perked 
up with essence, ahnonds or cardamons. 
Take less of tea and coffee, though, 
es|)ecial]|y if you prefer coffee strong and 
black. This will ruin your complexion, 
making it sallow and dull. (Concentrate 
more on hot milk. You won't put on 
weight, but will stay healthy. Have a 
malty drink just before going to sleep. It 
will help you sleep better. Mix a whipped 
egg white with hot cocoa to make it more 
nutritious and delicious. 

Try to follow a high-protein diet. In 
winter, you can afford to increase the 
number of calorics, as they arc needed to 
burn fuel to keep the body warm. The 
increase would however depend on indivi¬ 
dual body metabolism. For non-vegetar- 
lans, include more eggs, cheese, fish, 
kidney and liver in your diet. Vegetarians 
can have steaming hot dal, with a table¬ 
spoon on malai (clotted cieam) or butter 
bf/aten into it just before serving. The 
market will also be flooded with crisp 
winter vegetables. Make the most of it. 

Don't pad yourself unnecessarily with 
clotlH'S, Jf you can, throw away your saris, 
except for special occasions, and wear 
pants and salwar khameez — this en- 
.semble has come back with a vengeance 
c'n the winter fashion scene in Delhi this 


year and may spread to other towns too. 
If you must wear a sari, you could wear 
stockings underneath. You could also 
knit yourself a couple of longish cholis, 
but don't forget to line them. Wear the 
handsome clumpy shoes so much in the 
fashion news today. 

The most comfortable outfits are pant¬ 
suits. If made in terycot material, they 
c:an be used in summer and winter. Wear 
sfK-ks with your shoes to keep warm. 
Witti a sleeveless woollen vest worn over 
a full-sleeved shirt, you will look as smart 
as a Parisian. A chunky polo-necked 
sweater is a good investment for winter 

— it looks good on pants, maxis, saris 
and khamwze% unless you are short and 
fat. This is also the time to wear scarves 

— silk and woollen. Cover your hair and 
ears with it to feel snug and warm, 



witUertime 

or wear it, cravat-style, around your neck. 
Whatever you do, dispel the gtowny 
vreather by wearing bright, colouiful 
clothes. Avoid wearing woollen clothes 
next to the dEin. If your skin is sensitive, 
you may break into a rash tu’ itch all over. 

Cover yourself at least with a cotton vest 
before putting on your woollies. 

Even those who normally have an oily 
skin can feel the skin tautening in winter. 
Never go out without a thin film of 
moisturizer on the face and neck. Indulge 
yourself with the luxury of umng hand 
and body lotion on arms, face and other 
parts that feel itchy due to the excessive 
dryness. At night, don’t neglect the 
cleansing routine, however strong the 
inclination to curl up in bed under wttrm 
blankets. Clean face with a whipped 
cleanser like Gala’s. The lines on the neck 
seem more prominent in winter. Massage 
neck and face every night with a rich 
nourishing cream. Tissue off after 15 



minutes. 


Another good idea is to rub malai (milk 
top) all over face, neck and arms, with a 

8 inch of haldL ^the after 15 minutes, 
•nee a weak, heat olive or almond oil 
(coconut oil is good, if the other two oils 
are too expensive). Massage it briskly all 
over the body, in-between toes and under 
the arm-pits. Massage scalp too with oil, 
to whip up a shigg^ winter circulation 
and hair ends. It you notice carefully, 
your dandruff probl^ would have been 
aggravated during winter and your hair 
probably has mine split ends. This is be¬ 
cause the skin mi the body beemnes 
excessively dry in this season. A warm 
oil massage greatly relaxes a person. Do 
not have your bath In very hot water. 
This can cause <^n pores, broken veins, 
and, more dangerous, a serious heart con¬ 
dition. Use a fatly creamy soap rather 
than a hard diy one during thte 
Use shikakai on the body to remove oiL 


beauty 





1. Because 

'Lion* is nature fresh—it is 
100% pure *000011111 oil. Made 
by Ihe Hlndusthan Cocoanut 
Oil Mills-the people who 
make coconut oil with carc- 


2. Because 

•Lion’ hab the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 



'Lion*, when used regularly, 
gives your hair natural lustre. 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful. 
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JAMES MITCHELL partiv 


Russian 
Roulette 
with 
Caiian! 

WHAT deal have Callan’s 
superiors done with 
the Russians ? 

WHAT role Is played in 
this plot by a dazzUngly 
beautiful, dark-skinned 
nurse whose attentions 
to Callan extend beyond 
the medical ? 

HOW does Callan, de¬ 
prived of a gun, meet 
the challenge of the 
K.G.B. killers ? 

He looked down over the fence. A man 
in security guard's uniform was pulling 
at a pile of bricks. One man. But Hunter 
had said there’d be three of them. Maybe 
16 they’d thought two would be enough — 


or maybe tJiey’d been keeping the third 
one in reserve, just in case. 

Callan watched the guard, hauling out 
bricks, throwing them away. If he’d had 
a target pistol he could have killed him 
easily. 

Suddenly the man uncovered the dog, 
and his whole body went rigid in a way 
that at first Callan couldn't explain r and 
then he realised. The man was crying. 
He’d have been an even easier shot than 
when he was pulling at the bricks. Look 
up, you bastard. Let me see your face. 
But the man in security guard’s uniform 
looked only at the dog, and when he walk¬ 
ed away, he never looked back. 

CALLAN went to Lonely’s place. The 
only place he could go to at 2 a.m. with 
a wound on his face made by a dog. 

“I need a doctor,” he saia. “One that 
will keep his mouth shut.” 

“I don’t know many doctors,” said 
Lonely. “Except the Groper.” 

The Groper was a disbarred doctor who 
had been in prison with Callan and 
Lonely. The Croper, said Lonely, was 
still practising some unofficial medical 
activities. His place was only 10 minutes 
away. 

The Groper's flat was very different 
from Lonely’s. Silk was the first thing 
you saw : Taj silk the colour of ripe fniits, 
tangerine, lemon, apricot, plum — on 
furniture, curtains, walls; in one room 
even on the ceiling. 

The Groper had done well for himself, 
and for the swinger who’d let Callan in. 






This youth had a gorgeous dressing gown 
and a gold charm bracelet so loaded with 
^arms he had trouble raising his wrist. 
Pretty too, in an Elnglish rose kind of 
way: like a choirboy on a picture post¬ 
card, a sulky choirboy. 

“This is hardly the ideal time of night 
to come bothering the doctor,” the queen 
said. He needs his rest.” 

Callan said : “I know. If it hadn’t been 
an emergency—” 

The queen giggled. “An emergency 
A teeny scratch like that? Really.” ' 

The Groper came in and said, “Thank 
you nurse, you may go.” 

The queen left mcxxlilv, slamming the 
door. 

Callan showed the Groper the injury to 
his face. “Been playing with the nastv 
rough boys again ?” asked the Groper ' 

“That's right,” said Callan. “Only this 
was a nasty rough dog.” 

“I’ll clean it up for you a bit more and 
Sjive you an injection,” said the Groper. 

That's all it needs really. No stitches I 
mean. You won’t have a* scar. Pity in a 
way. You’d look absolutely .scrumptious 
with a scar.” 

When he had finished Callan mentioned 
something which was troubling him much 
more deeph than the possibility of a scar 
on his face ; double vision. 

He was receiving hospital treatment 
for it. The double vision came and went. 
When it came, he saw two blurred images 
of everything. 

He said : “I know a feller who’s having 
trouble with his eyes. D’you think you 
could help him ?” 

"No,” the Groper said. “Eyes are 
specialist business.” 

"This feller’s got to have an operation.” 

“I told you dear. Ophthalmology isn’t 
my line.” 

“But in the meantime he needs eye- 
drops. That's all. It shouldn’t be all that 
difficult.” 

Except, thought Callan, that every trip 
to the hospital, every moment he spent 
on the streets could bring a bullet. It 
would be safer, much safer, if he had his 
own private supply of drops. 

The Groper stooped quickly and looked 
into Callan's eyes. 

"Retina,” the Groper said. "You poor 
sweetie.” He put his hand under Callan's 
chin and lifted it to the lijght. 

“You shouldn’t play with the nasty 
rough boys,” he said. "Really you 
shouldn't. Find out what kind of drops 

they're giving you. I'll get you some." 

* * * • 

Hunter said: “We get our man from 
Russia back today. I want you to collect 
him.” 

Meres was puzzled. "Wasn’t the bargain 
that we didn’t get our man back till Callan 
was dead ?” 

"No,” Hunter said. "The bargain was 


that I should throw Callan out and let 
their three killers in — or rather that was 
my part of it. 1 fulfilled it, and now 
theyve fulfilled their part.” 

“Then can’t we take Callan back ?’’ 
asked Meres. 

“Cheat them you mean ?" 

“Yes, sir” 


“My dear Toby — 1 thought you detest- 
t*d Callan.” 

“I do sir. But h('’s one of ours :if1t*r all.” 
“lust as you arc,” .said Hunter “The 
point had not e.seajied me — or you, 1 
gather. Bad for morale, (>h I'ctbv 1 
weighed that factor. II wa.s heavy hut 
not quite heavy enough " He leaned 
back. “They’re flying our chaj) in via 
East Germtiny. Plane from Hre.sden " 
He held out a typi^written slip and a 
photograph. “Go and pick turn up.” 


piE eyes were had ag;jm .41 the men’s 
hostel at which he was sleeping hi; was 
short of eash and daix n’t go ni.'ar hi.s own 
fiat w'hich wa.s hound to Ix' watched ---• 
there had been a drunken s(|ual)ble over 
W’ho should have which Ixsl. A drunk 
had hit him with a bottle. Not enough 
even to daze him. 

Rut it had brought back the double 
vision. He had to go to the hosiiital 
again. 

’The drops were scxithing, healing. 

How did it happen ?” the .surgeon 
said 

“Pardon ?” 

“Mr. Callan you’re not a fixil. Nor am 
I. What did you do to cause this ?” 

Callan said : “Somelxxly bumfHxl into 
me. I banged my head.” 

“Where ?” Callan showed him. “Out¬ 
side ? In the street ?” 

"That's right,” said Callan. 

“1 don’t think you should go out Icxi 
often on your own,” the surgeon .said. 

You arid me both mate. 

“Because I don’t think your eyes will 
stand many more bumps. Or indexed, any 
more bumps. You must take care lif 
yourself, you know.” 

“I try to.” . 

Believe me I try to. 

The sea-spray brightness in front of 
his eyes intensified, and Callan knew it 
was about to clear. When it did the 
door opened, and the first thing he saw 
was the dark-skinned Nurse Somerset. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” she said. “My bus 
was late.” 

While she busied herself with another 
patient. Callan sat on a bench in the 
corridor. Five minutes later she came 
out to him. 

“You’ve had more drops,” she said, 
her voice accusing. 

“I go out alone and get bumped into,” 
Callan said. "The trouble is I’ve got no 
one to go out with me. Not unless you’d 
like to?” 



“I’d like to very much," she said. His 
look of astonishment was genuine. 

“You would ?” he said. 

“Anything to see you don’t get bump¬ 
ed into." 

HE had got Lonely to pick up the suit¬ 
case he had taken from Meres’s house 
and leave it at Lonely’s Auntie Glad’s. 

At least he could have a change of under¬ 
wear while he tried to figure out what 
their next move would be. The route he 
took to Chelsea would have horrified a 
time and motion man, but it made sense 
to Callan. He knew he wasn’t being 
followed. He pressed the button labelled 
de Courcy Mannering, confessed that he 
was Callan, and was, at last, admitted. 

“Ijonely brought your suitcase,” she 
said. “I’d be obliged if you wouldn’t use 
my home ^s a left-luggage office.” 

Callan asked, humbly, if he might use 
the phone. After he had promised faith¬ 
fully that it was a local call he was told 
that he could. She left him, and he dial¬ 
led the Groper. 

Callan took from his pocket the bottle 
of eye drops he had taken from the 
hospital when Nurse Somerset wasn’t 
looking. He read out to the Groper the 
details on the label, the maker’s name, 
laboratory address, the complex chemical 
formula. 

“I’ll get them for you," said the Groper. 
“It might take a couple of days. But they 
won’t cure, you know." 

“I’ve been told,” said Callan. “Thanks 
Groper." 

“The least 1 can do dear. After all — 
we did go to college together.” 

Callan went back to the hostel where 
he was living. Next day when he made 
his check call to Lonely, the little man 
picked up the phone so fast he must have 

been sitting by it. 

“Trouble ?” asked Callan. 

“My Gawd,” said Lonely. 

“The Round Pond, Kensin^n, said 
Callan. “Go there and have a look at the 
boats — and stand there by yourself, old 
son. I want to see you on your own.” 

“You know I wouldn’t do that to you, 
said Lonely. 

“Yes son, I know you wouldnt, said 
Callan. “But I know the ones who would, 
too.” 

When they were walking alone, Callan 
said : “Let’s have it.” 

“It’s the Groper," said Lonely. 

“What about him?” 

“That’s just it,” said Lonely. He 
wouldn’t tell me. But he’s in a terrible 
state, Mr. Callan.” 

“He says he’s got to see you. Crying he 
was — like hysterical and that. I tell nim 
• I don’t know where you are and he won’t 
wcsr 

"Where’s the Groper now?” Callan 


^slcGci 

“At his place. Mr. Callan, he looked 


awful. You going over? 

“No,” said Callan. “I’ll see him. But 
not at his place. Tell him to come here. 
And mind you get him on his own before 
you tell him where I am.” 

When the Groper arrived, Callan 
thought: “My God, Lonely was right. He 
really does look ghastly.” Fear and shock 
had aged him with an effectiveness that 

that fear and shock 


fiad been 

“I was going to help you.” There was 
horror and amazement in his voice. 

“You were going to give me the treat¬ 
ment with (he eyedrops,” Callan said. 

“That’s all off.’^’ He glared at Callan as 
if he had committed an unforgiveable 
stupidity. "Surely to God you must see 
that. After what’s happened-” 

Callan said : “But I don’t know what’s 


happened.” 

“Terry,” the Groper said. 

“Terry ?” 

“Teri-y Locket, the Groper said. “The 
boy who lived with me.” 

“They — they brought him back at two 
in the morning.” 

“They ?’’ 

“Two men. Two great big he-men just 
like you. They’d been having a little fun 
with Terry. A little fun.” 

“How badly did they beat him ?” Callan 
asked. 

“No,” the Groper said. “Not a beating.” 

“What then?” 


“They must have used a scalpel — or a 
razor. I don’t think it would be possible 
to make a knife as sharp as that.” 

“Terry died ?” 

"Oh no. He’ll live. If you can call it 
living. Then we had police and state¬ 
ments and all that.” 


“Did you tell them who did it ?" 

“I don’t know who did it,” the Groper 
said. “They think it’s sadists who don’t 
like queers. They could be right,” 

“The two men talked about me,” said 
Callan. “I want you to tell me what they 


"They knew about the eyedrops,” the 
Groper said. “Knew you’d asked for them, 
knew I’d said I’d get them. They said I 
wasn’t to help you ; that if I did I’d wind 
up looking worse than Terry.” 

“And that’s why they did it ?” 


“That’s why.” 


CALLAN dialled the long number that he 
could never forget As always she answer¬ 
ed immediately. 

“Yes ?” 

“Let me speak to Charlie please,” said 
Callan. For once he got a gasp of surprise 
from that glacial calm. 

“I don’t know —she began. 

“Then find out,” said Callan. It took a 
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minute, which was half the time he was 
going to allow before he hung up, then 
Hunter came on. 

“Charlie speaking,” said Hunter. “How 
are you, David, old chap ?” 

"You mean you don't know ?’’ 

“About your eyes ? Of course, 1 knew. 
You were very evasive, but not tiuite 
evasive enough. You should realise by 
now that you have no sec;rets from me.” 

“So you passed that information on 
along with all the rest ?” 

Hunter said : “I did not.” 

“Don't lie to me, Hunter.” 

“I never lie to section operatives. Yon 
know that.” 

“I’m not a section operative — you know 
that." 

Hunter said : “1 hear you killed one of 
them.” 

“Yeah,” said Callan. “A dog-lover.” 

“The other two won’t be so careless,” 
said Hunter. 

“They can see better than I can,” Callan 
said. “And they know where 1 go for 
treatment because you told them.” 

“I’ve told them nothing.” 

Hunter had said he hadn’t lied, but 
whether he had or not it didn’t matter a 
damn : the killers still knew al^ut his 
eyes. No. Wait. Whether Hunter had lied 
or not was important. If he’d lied, they 
also knew which hospital he had to make 
for. 

If Hunter hadn't lied, how else could 
they know about his eye.s ? 

They could only know ivhat Callan, 
like a burke, had told the Groper on the 
plume. On Auntie Glad’s phone. 

And that could only mean one thiny 
— Auntie Glad’s phone was bugged. 
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HE’D arranged to meet Nurse Amanda 
Somerset at a pub by the river, an old 
pub that looked across at Wren’s 
Cathedral, and was packed with tourists. 
He knew her well enough to get there 
ahead of time, and wait near the d«.)or so 
that she didn’t have to undergo the usual 
agony of shyness pushing her way 
through, trying to find him. She .saw him 
waiting, and smiled. 

“You picked a fine place to avoid 
people bumping into you,” she said. 

Callan turned sideways, and made 
Just enough room for her to stand beside 
him. “What would you like? Shandy?” 

“Rum,” she said. “I’m feeling home¬ 
sick.” She came from Barbados. 

They drank and talked, and drank 
again. The talk was light and teasing : 
it couldn’t be anything else when your 
nearest neighbour was inches away, but 
it was goodT talk, and the laughter came 
easily from her. 

Afterwards they walked along the 
riverside. And she said: “Would you 
like to eat?” 

to bo continued 
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ProM«m 1 of ttm CMstmaft CcmtpotHion 
was by way of baif>g a ponn Mmorum (a 
tost that lha matority w«t‘^ axpactad to 
past). At love all the bidding haa gone 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
South holds 

^AK lOfte 

” 

OA 1074 
♦ aJ32 


Suppose that you were marking a com* 
petition, how many points Irom 0 to 10 
would you award for (a) Pass, (b) Redouble 
(c) Four Spades, (d) 4NT'? 

It IS fairly evident that East has doubled 
on the strength of two, or possibly three, 
trump tricks, and equally evident that those 
tricks are all he is likely to make South has 
a clear-cut redouble Next best is to pass 
Four notrumps has the slight merit that it 
might lead to a good contract in a minor 
suit, supposing always that North had four 
or five cards in one ot these. It is difficult 
to discover any virtue at all in Four Spades 

A reasonable marking would bo Re> 
double 10. Pass 4. 4NT 1. Four Spades 0 

In ProMem 2 North-South are vulnerable 
and the biddirtg has gone 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

2v dble No 


East-West are playing a weak notrump of 
12 to 14 points South holds 

♦ kss 

V864 

OAJ943 

HwiiieiiypePtlatMaMeeewOafitf tO would 
you a ward for (a) Pass, (b) Three Otemomis, 
(c) Three Hearts, (d) Four Diamonds7 
The responder to a weak notrump will 
often take out into Two ot a suit on a very 
weak hand, not so much to improve the 
contract as to make It more dihicutt for the 
opponents to perkalae the opentrrg side 
To counter this, a double by the next 
player (North in this instanc^e) suggests the 
sort ot hand on which he would have 
doubled 1NT, without reference to hearts 
On that basis the South hand looks strong 
enough tor game Three Diamonds would 
be unenterprising, and the obiection to 
Four Diamonds is that it takes the bidding 
beyond 3NT. which North might be able to 
bid over Three Hearts A pass would be 
poor because while you might weft defeat 
Two Hearts the penany would not compen- 
sate for a vulnerable game, or even a part 
score 

Suggcnrted marking. Three Hearts 10. 
Three Diamonds or Four Diamonds 5. 
Pass 2 
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THESE FIVE figures linking hands per¬ 
sonify the five continents meeting in 
concord. They ere in the centre of the 
ceiling ot the Council Hell in the Palais des 
Nations. Geneva, which is reproduced on 
four stamps being Issued by the United 
Nations Presented to the teague of * 
Nations by the Spanish Government in 
1934. the murals are the work of the IQ 
Spi^ieh artist JPse*Maria Seri, who died 
in France in 1945. 

the new atemps are the lateet m a aeries 
feetuH^ Art at me United Netlona. 








spite of only two flops in my career 
.‘AanJch Micholi’ and ‘Nafraf) I haven’t 
made it as a big star,” said Rakesh Roshan, 
and added after a thought, “probably be¬ 
cause I have not got the right breaks to 
show how good I can be. 

“I did ‘Nafraf because, in spite of 
ix'ing the leading man in films like 
'Aankhon Aankhon Mein’, 1 had no role 
wortli mentioning coming my way. 

"Hut I got a raw deal with the ‘Nafraf 
unit. After I had given the climax shots, 
the scenes were shot all over again, with¬ 
out niy knowledge and without my 
particip{iting in it. 

"In ‘Buniyaad’ also, the hit song 
‘Hukaro, mujhe phir pukaro’ was originally 
mine in the film. Shatrughan meanwhile, 
became better selling material than I, so 
it was very coolly given to him. No. It 
was not Shatru’s fault. He did not even 
know about it. Shatru told me he would 
never have touched that number if he had 
kru/wn it was to have been pieturised on 
me. 

“I am now toying with the idea of going 
into film production myself. The hitch is 
a good story. 

“Rumours are bound to spread about 
my pa-in-law (J. Om Prakash) boosting 
my career. Fact is, any producer would 
naturally sign a family member for his 
productions. 

“J. Om Prakash is a thorough gentle¬ 
man who does not stoop to dirty tricks. 
In spite of being my own father-in-law, 
for hi.s latest production, he had to be very 
official about getting my dates since I was 
bu-sy doing double shifts and contacting 
me personally was out of question.” 

Is it true that Hema was not too keen 
to do ‘Paraya Dhan’ with you ? 

“No. Her statement that she would look 
too old for me has been very widely mis¬ 
interpreted. She never said anything 
al)out not wanting to work with me. I 
get along well with all my co-stars. No 
problems.” 

Who is the moodiest heroine you have 
worked with ? 

“Raakhee.” 

Is it true you had a tiff with Mahendra 
Sandhu ? “1 have never fought over 
titles. But with Sandhu who is a new¬ 
comer there was a bit of a clash. It was 
only because he kept insisting on getting 
first billing and then gave a statement 
that he would never work with me again, 
that I insisted on top billing. 

“In ‘Madhosh’ Sandhu does play the 
romantic lead but in the other venture 
both of us have equally important roles. 
■ So why should he ask for top billing?” 

When and why did you make the 
switchover to character roles? “Let us 
get one thing clear I have not turned 
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that matter — lireapective ol whether'f" 
get the rmnantlc role to play. 

“It started with ‘Madhow. While 
doing that role I suddenly realised the 
potentialities of playing good roles like 
that. The satisfaction and the scope of 
such roles are enormous. 

“Take for example, ‘Trimurthi’. Saniay, 
Asrani and I play three not very well to 
do brothers. Simply because Saniay is the 
hero, he’s preoccupied with combing his 
hair and looking every inch a hero. But I 
am not the hero there. I am playing a 
character role. So I can do justice to my 
role by strolling before the camera with 
tus.sled hair and crumpled shirt.” 

How come you, the son of a music- 
director like Roshan, went in for acting 
and not composing? “Playing an instru¬ 
ment needs only training and practice. 
But composing music needs inborn talent. 

I do not have any music sense in me. 

“I have always dreamt of being an actor. 
Even dropped out of college and joined a 
film unit as assistant director. The experi¬ 
ence gained from that unit was sufficient 
training in acting for me ” 

Yes. You were very good in ‘Madhosh’. 

“Thanks. I believe you. But if you 
had complimented me for my ‘Ghar Ghar 
Ki Kahani’ performance I would have 
taken it as unadulterated flattery!” 

‘Ghar Ghar Ki Kahani’ was the time 
Rakesh first faced the camera as a nerv¬ 
ous young newcomer. Those were the 
days when Rakesh, in his co-star Jalal 
Agha’s words, “was kind of sissy. I would 
wait for him to do his hair neatly and 
then muck it up! He’d go horrified and 
do it over again !” 

In Rakesh’s words, “When I see new¬ 
comers I am always reminded of myself 
as a nervous novice.” 

In fact, Rakesh is still a nervous guy, 
who unconsciously keeps breaking his 
knuckles all the time. Probably he is 
(unconsciously again) wondering which 
way his career is heading. 

“What keeps me going is a happy 
married life. A man who has got career 
troubles is not completely sunk as is the 
man who has family troubles. It is one 
of the reasons why I keep my family life 
intact. Nice to go back tired and find a 
happy home. 

“I am very busy these days, doing daily 
double shifts. I have not seen my kid 
for ten whole days.” 

Did you have an arranged marriage? 

“Yes. I met Pinky at a party and was 
struck by her shyniess. I later told my 
mother that I would like to marry a girl 
like her. 

"Next day, Pinky’s dad J. Ojn Prakash 
came home and I got excited thinking 
he had come to sign me for his film. I 
was taken aback to find he had come to 
sign me as his son-in-law! I got hitiffied 
imickly though I had never given much 
uiought to marriage before all this 
happened. 

"I do not think I am too young to be a 
father. Tou see I now have us 
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As Ai^u iiad always predicied, "I am sure tteyTI haws W 

his birthday." The past year has been very erratic — abmumai events 
happening suddenly and happening together! Let’s hope for a more 
peaceful, normal '74. Where Raakhee’s baby was not due for nearly 
one month. Dimple’s was unduly delayed. 


And where Raakhee's daughter resembles her. Dimple’s does her 
father. The name I hear, is Chinar. One day-old father Rajesh was 
rushing to hospital to see his wife, and whom should he see but Anju, 
driving her way home! How does she feel about this? “Congratulate 
me, yaar! I am an aunt nowAccording to Rajesh, her sister Anu 
was his rakhi-sister, and her mother was his mother — so Anju conjured 
up this fancy relationship of being the baby’s aunt! According to her, 
though, he always wantra a boy. 
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Talking of babies, and that reminds me, Tve talked so much of babies, 
that they’re getting to be quite a bore — Tanuja is getting ready for one, 
immediately on the heels of her mishap. Wish her luck this time — till 
the end. 


Saw Daboo and wife Babita at the Taj Shamiana the other night. With 
a table full of young people. And a lily-white Babita wearing the 
American look and a hybrid personality, in a sari. Babita too, is in the 
baby way, with the baby expected around the middle of this year. But 
she hardly looked a mother-to-be. She and Daboo looked very much 
like their pre-wedding days, when they used to swing it at every joint 
in town like teenagers. Now that they have moved aAva^^ from the 
headquarters, Raj Kapoor’s hou.sehold, *1 guess it is easier to have a 
family. Believe Krishna Raj Kapoor is a very strict lady and bahu and 
saas never really got on too well. 


lYogita Bali celebrated her birthday (same day as Rajesh’s) by having 
!a three-hour chat with Kiran Kumar on the phone from one o’clock in 
[the night to three-thirty. She was to go to Mahableshwar for shooting 
lat five and so the frantic billing and cooing over the phone. 

As for him, he gave her an expensive jewellery set for her birthday. 
Two days later Kiran had a stag New Year’s Eve with his constant 
Aamcha Babu, his young director-friend Chhotu, his brother, etc., on 
his terrace. Then they went to town in his car, blaring away as usual, 
he said. As a quiet hint he said he had been invited to Radha Saluja’s 
to spend a nice anny-type of New Year with dancing, champagne and 
rum. He said he would not go — but my sixth sense tells he couldn’t 
resist going. 


Mew Year’s was spent in a comparatively quiet manner, with parties 
in homes tliat could pass olf as bungalows. And with close groups of 
people. The Dutts had a party on the luscious lawns of their home 
as usual, A partially non-filmi affair, they wound up by midnight and 
charged downtown to the ’Faj where perhaps the biggest party of them 
all was on in full swing. The recently married Chellarams were giving 
a gigantic party and most of the Taj was booked b}'' them, swimming- 
pool lawn.s being the main centre. Most film folks and anybody who 
was a somebody, went to the Chellarams. The Dutts. the entire family, 
nends and chamchas, the Nayyars — Sadhana and R. K. — the younger 
Kapoors were among those spotted. 





Whilst upstairs, on the 17th floor of the Taj, Intercontinental, 
Nargis’s neice Rehana and her husband producer Amarjeet, had a small 
bash which turned out to be a mighty 70-folks’ affair as the evening 
wore on. Zaheeda showing her new diamond set, which she insist^ 
everyone was eyeing and envying, strutted about in a shimmery sari 
and highly madeup face and hairdo. The Dutts, the Sultan Ahmeds, 
the Nayyars, O. P. Ralhan, san’s wife but with two pretty girls in tow, 
came up to Amarjeet’s bash. 

The next in size to the Chellarams was the Mukherji's bash at Grotto 
yilla. Tanuja-Shomu at the helm of affairs, Tanu at the hosting end« 
in a ravishing black maxi, and Shomu slobbering his wav throng his 
nth peg at the bar. Their party fizzled out after mirtni^t Chetan 
Anand had a quiet singing party at his shadk, which the Bachcbai^ 
the Mahendroos attend^. Apd sip^M. boozing, 




AZED CROSSWORD 

Ho, 40: PLAIN 
AM08S 

1 Deathless wretch arms backward tiro being initially 
introduced to LSD? (10} 

10 Cathedral bellringer the Sunday after Easter (9) 

11 Strip around back shows old name (5) 

t2 Fishy appendages, caught, seen drooping (6) 

13 Mozart’s opus 501 rave about ~ played on it*? (7) 

14 Like Jack perhaps, be nimble*> Not at alt (4) 

15 African tree, somewhat round (4) 

17 One with recurrent skin disease, wavering (5) 

15 Nasty tear round fancy lapel (9) 

21 The old shah’s following love godly wisdom (9) 

24 Imported inferior European gram (5) 

26 Issued, we hear, lead framing rod (4) 

27 Group of thieves cheat - not half (4) 

26 Leg twisted in clothes prevents slipping thru hole (7) 

30 Customs circulate double decrees (6) 

31 Spirit? Last of the evening, innkeeper (5) 

32 In obscure sea-lane I’m an archipelago (9) 

33 Fences idly with the Muses? Such verse might (10) 

DOWN 

11t was played on a wine barrel (7) 

2 Prayer shawl for church muthician? (7) 

3 Hare about -1 do in S. America (4) 

4 Like Byron’s Assyrian flower <6) 

5 You might find R.S.V.P. done at-(10) 

6 Ceremonial do in retreat got up (6) 

7 A jade, mounted, is about broken down m part of 
India (8) 

8 Girl. a lover of swan upping (5) 

6 The doctor's certainty up - hurry (5) 

12 Quietly shrinking fawn shiner (10) 

16 Put willow to leather? There could be poetry m it (6) 

19 What most letters have. Junior? (7). . 

20.,. Support redistribution of them (7) 

22 Pots? You’ll get well lined with those (6) 

23 Humpin' gravel mixture (G) 

24 You’ll see top of surf tossing me up (5) 

25 A hobo and petty thief (5) 

29 Demon king in boiling oil (4) 



AZEO No. 45 Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

^ , 3, Anag A (it . 

LI ILMarK horlrDSlil 

12, Owr- 1-a IS, Bo-O-gia, 
17,Huntifigpink, IS, > a 
Sura in and. 27. Ai g i-a-to 
(rav ). 29, * a Mars, god of 
war, 32. Soli'to, 35, Lima 
(rav ) m saa, 3S, Waad kill 
(q V )*ra (rev ) 

DOWN 

4, N in seeks (rav ), 

5. s«has, S, 2 maanings, 
saa roon; 7. S John 1. i, 

S. I e enormous, 

9. Tfi-grB(va)-m 14, Anag. 
round Car S Id , 24, Long 
Inpd 2S. S ai-0<ma A tit . 
30, Tails 


CHESS 

by HARRY OOLOMBEK 
PMlllonNo.3 



•took to jMir-ftMir •toaW !*• «MM for 

.COfltfMWllM of FoHMpn No. 1 
TMo «oo Mio linMi a* ■ 0*"** Mwoon 
RuiiliiM ond PteNne to iho Vugotoov 
{OfwMIftoiMiMf TiwnMMOto to Umoa loot 
W0r;-SRS: oktOIOr; 6: 3qP2f: 


or 2. K-R1. R~Oech followed by mate 

2. ..R-Q8ch:3.K-K2.Kt-Kt8mate. 

Team or individual? 

We have got accustomed, durino the last 
20 years, to seeing the individual and the 
team championship go to one and the same 
country—the USSR 

When Fischer enctecl the lortg reign of 
Soviet players in the World Championship 
(individual) by beating Spaasky at Reyk¬ 
javik. he failed to disturb their mastery of 
world team events and the US was only 
ninth in the Olympiad that followad at 
Skopfe It is true that Fischer himself did 
not deign to appear m the Olympiad and 
that, had he and others of the grandmasters 
supported the US team there they would 
have come much higher up in the list; but 
they would not. i think, have ousted the 
Soviet team from first place and might not 
have deprived the Hungarians of the silver 
medal either 

On top board for the US, that talented 
young Yale player. Ken Rogotf, even beat 
the Russian tukmakov as loifows. 

White. Rdgoff Black; Tukmakov. 

Sicilian Omence. 

1, P-K4. P-084; 2. P-K04. Kt--093; 

3. Kt - KB3. P- K3; 4, Kt - B3. P - 04 : giving 
Whits the opportunity of usefully develops 

ing his KB; better was 4.lCKI-*K2afitf 

lf|heo5.B^Kt5.P-OR3 

5. B-»KtS, KI-K2; 4. PxP. PxP, 7. Q-K2. 
0-03; 6. Kt-KS. B-02; 6. BxKt. BxB; 
19. Kt-Kt6, Q-01; 11. 0-0. P-g3; 
12. KixB. PxKl; 13. KI-B3. K-02. 


possibly hoping for time to play P-B4, 
followed by P - Kt3 and B - K12 but White 
does not allow Black this breathirtg space, 

14. P-B6I. 0-02; IS. Q-83. P-BS. 

15. P-04. PxPep, 17. PkP, Kl-Bl; 
IS. 0-R5ch, K- Ktl, If. b- 02. B- B4 ch. 
20. K- R1, Kt-K2; 21, QR-K1. R-KBI. 

22. Q-R3. P-KR3; if he tries (or a des- 

perats counter-attack by 22.P-Kt3; 

then 23. B - R6 la very strong. 

23. Kt-R4, B-Q3: 24. B-K3. B-KtS. 
waste of time; he should havs played K - R2. 
2S. Kt-BS. 0-03. 2S. R-Bl. P-05; 
27. B-B4. 0-04. 2t. Kt-KS The game Is 
now positionslly won for White end it but 
remains to sse how he is going to ad- 
ministsr ths coup ds gracs. 

2S. . .R-B2;».P-f)3.B-O3;30.BxB. 
QxB;31.R-B4.K-R2;32.RxOP.Q-K4: 
23. Q-RS. winrung the exchange, Black 
IS curiously heiress against White’s 
threats. 

33.KR-KBI: 34, R-K4, 0-03. 

3S. KtxR. RxKt; 36. KR-K1, Kt-Q4; 
37. R-K6. 0-Q2; 36. 0-Kt4. K-Kti. 
30. P-R3. R-Ktl: 40. P-OKt4, P- R4; 
41. PxP. rssigns. For if 41, . . , R- RI; 
42 0-Kt8tsdoclsive. 

Tlio Modsffi Openings ki Theory end 
Pr e cdoe, by Alexei Sokolsky, translated and 
edited bf H, GolMbek and E. Strauss 
(Pftmoa td-SO). This tmportam and original 
work follows the more popular openings 
ail tha way into the middle game and end 
gams. Copiously annotated and aupported 
with maalar play. r.E, 









































Bom this week you ate trusted by your friends and relatives. Your 
tide of fortune changes in November this year. The 3rd and the 6th 
months are full of potentialities for romance. You have the capability 
of tackling the intricate problems very easily. Sometimes you are rash 
in your acts. Your education had frequent breaks, l^ucky in general, 
in certain matters you are unsucce.ssful. Enemies will never gel the 
upper hand You have domestic peace Achievements of your 
children will make you happy, 


Week beginning February 10 



AQUARIUS (Jan 20 — Feb 18/ 
Outlook IS very promising 
Your career will run smooth 
Monetary gains indicated Bust* 
nessmen this week is good for 
new deals Ladies, some happy 
event will keep you busy Girls 
and bachelors * relationship 
contemplated will materialise 
by Thursday If married, there 
may be a change in your resi* 
donee Artistes ! travel pro¬ 
posals will crop up Execu- 
fives I avoid committing your¬ 
self on impoftant issues 



PISCES (Feb 19 -- March 20) 
News from abroad wilt make 
you happy Professionals! dis¬ 
cord and discomfort may deve¬ 
lop mid-week Businessmen I 
an associate will have big 
influence on your outlook and 
your affairs For persons in 
service, disappointment and 
unnecessary harassment indi¬ 
cated Bachelors and girls I 
you are likely to settle down 
in life Ladies ! you may have 
to terminate present activities 





ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
A week when you are to be 
cautious about your friends 
and relatives Clashes of per¬ 
sonality and interests indicated. 
Businessmen * misunderstand¬ 
ing may cause much concern. 
Executives * opposition will 
make you restless Girls and 
bachelors » if you are romantic¬ 
ally inclined gossip may not 
be avoided Ladies! domestic 
peace Is likely to be disturbed. 
Artistes I a very happy and 
pleasing news for you 

TAURUS (April 21 •— May 20) 
A week of achievement for 
professionals Honour and pros¬ 
perity assured In service 
changes indicated Industrial¬ 
ists I prospects for new invest¬ 
ments are good Artistes and 
musicians * new contracts may 
be expected For politicians, a 
hectic week For unmanieds. 
travel chances are bright If In 
love, jealousy may mar your 
chances, but a friend will come 
forward to help. 



GEMINI (May 21 — Juno 20) 
Improved business and in¬ 
creased revenue will renew 
your enthusiasm In printing 
Industry you should be more 
vigilant A knotty problem will 
be solved this week Happy 
news will keep the domesti' 
climate genial Bachelors • 
matrimonial affairs will be 
settled In service, financial 
gains will be satisfactory This 
IS an auspicious wer k for pro 
fessionals 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
Social popularity for you 
indicated this week For per 
sons in service, increased 
workload and improved status 
indicated Professionals are 
likely to have monetary gams 
Executives ' your long standing 
ambition may bear fruit by 
Friday Ladies ' you may reach 
your goal by your impressive 
and persuasive personality 
Girls » your love life may 

be rewarding Tuesday is good 
for outing 



LEO (July 22 — Aug 21) 
This IS a week of progress 
and success Executives 1 you 
may have to struggle for better¬ 
ment of your seivice conditions 
In service promotion, incre¬ 
ment or appreciation in any 
form IS assured Businessmen f 
new relationships will be pay¬ 
ing Ladies' domestic happi¬ 
ness indicated Bachelors ' this 
week IS suitable for starting a 
new enterprise Pr9fessionals I 
a pleasing news on Thursday. 

M 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sept 22) 
Success for professionals 
and good promise for persons 
in service indicated In business 
scope for expansion and 
better gains assured Ladies I 
illness in family may keep you 
busy throughout. Artistes will 
earn honour. Executives * your 
temper may land you in trouble. 
Girls! you will come in contact 
with some one special. Bachel¬ 
ors I money comes your way 
on Saturday. 


LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct 22) 
Your ambition is likely to be 
fulfilled with the help of your 
friends Ladies! your ideas 
may get a jolt on Tuesday. 
Industrialists * industrial rela¬ 
tion will improve Businessmen f 
V money will flow to you 
Bachelors • strain on your 
puroe indicated Girls * avoid 
aigunicnts with seniors Artist¬ 
es f your neighbour may prove 
to be troublesome 



SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov 22) 
Ceitain odds are awaiting 
you this week Cautious ap 
pfoach to life advised If you 
are in business one of your 
associates may prove antagon¬ 
istic Persons in service will 
enjoy confidence of their super¬ 
iors Executives • you will be 
much benefited by a desired 
information Professionals • a 
lucky weak financially An alert 
approach to romantic life 
advised for girls 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov 23~Dec 201 
Artistes will get more oppor¬ 
tunities this week Govern¬ 
ment officials may gel recog¬ 
nition If you are in business 
you may incur loss in the 
second half of the week For 
industrialists, investments may 
not bring good dividends If 
you are with a commercial 
firm you may get sudden pro¬ 
motion Bachelors and girts I 
love life will face trouble 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21--Jan. 19) 
You wilt i>ow have to take 
stock of yourself. Industrial 
expansion is not feasible now. 
If you are in service, change of 
place is indicated. Executives 1 
transfer is In the offing. Ladies I 
mental peace wilt be lacking. 
Girls 1 new contacts tlkaty. 
Bachelors I social success Is 
assured. Professionals I finan¬ 
cial stralii may tell upon your 
nerves. From Friday Improve¬ 
ment may be expeicted. 
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AND KENDU LEAF 

Orlasa has a fabutous past and a poUtIcaHy 
unstabla presant. The ensuing mid-term 
poll in Its preparatory stage has generated 
a number of forces which actfng and counter¬ 
acting on each other will determine the shape 
of things to come. That future is still locked 
m speculation* and the people of Orissa 
only hold the key. 

SUNIT GHOSH in his exhaustive report 
next Sunday traces the auspicious beginning 
of Orissa as a modern new British Province 
dthirst for cultural and economic emanclpa* 
lioiTdown to the latest ballo^box battle. 
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HOUSEOFOUROW]' 


A Tagore could have craved for nothing 
more than a thatched hut by the side of 
a river where he could spend his days 
with his dream girl and a Gau^in could 
have forsaken civilisation to live among 
the natives of Tahiti with the moon and 
six pence. But we the lesser mortals 
exp^t something more. The expectations 
range from the elementary to the exotic, 
from a roof over the head to a flat south 
of Park Street, from a villa on Malabar 
Hills to an Onassis-type private island in 
the Mediterranean. We all belong to an 
acquisitive society and among the things 
we want to acquire most is a home, sweet 
home. Unfortunately neither nature nor 
science ha.s yet yielded any magic formula 
that can help us to keep pace with this 
burgeoning demand. Housing as a result 
has become one of the most baffling prob¬ 
lems of contemporary times the world 
over. 

Countries which can claim to have 
ladckMl the housing problem with even a 


reasonable degree of success are very tev/ 

Even for the most developed nations it 
has proved easier to put a man on the 
moon than to provide houses for all. But 
countries which have failed and admit it 
are many. Among them India comes 
nearly at the top of the table. Every year 
we are adding 13 million new meml>eis 
to our blessed Indian family, but housing 
accommodation is plainly not growing as 
fast as that. And it’s not just in quantita- 
tive terms that we are being beaten ; 
qualitatively our record seems to be even 
moi’e pathetic. Few like the houses being 
built as part of Government programmes, 
and fewer approve their architecture, 
economics, planning. It*s a losing battle 
all the way, and there is little to inspire 
hope that it would be any better in the 
coining years. 

Statistics present a bizarre picture. 

The urban housing shortage was estimat¬ 
ed to be 2M million units in 1951, 5 million 
in 1956, 9.3 tmllion in 1961 and 11.8 6 ’ 




million a*, the end of 1967. At the present 
rate the shortage is expected to rise to 
15.4 million units by 1979. The position 
is vastly more gloomy in the case of rural 
housing. In rural areas, the overall short¬ 
age was put at 5B.5 million units in 1961, 
69.(> million in 1967, 71.8 million in 1969 
and i.s slated to reach 80 million by 1979. 
Against this, the annual rate of new 
house construction in urban areas comes 
to only about 3.5 units for a thousand 
people and 0.44 units for the same number 
in rural areas. Even a school-boy of the 
primary classes will be able to work it out 
that the two sides will never be equal. 
But he will probably not be aware of the 
tragedy, the human suffering that lie 
behind these figures. But'do we, his elders, 
realise it either ? 

Some of us, of course, pretend that we 
do. The housing ministers and the planning 
ministers, for instance. They have spoken 
many times of the need to tackle the 
housing problem on a war footing, of 
attaching topmost priority to this basic 
necessity, of making more allocation for 
this purpose, of framing a national hous¬ 
ing policy. But nothing has happened. 
If aiwthing, the priority has eroded from 
one Five-Year Plan to another. The First 
Plan allocated l.G per cent, of the public 
sector outlay for social housing schemes, 
but the Fourth Plan could afford only one 
per cent, much lower than what even 
nealth and education have received. We 
expect our citizens to be healthy and 
educated oven if they do not have a shelter 
to live in. The logic is hard to beat. But 
no, you are mistaken. So overwhelming 
indeed has been our concern for the prob¬ 
lem , that we have even failed to utilise 
the shoe-string allocation ! During the 
First Plan period, out of Rs. 37.50 crores 
provided for socnal housing, Rs. 12.38 
crores remained unspent; and the same 
was the case with the subsequent Plans. 
The Fourth Plan is expected to do a little 
lietter. Of a total allocation of Rs. 124.53 
crores, Rs. 74.09 crores or about 59 per 
cent has been used up by the third year. 
Quite often funds meant for housing have 
betm diverted to other developmental pur¬ 
poses. 

And what our businessmen, who never 
fail to profess their social commitment, 
have done either ? The answer is : 
nothing, or at least nothing much. Know¬ 
ing as they do which side of the bread is 
iiutiered, they have cared little to put 
their money into scK-ial hou.sing which has 
a low [irofit rating. The only investment 
they have made is in the construction of 
owner-cKcupied houses or luxury type 
houses which offer a little more return. 
They have hardly bothered to promote 
low cost housing or to invest in the 
.development of new townships or .satellite 
township.s as their counterparts in some 



of the developed countries have done. 
All the new towns that have come up in 
the past few years — Chandigarh, Durga- 

S ur, Bhilai, Rourkela, Bhubaneswar, 
Pkaro, Dispur — have been developed 
through official efforts ; the only exception 
perhaps is Faridabad where industrial 
units have encouraged industrial housing. 
The industrialists’ pet excuse is that they 
have been inhibited by the rigours of rent 
control. As a result, on an average the 
private sector has constructed only 200,000 
units a year. 

In our housing plans, however, the 
principal role has been assigned to the 
private sector. For every rupee spent by 
the Government, private enterprise is 
expected to spend nearly about three 
rupees. In the Fourth Plan, for instance, 
the respective figures are Rs. 700 crores 
and Rs. 2,000 crores. But private outlays 
have consistently fallen grossly short of 
the targets. Still our planners' faith in 
the reasonability of the private sector has 




remained unshaken. One only hopes the 
Fifth Plan would be a little more realistic. 

A section of decision-makers are now 
toying with the idea of mobilising part of 
the va^ cache of black money for social 
housing programmes. The Government, it 
has beCWt suggested, should float fixed- 
inteFe84,^edring housing bonds, on the 
pattern'li^tm gold bonds, which are to be 
on sale for a specified period. This will 
kill two: birds at a time : draw out part 
of the black money and help alleviate part 
of the housing problem. The proposal 
seems to make sense but that does not 
mean that it would prove acceptable to 
New De&L 

That might sound a little harsh. But 
no critique of the Government’s housing 
policy can possiblv avoid that feel¬ 

ing. Take the role of Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration in housing. All over the world 
insurance funds, becausiei of their long¬ 
term contractual charqetrar, have been 
accepted as nearly the moirt suited for 


investment in housing protects. Due to its 
monopoly position and a welcome spurt in 
insurance busine.ss, the LIC is now flush 
with funds. Still housing gets only about 
15 per cent of its money, against nearly 
40 per cent in most countries. The LIC's 
total investment in house-building activi¬ 
ties up to 1972 was of the order of R.s. 360 
crores and the amount outstanding at the 
end of March 1972 was Rs. 274 croies. An 
LIC loan for housing still remains prac¬ 
tically out of bounds for the man in the 
street. The Union Minister of State for 
Housing himself had told a seminar last 
year that except your wife, you have to 
mortgage everything to get a loan from 
the Life Insurance Corporation. If that 
is experience of a VIP, the plight of an 
ordinary citizen can well be imagined. 

Still the LIC in a small way is trying to 
help individuals with money for buying 
houses. It has a scheme under which an 
insurer can secure funds for buying or 
building a house provided he is prepared 
to mortgage his insurance |)olieies with 
the Corporation. The amount, and terms 
of lending are generally rather liberal. A 
tieginning has been made liy the national- 
Lsed banks also in lending directly to 
individuals in special cases for housing 
urposes. But the nationalised commercial 
anks, like the cooperative banks, still 
prefer to canalise their funds through co¬ 
operatives. Provisions for individual 
lending by these agencies would certainly 
be welcome. 

The housing situation can only get worse 
in the coming years. And one of the surest 
reasons will be urbanisation which, 
already in evidence in the country, is 
likely to gain momentum. The 1971 census 
shows nearly 50 per cent rise in urban 
population, feom 78 million to 108 million, 
in the course of a decade. One of the 
immediate effects is a rise in the number 
of slums, pavement dwellers and shanty 
towns — and the number keeps on grow¬ 
ing. Anything between 25 and 40 i»r 
cent of the population of most maktr cities 
in India now live in slums which prolifer¬ 
ate at an alarming rate. A United 
Nations survey in this resp^t is reveal¬ 
ing. It found that while in Calcutta slums 
and uncontrolled settlements accounted 
for 33 per cent of the population (as it 
was in 1961). in Djakarta it was 25 per 
cent (1961), Seoul 30 per cent (1970), 
Karachi 33 per cent (1964), Singapore 15 
per cent (1966), Dar es Salam 36 per cent 
(1967), Brasilia 41 per cent (1962), 
fracas 35 per cent (1964) and Mexico 
City 46 per cent (1966). The problem is 
nearly universal but that cannot be a 
source of comfort. If anything, the 
statistics only undei::^e how difficult it 
must be to tackle the problem. New slums 
are coming up faster than existing ones 
are being removed or improved. Instead 7 




of occupying alternative low cost houses 
buih for them the slum dwellers are rent¬ 
ing them out to others and are themselves 
moving out to new slums. And it goes 
on like this. 

No one is suggesting that it will be easy 
to solve the slum problem. But a few basic 
facts ought to be recognised The 

houses meant for the slum people should 
provide nothing more than minimum 
facilities like railcar type bunks for sleep¬ 
ing, common toilet for several families 
and so on. The accent has to be on strict¬ 
est austerity and conservation of resources 
for widest application. Much of 
Hongkong’s success in this field (among 
other developing countries Singapore and 
Venezuela have also made a go€^ begin^ 
ning in this respect) is due to strict 
insistence on economy in addition to a 
near ruthless observance of what has been 
termed *‘the scxiial control” which pro¬ 
hibits surreptitious transfer of low cost 
houses, rigorous compliance with rules of 
cleanliness and so on. Moving from slums 
to permanent structures is not just a 
change of address but a change of life 
style, and somehow this aspect has not 
b^n properly highlighted yet. That is one 
of the reasons for tne failure of the low 
cost housing schemes. 

But there cannot be any breakthrough 
in this programme till the country has 
developed the building materials industr>^ 
to even a rudimentary stage. A few spora¬ 
dic attempts have been made in the 
. 8 organised sector to start manufacture of 


items needed for house-building hut they 
have made little progress in the absence 
of any serious effort to introduce stand¬ 
ardisation of materials. This has ruled 
out mass production and econmnies of 
scale, and the considerable employment 

E otential of the building materials industry 
as remained untapped. More vigorous 
research has to be made in substitution of 
expensive materials by cheaper and more 
readily available ones, like concrete door 
and window frames in place of wooden 
and aluminium frames. Some of the public 
sector agencies like Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation, National Build¬ 
ing Organisation, Hindustan Housing 
Factory and Centra) Building Research 
Institute and some State Government 
undertakings have taken an initiative in 
this direction but it has not reached the 
stage when its effects can be felt. 

But there cannot be an effective housing 
policy without an effective land policy. 
Urban land values are booming partly due 
to speculative demand and partly due to 
extensive pre-emptive cornering by a sec¬ 
tion of real estate operators. The 
Housing Ministers conference in 1972 re¬ 
commended that '‘all urbanisable land 
should be socialised*’ The proposal has 
been variously described as not feasible, 
unrealistic and even drastic. The same 
conference in 1973 has urged the Onion 
Government to draw up a model land 
acquisition bill for adoption by State 
Governments. But non-availability of land 
is bound to remain a major constraint. 
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Kven o. tht‘ aswumption of an average , 
gross density of 06 an acre (double the 
present level, that is) about 1.2 milUon 
acre of urban land would be needed to 
accommodate the urban population by 
1981. This would require at least Rs. 6,0()0 
crores at the rate of Rs. 50,000 an acre. 
Against this, only about Rs. 25 crores 
would be available from Government 
sources for this purpose. 

The rural housing factsheet presents 
a far more disconcerting picture. Nearly 
three-fourths of the rural jropulation lives 
in miserable “kutcha” houses vulnerable 
to the elements of nature like heavy rain¬ 
fall and floods. Only two per cent has all 

S ucca houses. The Fourth Plan allotted 
Ls. 25 crores for rural housing in the 
Central sector but it was subsequently 
scaled down to Rs. 11 crores. States ear¬ 
marked another Rs. 5.16 crores. But it 
all added up to a drop in the ocean 
Except Gujarat, none of the State Govern¬ 
ments has even cared to set up rural 
housing l)oard.s that they have been 
advised to do. And things would continue 
to be so till someone or some agency 
c<»mes forward and takes up the cause of 
the silent 75 per cent of the population. 
But who cares so long as the rich and the 
influential have all the .space to live and 
live lavishly ' If it’s a case of housing for 
our respected legislators, that must enjoy 


all the priority. The name of the game is 
‘'getting the things done", and most of 
our citizens are just no good at it. Only 
recently some enterprising individuals are 
ccMtning forward to set up co-operatives 
for urban housing and though the work¬ 
ing and policy of a few of them are not 
beyond suspicion, most of them are known 
to be doing good work. 

Quite a few acronyms have lately enter¬ 
ed housing parlance. HUDCO, DDA (Delhi 
Development Authority). NDMC (New 
Delhi Municipal Corporation), CMDA 
(Clalcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority), CIT (Calcutta Improvement 
Trust) are like some of the mantras of the 
modem times which the people chant and 
chant, hoping for their redemption. These 
agencies have held out high promises and 
one only wishes they succeed in keeping 
at least some of them. Social housing con¬ 
stitutes one of the darkest chapters of our 
planning process and it is time that some¬ 
thing was done to give it a purposeful 
content. There are as many as ten 
schemes in tliis category, tht* earliest of 
them in existence since 1952. But only 
600,000 houses have been built so far 
against 800,000 sanctioned. 

In this dreary perspective, the obvious 
maldistribution of the available housing 
space is certainly an eyesore. In West 
Bengal, for instance, 65 per cent of the 





households, according to the 1971 census, 
consists of one room, 23 per cent, two 
rooms and the remaining 12 per cent, three 
rooms or more. The average number of 
persons per room is as high as 3.70 against 
the accepted norm of two. And only about 
40 per cent of the houses are owned, the 
remaining rented. It would be naive to 
contend that a fairer distribution would 
have materially improved the situation , 
what it could have done was to remove a 
social irritant. This seems to be the 
inspiration behind the move to impose 
ceiling on urban property. The shape tlie 
legislation will take is not yet known, but 
its administrative problems are likely to 
be many and its impact on hou.sing invest¬ 
ment considerable 

Most of the major cities in the country 
are now, however, passing through a verit¬ 
able boom in luxury hou.sing construction 
Flats have become the latest in” thing 
and eager promoters are cashing in on it. 
Thiw are doing a service but are not free 
frorn charges such as that the.^^ do not 
invest any money of their own and merely 
roll on the funds they collect a.s advance 
from prospective buyers, that they keep 
on raising prices and when the flats be¬ 
come ready, sell them to new buyers at 
premiums, that they buy raw malerial.s 
in the black market, and so cm. But sur¬ 
prisingly many of these apailmenl build¬ 
ings (at least in Calcutta) are not designed 
by competent architects leading to sul> 
stantial materials wastage. Properly 
planned, three houses, it has binm estimat¬ 
ed, can be built at the cost.of two. 

But living in ownership flats is a mixed 
experience as Jaswant Kapcxii, a senior 
executive of a commercial firm, now 
realises. He knows the resale value will 
be high and that way he is covered ; and 
he likes being an owner rather than a 
tenant. ‘‘But, oh, the lift when the jKiwer 
supply fails (new ones arc having standby 
arrangements). Children have to go ail 
the way to the ground floor to play. And 
you never know the type of co-owners you 
are going to get”. He cannot ignore either 
all those reports of fire hazard , of tall 
buildings. T^en he goes over to a little 
bit of accounting. He could have put the 
purchase money in fixed or company 
deposits, drawn interest on it and paid for 
a rented flat. Instead he is paying about 
Rs. 300 a month on Corporation tax, care- 
tier's bill and the like. But Ballabh 
Mukherjee is not bothered by such 
accounting bugs. His lower income group 
flat has saved him from paying monthly 
rent. He too complains of some of the 
other residents. What he misses most is 
privacy. But then the days of exclusive 
private houses are out, those of flats are in. 

West Bengal's Housing Cmnmissioner, 
Paritosh Chandra Banerji, speaks on a 
somewhat different wavelength. The prob¬ 
lem, he admits, is vast but finances are 



limited Housing poiic)(*s lia’. e thus got to 
be resource-based rather than need-hu.sed 
Government prograrnme.s have .so long 
kept r esident ml hou.sing .st'parate from 
commercial housing Under the new 
approach now ixung tried every residential 
complex should contain a .st.xition meant 
for commercial purposes like shops and 
cinema houses. The idea is that higher 
returns from the.se can be ploughr^d back 
to subsidi.se residential schemes and this 
can keep the .seed capital rolling. 

The ^licy .seems to be scnsihk>. But 
how i.s it that even after 23 years of 
ecxrnomic planning we are still feeling our 
way ? There are move.s to include hous¬ 
ing in the Central List oral least in the 
Concurrent Li.st under the Constitution. 
“Housing” doc^s not feature in any of the 
Lists now but as “land" is shown under 
the State List, housing policy has become 
a prerogative of State Governments. Let 
any Government have the power to decide 
and execute the housing programmes and 
the public would hardly bother so long 
as it keeps on delivering the goods. A 
society that cannot house its members is 
a society that has no stake, no mooring, 
no sustaining hope. It’s a volatile society 
where anything can happen and often 
does. 

JAYANTA SARKAR. 
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PART II 


Winter is also a time for cold and coughs. 
Keep your chest covered. Drink hot lemon 
juice with waiter and honey and a dash of 
pepper. Masala tea is-another invigorat¬ 
ing drink, flavoured with dry ginger, black 
pcpi>er, saunf and dry mint. This is also 
exceedingly good for health. 

If you get white patches that are itchy 
around the mouth, take a course of 
vitamin B tablets. To prevent excessive 
dryness of the skin, a course in vitamin A 
would definitely be beneficial. In any 
case, consult your doctor, who will recom¬ 
mend the correct dosage. 

For several people, skin infection, 
especially acne, increases during winter. 
This is paradoxical, for, because of the 
dryness of the skin, the pimples should 
actually disappear, which is what happen.s 
in cities like Bombay and Calcutta. But 
in places where winter means fog and the 
sun’s rays barely filtering through th{‘ 
dark clouds, it means les.s vitamin D to 
be assimilated by the body. For people 
who find their acne condition worsening 
in winter, a sun lamp treatment at any 


you don't apply lipstick, buy yourself a 
chapstick to save your lips from going 
dry. This is a colourless stick, rather like 
hard glycerine. 

One way to stay beautiful and healthy 
is to exercise repfularly. This speeds up 
sluggish circulation. A sluggish circula¬ 
tion can cause painful chilblains and 
swollen ankles. Swimming, for most of 
us, is out of bounds in winter. Indulge 
in fun hobbies like sailing and dancing. 
A good game of tennis or squash or bad¬ 
minton should make you feel absolutely 
refreshed. 

The o'd toe-touching routine still holds 
good. 

Another good exerci-se. Stand straight, 
feet apart. Clasp palin.s l)ehind neck. 
Now flex arms as much as you can, with¬ 
out letting go. you’ll be pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to see no plump upper arms when 
you wear your sleeveles.s cholis in 
summer. 

A third exercise. Stand .slrtiight. Feet 
apart. Hands outspread. Bend from the 
waist without bending legs, till hand 
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reputed beapty salon is strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

h’or very dry skin that begins to scale, 
include a teaspoon of shark or cod liver 
oil daily: For those with oily skins, a 
weekly course would do. 

h’or extremeties like hands and feet 
that become dry and gnarled, massage 
with oil like castor or coconut, or olive 
or almond, if you can afford it. Soak hands 
and loet in warm water, wipe dry. Wear 
gloves when you are using detergents to 
wa.sh clothes pr vessels. Wear socks at 
night after massaging feet with oil or 
cream. ,, 

For Ups tbH become dry and chapped, 
apply cold c#eam and massage gently at 
oight. In the morning, apply a thin coat 
oi vastyhip before applying lipstick. If 


touches knee. Do on the other side. 

Stand straight, feet apart. Hands out¬ 
stretched. Turn from the torso as much 
as you can, till you face the left side. 
Come back to original position. Do on 
the right side. Come back to original 
position. 

Do these exercLses dally for only 15 
minutes and you should have a reason¬ 
ably good figure. 

Slap on cold water around the neck 
and chin area for five minutes. Winter 
is the thne when the double chin usually 
makes its first appearance. Discourage 
its growth right at the beginning. 

It is better to use a light non-grea^ 
body lotion rather than sprinkle talcum 
powder all over the body, whidh tends 
to dry the i^in further. 









































































































JAMES MITCHELL 


PART V 


"Anything you say,” said Callan. 

“I know just the place,” she said. 

They twk a bus back across the river, 
then walked through a tangled maze of 
streets. They went past a metal box 
factory that was making a hell of a din 
even at that time of night. Finally they 
came to a line of gaunt Victorian villas 
cut up into flats. She led him to one of 
them, and walked down the steps to the 
area Callan followed. 

“Funny place for a restaurant,” he 
said. 

"I live here,” she said. 

She unlocked the door and he follow¬ 
ed her in. Tiny bathroom, tiny kitchen, 
and one big room that was bedroom, 
drawing room, dining room combined, a 
place where servants had once laboured, 
where the windows scarcely revealed the 
light of day. But it wasn't a room to be 
looked at in daylight. The curtains were 
already drawn as she switched on the 
light. Callan looked around him. The 
room echoed her sicknes.s for home. 

The walls were white and blue, like 
white stone beside a warm sea, the rug 
on the floor was yellow as sunshine, the 
4)ictures were all travel posters of Barba- 
16 dos; white beaches, black faces, palms 


silhouetted against the (X!ean. 

The dress she wore was white, and 
round her neck was a stiing of amber 
beads. 

“You look very beautiful,” he said. 

“Thank you" 

They were words she wanted to hear, 
and she was well aware of thfeir truth, 
so why the tension ? 

“These wood carvings are nice,” said 
Callan. 

"They were done by a man who used 
to be my fiance,” she .said. “Everybody 
says he was very talented.” 

“Used to be your fiance ?” 

“He died.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Callan. 

He moved to a trolley with bottles on 
it. “Please pour big ones," she said. 
“With lots ot ice. Then we can pretend 
we’ve flown home for dinner." 

She went to the kitchen while he pour¬ 
ed, and the heat in the room mounted, 
the smell of spices came through the 
open door. When she came back he was 
mopping his face with his handkerdhief. 

‘T. think you should take your jacket 
off,” she said. “Where I used to live — 
white shirt and tie is formal evening 
wear.” 



It was the best meal Callan had eaten 
in days. Then there was coffee, with 
rum in it, too. She brought it to him 
on the divan that now did duty as a sofa. 

“You’re trying to get us drunk,” he 
said. 

“No,” she said. "Not drunk. .lust 
warm. And happy. Like we used to be 
in Barbados.” She drank her coffee 
again, then turned to face him. 

"I don’t want to talk any more,” she 
said. 

“Don’t do an^'thing you don’t want to 
do,” said Callan, and kissed her. Her lips 
were cool and moist and responsive, her 
body firm yet infinitely yielding, and yet 
he drew away from her, waited until her 
eyes opened and looked into his. 

“I mean it,” he said. 

“I won’t,” said Amanda. “I promise 
you I won’t,” and moved back into his 
arms. 

Much later she said : “Say my name.” 

“Amanda.” 

“You know what it means ?” 

“You tell me.” 

"It’s from the Ijatin;” she said: “It 
means,Fit to be loved.” 

“It couldn’t mean anything else,” said 
Callan. 


When she woke, he was gone. But he 
phoned her at the hospital. 

“How are your eyes ?” she asked. 

"Never better. My nurse gives me the 
right treatment.” 

CALLAN SAID: “We’ll have to get a 

gun.” 

“We been through all that, Mr. Callan,” 
Lonely said. “You know we can’t. Any¬ 
way — you can manage unthout a shooter. 

I’ve seen you.” 

“Not against these fellers.” 

“Who are they then ?” said Lonely. 
“What makes them so special ?” 

Callan said : “If I knew who they were 
it wouldn’t be quite so difficult. This is a 
contract. Blokes brought in from abroad.” 
“Foreigners ?” 

“Yes,” said Callan. By the look on 
Lonely’s face that made it worse. Lonely 
was the greatest chauvinist he’d ever met. 

Callan said ; “Have you got any 
money?” 

Lonely turned out his pockets. Three 
pound notes, a handful of pence, then 
Callan went through his pockets ; a couple 
of quid, a 50 p. piece, loose change, his 
keys, a handkerchief and three long rifle 
22 calibre bullets. 17 






“I see you managed to get some ammo," 
JLonely said. 

Callan looked at the bullets. 

On the day Hunter had told him his 
life was being traded with the Russians 
for that Of an agent in Moscow, Callan had 
Iwen practising his . shooting in the 
armoury at Section H.Q. In his haste to 
answer Hunter’s summons he had slipped 
the three shells into his pocket. He had 
bc*en searched at Section H.Q. to make 
sure he had no gun. They hadn’t bothered 
about the useless shells. 

For days he had been carrying them 
round in his pocket. They were a special 
kind of bullet. They needed a special 
kind of gun. Not many of that kind of 
gun around. You couldn't just walk into 
a shop and buy one off the peg, even if 
ou had the cash to do so, which Callan 
adn’t. 

But from the back of his mind suddenly 
came a memory, a memory of something 
which at the time had been quite trivial. 
A memory of a place where there tvere 
(juna which would fire the long-rifle .22 
bullets. 

He began to explain his plan to Lonely. 

THF little man listened with growing 
terror. “Let them think I’m you? Couldn’t 
do it, Mr. Callan. Honest I couldn’t." 

But Callan was sure that Lonely 
could do it. Painstakingly, in a bacon- 
and-egg caff, he went over the details. 

The Russians knew that, on and off, 
Callan was having bad trouble with his 
eyes. They knew that on one of his 
visits to the eye hospital, he had gone 
as a blind man tapping his way with a 
white stick. 

The Russians had tailed him that day. 
Callan’s plan required that they should 
tail him again. At least, that they .should 
think they were tailing him. Only this 
time the man with the white stick would 
be Lonely. 

Even when Lonely at last agreed to 
give it a go, his fear was still with him. 
“Oh my Gawd,’’ he said when it was time 
to leave. 

Callan picked up Lonely’s raincoat, 
took the cap from Lonely’s head, and put 
them on. The cap just about fitted, the 
raincoat didn’t; but then it hadn't fitted 
Lonely either. Lonely stood up then, 
and put on Callan’s overcoat and hat. 
The hat came down* over his ears, and 
they had to line it with newspaper. The 
overcoat wasn’t too bad, thanks to the 
built-up shoes. 

After that all they had to do was walk 
to Swan and Edgar’s and buy 3 ft. of 
■white curtain rail, and a large buff 
envelope that Callan filled out with the 
rest of the newspaper. Then they were 
. ready, and Callan walked with l^onely 
<lown to the Tube and watched him buy 
18 ins ticket. 


“Now remember,” he said. “Stay in 
sight of other people. All the time. 

“Yes, Mr. Callan.” 

And when you get to the building 
don’t go into the lift on your own — 
and when you get to that corridor I told 
you about — move." 

“Yes, Mr. Callan.” 

“And when you get to the place you 
do exactly as I tell you. It’ll be just 
the way I told you about it.” 

“No it won’t, Mr. Callan.” 

Callan smiled. “Well, maybe not 
exactly,” he said, “but at least by that 
time it’ll be nearly over. Good luck, old 
son.” 

“And to you, Mr. Callan.” 

“Lonely’s ticket was for Netting Hill. 
That was where he had his own shabby 
flat. The Russians knew Callan had 
been visiting Lonely. Somewhere near 
that flat a hidden watcher would be 
waiting 

Callan bought his own Tube tic-ket then, 
and while he waited for the train he 
thought of the name to write on his 
enveloiie. Something with a bit of class, 
he thought. Bloke with his own office 
and secretary. “H. Remington Bissett, 
Esq.,” Callan wrote, then added “C.B.E.” 
Below that he wrote, “Sales Division,” 
then in the left-hand corner, “By Hand. 
Urgent." 

The cap bothered him. It was t(X) tight 
and, being Lonely’s, a bit niffj\ Callan took 
it off and stowed it carefully in a raincoat 
pocket as the train came in. Lonely was 
very fond of that cap. 

Callan took off the I'aincoat then, and 
folded it over his arm. If he’d refu.sed to 
put them on while Lonely was there he’d 
have hurt the little man’s feelings, and he 
had enough problems with Ixinely as it 
was. 

His train reached the station and he 
moved in the antswarm that flowed up 
the escalator and out into the street; 
jostling, being jostled by the other 
descending swarm that moved with the 
cheerful vigour of men and women for 
whom the day’s work is over, till he 
reached the office-block. 

Palatine House, headquarters of the 
world’s seventh largest conglomerate : 
steel, copper, zinc, silver, plastics. Ship¬ 
ping too and canned foods and electronics. 

It held as many people as a fair-sized 
town, and met all their needs. It had 
squash cc»urts, swimming baths, gymnas¬ 
iums. 

Callan knew all that because he had 
once been there on a case, a minor security 
leak about a heat-resistant plastic being 
made by one of the Palatine companies. 
And he recalled the indignation of one 
of the executives, Mr. H. Remington 
Bissett, that anyone should be so disloyal 
to so benevolent a firm. 

And he recalled that among the many 



facilities of Palatine House, beloved by 
Mr. Bissett, was a rifle range. 

He walked briskly towards the great 
rank of doors, through one marked “In.” 
A great swarm of workers surged past 
him through the “Out” doors, let off on 
parole until the next morning. 

Callan moved into the crowd, an ant 
in an army of ants, up to the vast indica¬ 
tor board, and nobody bothered. He founil 
the place, no trouble at all —^ 7 Green 
corridor, J4 and 5, and moved to the 
lifts. 

Another squad of prisoners came out, 
and Callan and a few more got in, and 
still nobody bothered. He had an 
envelope with a name on it, and so pre¬ 
sumably he was going to deliver it .iml 
who the hell cared ? 

He got out at floor seven and walked 
down the green corridor, not hunying 
because other people were walking down 
it too but when he turned into the otf- 
shoot marked J there was no one in sight, 
and he could risk hurrying 

The door might take time, even with 
his keys. The fact that it didn’t wa.s be¬ 
cause Bartram’s had supplied the locks, 
and Bartram’s were the people he’d once 
worked for. It took him 17 seconds to 
get inside. 

Then he could ri.sk a light, turn his 
attention to a slender, steel-lined ca.se 
that stood against one wall.Bartram’s had 
made that one too, but it might be a bit 
more tricky than the door. All the same, 
he knew he could do it in a (juarter of 
the time he hud. Then all he had to (lo 
wa.s wait. After that it was up to Lonely. 

SUDDIONLY I-<onely knew that some¬ 
body wa.s on to him. He couldn’t look 
round because blind men don’t look 
round — and anyv.'ay if he had it would 
have been a dead giveaway, but some¬ 
body was on to him all right, and Lonely 
could taste the ru.sty metal of fear in hi's 
mouth. 

The only help he had was W'hat Mr. 
Callan had told him, and he chanted it 
over to hirmself as if it were a talisman 
Head straight for a street with peojile in. 
it. No trouble about that, not with this 
bastard behind him, not the way he knew 
the streets round here. Keep' on going 
till you find a place where you can stop 
being blind. 

“How am I going to do that, Mr. 
Callan ?” 

Lonely remembered the patient look, 
the willed and weary patience of a man 
who was almost down to his last resources 
of strength. He remembered akso what 
Mr. Callan said. Word for word he 
remembered. 
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tn iWMtm 3 of tlM Chritifiun Com|Mftitk>n 
the bidding gamo alt has gone: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 

5^ 3^ aS? 

? No 54 


South holds: 


M85 
?O107 
>AKS3 
MO 6 4 


EAST 

No 

No 


How many points batwaan 0 and 10 would 
you award for (a) Pass, (b) 5NT, (c) Six 
Clubs, (d) Six Diamonds, (e) Six Spades'^ 
This, admittedly, is a rather confusing 
question, but of a type one often encounters 
in the bridge magazines- 
First, it is necessary to analyse the bid¬ 
ding up to now. Most players use a double, 
or 3NT. or a bid of the lower minor, as a 
standard request for a take-out over an 
opening Three bid. An overcall in the suit 
as in this example, is always understood to 
denote a powerful two-suiter. In the 
present instance the odds are that North 
has spades and clubs, and probably longer 
clubs than spades, as with 6-5 he might 
have bid Four Spades 
South's Five Hearts asks North to bid his 
'nearest' suit, and it would be inconsistent 
now to pass Five Spades South could 
have bid Four Spades himself for the same 
money. If North is 5-6 m the black suits. 
Six Clubs will be the best contract Six 
Diamonds or Six Spades would exclude Six 
Clubs—and Six Diamonds would be con¬ 
fusing 5NT is a sound choice, and there is 
rtothing wrong with Six Clubs, If by chance 
North holds spades and diamonds, he can 
transfer 

Suggested marking 5NT 10. Six Clubs 8, 
Six Spades or Pass 4, Six Diamonds 2 

In Pr€>blem 4 the bidding at love all has 
gone: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

2^ dble No 

? 

The opening Two Hearts is weak, about 
7- tt, and the double is for take-out. South 
holds' 


#d9 5 
VQ6 
O A K J 5 2 
♦ t076 

How many points between 0 and 10 would 
you award for (a) 2NT. (b) Three Diamonds, 
(c) 3NT. (d) Four Diamonds? 

Players double weak Two bids on about 
the same values as they double a bid of 
One, so Four Diamonds would be excessive. 
A good case can be made for a sound 
Three Diamonds, a bold 3NT (hearts may 
not then be led), or a tentative 2NT 

Suggested marking Three Diamonds or 
3NT 10, 2NT 7, Four Diamonds 3 





THIS STAMP, featuring the enmson rose 
Papa Meiltand, is one of a series issued 
every winter by the Swiss Post Office in aid 
of the children’s charity organisation Pro 
Juventute, which is now celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary. The stamps are valid 
for postage at a little below their cost over 
the poM office counter, the extra few 
centimes being donated to Pro Juventute. - 
Designs have ranged over many themes, 
among them Swiss peasant costumes, 
cantonal coets-ot-arnns. Alpine flowers, 
wild birds, animals and insects. 


to be continued 







y way of conversation when Mahendra 
Sandhu boasted, “I'll do anything for a 
girl," I quickly said, “Good. Then come 
^2 to town tomorrow and TOt interviewed!’’ 
fB I had photographer 'Taiyeb Badshah’s 
company. Taiyeb had lust come back 
from Nepal where Dev Anand and his 
‘Isq, Isq, Isq' unit were shooting Taiyeb 
%[0 raved about the twelve girls in the ‘Isq, 
Isq, Isq’ unit. "Wow ! Twelve girls T’ 
Bv Sandhu exclaimed and fell out of his 
chair I Relax man, I said. You couldn’t 
||4 bave handled twelve females. Sandhu 
fill shot back, “Don’t forget I'm a Jat!’’ 

“I was offered the role Kabir Bedi’s 
llml doing in ‘Isq ' now. Unfortunately I 
didna have any free dates to give L)ev 
Anand. In a way it’s good, because I’m 
told Kabir has nothing but a song to do 
in the whole film. But if I had the dates 
free, I might have said ‘yes’ to Dev 
Anand, just for the sake of 'those twelve 
girls!’’ 

After a while Sandhu gave Taiyeb a 
sales talk about newcomer Neelam Mehra 
■mf (his costar in ‘Khoon Ki Keemat’) — 
obviously another girl Sandhu has taken 
a f mcy to. “You are my friend Do not 
tell Sunita about Neelam,” he added ! 

Sunita by the way, is the girl Mahen 
^ - dra Sandhu has been seriously going 
around with. People said they had 
broken up. But I think they are still 
^2-going very strong — in fact I always 
25 contact Sandhu only through Sunita! 

Says Sandhu about Sunita, “She’s the 
^2 nicest thing that ever happened to me. 
i PB When I met her I told her that I was 
already engaged. Yet she accepted our 
friendship with no strings attached. But 
I get involved very easily. 

Sunita is so sweet she gave up going 
^5 to parties because I did not want her to 
^^5 Whenever I ring her up she is at home. 
^^5 She IS so splendid I hate hurting her. 
n| I am scared that by playing around too 
much 1 might lose her and then never 
find another girl like her." 

What about the girl back home to whom 
^1 you were engaged ? 

1^ “1 was madly in love with her till I met 

Sunita. After three years, I am glad it is 
Br all finally over now. But I don’t think 
she has got over me yet.” 

BM “That’s the trouble with me. I hate 
hurting people. Yet I am always hurting 
JB .someone. I go around with four girls at 
the same time aqd each of them thinks 
1 am serious about her! It has created 
a lot of tension in me. All the time I am 
m nervous that one girl might ring up when 
another is around, etc.. I have fooled 
around so much that 1 think 1 should get 
married and settle down in the near 
future.” 

M Serves you right if the girl you are 
really serious about ditches you I said. 
“Never. 1 am confident about myself. 
None of them will ditch me. Once a girl 
knows me, she can never leave me!” 

.. “I lealise that my hurting others like 


in my life! Even iKWir when 1 «m imrolY^ 
ed with four girls sfmultanedusly (end 
I get involved easily — within a week), 
the moment I see a female I wangle an 
intro to her, invite her to a trial show of 


mine, take her out to dinner and start a 
friendship. I just cannot help it! 

“In spite of all this, I would like to 
marry a virgin because when I hold a 
girl who means a lot to me, I hate the 
thought that someone else might have 
held her like that before I entered the 


scene! 1 know double standards are bad. 


But I am made that way and cannot help 
it.” 


Forget it, I said. Don't you think you 
have been overpublicised for your woman 
chasing ways ? 

“Your fault. I never ask you journal¬ 
ists to write anything about me. You 
folks write about my activities and pub¬ 
licise them. 


“I have one principle in life. I will 
never grease the palms of a journalist 
The Delhi press tried to make me shell 
out to them by writing dirty stuff like, 
‘Sandhu should learn acting from Mahi- 
pal’ (Mahipal’s name is associated with 
small films that don’t count), and praised 
Danny sky high. 1 was told that Danny 
was paying them but I refused to give 
them a single paisa.” 

“I think the film industry is fine when 
you are successful and eveiybody salutes 
you But have one flop and it is dirty 
When my ‘Khoon Khoon’ flopped, my 
brother-in-law had my car. I moved 
around for a few days in cabs. And 
people shook their heads and said, poor 
guy His film’s flopped His car has 
been sold !” 


Why did your two films flop so badly 
"1 knew they would flop. ‘Sweekar’ 
should not have been released first. It 


clashed with my image of a playboy. 
‘Khoon Khoon’ flopped badly. I signed 
it without even listening to the story be¬ 
cause F. C. Mehra is a big name. I was 
shocked to see the way the whole story 
revolved around Danny. Then the direc¬ 
tor was a nobody. It had to flop. 

“But I know I’ll be a successful star 


one day. 

“I am now banking on ‘Khoon Ki 
Keemat’ and ‘Madhosh’. The producers 
are not changing the name of ‘Khoon Ki 
Keemat’ though I am apprehensive 
about doing another ‘Khoon’ film ! I think 
a movie should be made about me en¬ 
titled, ‘Khoon Khoon Ki Keemat’! 

“ ‘Madhosh’ is a good film that should 
have been my first release. Anyway, I 
suppose these flops will help me view 
my career in the right perspective. I will 
never i>lay any role other than the 
hero’s. I must get the heroine at the 
end !” Sandhu said and grinned ! 

“ ‘Ladki Badnam Si’, the film I signed 
first, is also a good one. What’s wrong 
with the film is the hefoine — instead 
of a lovable heroine like Zeenat or 
Parveen Babi — for an out and out love 
like ^ thw have got Bfthaitt 
Saltan a» the, ieadaig 




So Mumtaz is really quitting. Mayur Madhvani, said to be slightly 
younger than her, looks vet'y much like a boy just out of his teens, and 
is crazy about his fiancee. But till the last week, she was doing a 
“matak-matak” with Rajesh and Dharmendra and her directors. 
Wander whether a dull, married life will suit her — e.specially in London 
— with no glamour to show off 


There’s nothing quite like the breakup of Helen and P. N. Arora. And 
now there are constant complaints from her side to the Police, that 
Arora has been threatening her and sending goondas to her place. 
He claims that he does not know who these goondas are, and asks if 
there really is any. One thing is certain, if Helen was being exploited 
by old man Arora, she will be better off on her own. However, it is 
said she is now putting up with a shady lot of people who are reportedly 
using her and brainwashing her. As they say, from the frying pan to 
the fire — that is the plight of poor Helen now. 


The Juhu swingers — Sanjay and bros. threw another party the other 
day. Believe he is trying to show off Babi a great deal. A smaller bash 
this time, they must have invited all those they had missed out for theii 
bigger one some time back. Anju was telling a friend quite 
emphatically, that this time she had received a written invitation for the 
parly. The la.st time someone had wiitten about the way Mr. and 
Mrs. Khan, the ho.sts, were fumbling and stressing awkAvardly, to Rajesh 
Khanna that they had not invited Anju Mahendroo at all — that they 
did not know how the hell she Avas coming to their party ! But this did 
not convince the cvnical Raje.sh, ho just shifted hi.s gaze the other way 
and kept mum, deciding quietly what he would do. As soon as he heard 
the ioud entry of his ex-girl and her mother, he stood with his back to 
the door and gracefully slid out home with his wife and chamchas in tow. 

khaas baiait 

There’s excitement agog in the Mahendroo camp, spear-headed of coun 
by L’Anju. One of Rajesh’s “campwallis” in her own words, has broke 
up from them and has joined this one. Now not only will the eve: 
curious Aniu get inside details of the Rajesh-Dimple intimacy but als 
get to hear what she wants to; that her erstwhile sweetheart is no 
happy in his wedded life. If you ask me, this campwalli has l>eei 
thrown out by Rajesh and just to secure herself, she has gone to Anji 
and triumphantly announced her decision to join her camp ! Its real!; 
appalling the way these folks go about switching camps. 


Dimple is not well — at least till this went into print — the baby aa’s 
doing fine, in the words of the clinic doctors, but the mother had go 
some kind of infection and fever. Hope this year will be as bright fo 
Dimple as last year was. She had begun it in hospital and that’s no 
too cheery a way to start the New Year ! 


Two guys are constant visitors to the seat vacated by Superstar Khanni 
One is young Mahesh Bhatt, the director of “Manzilein aur Bhi Hain 
whose devotion she is slowly returning, because he is such a swee 
person. And the other is a young greenhand, who looks like a carbo 
copy of Rishi Kapoor, only taller, called Rajesh Lehr, from the InstituU 
This one Anju positively does not like, because the chap, she says, na 
nothing to say for himself. She hates the way he sits and sits for hour 
but has nothing to say! “What a bore !" she says. But the best thin 
is what happened the day Mahesh sat sprawled on her carpet in tb 
living room with Rajesh Lehr as Anju went up to answer Qie phonf 
Imagine poor Mahesh’s plight when the awkward teenager Lehr slowl 
confided to him how much he loved Anju! More than Anju, Mahesi 
suffered a greater shock ! Let’s see who wins! 


Shakti Samanta will miss Anju this year at his birthday party when hi 
and she used to cut their birthday cakes together. She wul be swinginil 
on her own in her bungalow and he will probably throw a hi!>ah at Hil| 
top. Let you know which was better. I 








No.47:f»LAfN 

Acnoss 

1 Talked turkey. 17 Yes-using this, perhaps ( 12 ) 

10 Vegetable fibre used in making falsies (7) 

120 produced a lot of noise and a bit of tune (7) 

13 Jack’s almost entirely for’ard. where knot's tied (5) 

14 Scots mountaineer does and is numb returning ( 6 ) 

1$ See fish turn stale and burn (4) 

10 Cells for members of SOQAT^ (7) 

10 Rousseau's office on Aude. possibly ( 6 ) 

20 Military engine causes reversal in parts of Spanish 
town ( 6 ) 

23 Bonne-bouche pour une fille mal gard4e? ( 6 ).. 

24 . Et cequ' elle essaie de couvrir.caught in it’’ ( 6 ) 

25Trim old age. remnants rejected (7) 

27 Pipe smoking is forbidden in parts of it (4) 

28 Poke? Pig in its grip s far from well ( 6 ) 

31 Ulcer rising in recurrent effluvium (5) 

321 drive mules and 'awk nothing (7) 

33 What, strong inside, is velvet-clad, Socrates? (7) 

34 They assist audibility-just the job ( 12 ) 

DOWN 

1 Artful dodger’s seen in sort of eistedfodd (7) 

2 Seen on Cambridge oars? Two-thirds muscle (4) 

3 Celtic crowd's brief transport (4) 

4 Dash into shelter; Jock's alone by his (7) 

5 Get rid of the drink (5) 

6 Tortoise dad’s put among the lemurs ( 8 ) 

7 My charges caught geese or egrets possibly ( 8 ) 

8 Irish infantry breaks into smalt pieces (5) 

9 Censure perverted trouper. Lord Longford? ( 10 ) 

11 It’s harmful to hock putting the lot in transporters (10) 

16 Get pimple imbibing mulled port in big tankard ( 8 ) 

17 We re monkeys with pudding m between us ( 8 ) 

21 Stops body exploring space on minor roads (7) 

22 Several church leaders take a tight corset (7) 

25 Like shantung, Chinese (5) 

26 Bind and tie with end of rope tucked in (5) 

29 Strain a poet follows her with (4) 

30 Lineage nearly always shows it (4) 



AZED No, 46 Solution and notes 
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Acnosa 

1, ‘Urta (rev )''L-d-b-rug. 

10, Hunchback of Notre 
Game, 13, K(ochel) t^anag ; 
14.1. Jack, panto character. 
21, The-O-sophy: 24, 2 
meanings; 27. Ptca(roDn); 
20. verb: 30. U-ka-ses. 

33, Anag, 4 Nine. 

DOWN 

2, Thomas T allis. d. 1585; 

4, tike a wolf on the fold' 
Desfruction of Sennacherib'. 

5, Anag. a lit.; 0, Ut in lair 
(rev.); i, A Leda (rev.), see 
names in C ; 12, Creep- 
mouse (q.v.); IS, Book 
binding; 24, S4 anag. 3 lit.; 
25,2 meanings, see pike 
(1)and (3). 


CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
Position No. 4 




Oiaelt fe plsy-boar sOeuM lOe geiiMi ga? 
Conliiiiialioii Of Potllion No. 2 

The sttraotive finish Of s lightning game 
pisyed in Qannsny last yesr batwaan 
nundau and Schmid:-2krIbktr; pop 
1pppp;2kt5;3P4:2P5;4DB2;P4PP 
P:ql&iQiRKi. 

won by 1. PxKt. RxO: t. PxPoh. 
K-Kt1; «. R X R. P-ORS; or 3.. . .. O x Kl; 
4.RxQ,tolle«mdby5. BxPcb. 

«. ftxP. K~a2; S. R-.Q7CI1. KxB; 


Th« WocW Championthip cycia 

A criticism levelled against the whole series 
of tournaments and matches dc»igned to 
find a challenger for the World Champion¬ 
ship has been that it is much too exhausting 
and wearisome for the contestants, especi¬ 
ally tor the older grandmasters and masters. 
So a new system has been devised with the 
basic difference that at the Interzonal level 
some players will be selected and will not 
have to qualify from Zonal to Interzoruil. 
Two Interzonal tournaments of equal 
strength had been planned, but even so it 
seem^ inevitable that many a strong player 
would fail to gat in the series. 

Even so are words that unfortunately wiM 
have to be used often about FIDE (the 
international federation) arrangements in 
this respect. For. at the Skopje FIDE Con¬ 
gress last October, instead of trying to 
meet the above critictsm. it was decided to 
award further places to the weaker zones. 

How unjust this procedure was appears 
from the results of a FIDE Zonal tourrta- 
ment in Finland (Zone 2 and one of the 
stronger zones) where such players as Ulf 
Arulersaon, Matulovic, Matanovic. Hacht 
and Ribti ware all eliminatad from further 
play In the World Championship cycle, 
whereas, under the provisions made at 
Skopla. the Cuban fifin board attalnad the 
inlarzonalf 

Here la a fine game from the Fintiish event 
by one of the many talentad maaiers who 
taUad to quality for the intenonel. 

White: H.J.Hecht Meek: J. Timman. 

SIcMian Dafence, 

1. P-M, P-QB4; 2. Kt-ICB3. P-IO; 
3. Nt-0O. P-QRS; 4. P--KKI3, P-G0CI4: 
i, 0^102. B-Kt2; 0P-^q3.P--O3; 7.0-0, 


B-K2; overlooking White's next move 
otherwise he might have played 7 
Kt-Q2 

8 . P-K5. P-Q4; 9 . Kt-K2. P-KR4. 
10. P-KR4, Kt-R3: 11- P--B3, Kt- 83; 
12. P-04. PxP. 13, PxP. Q-Kt3. 

14. B—Kt5, B—KB1; a bad move, perhaps 
Kt - KKtl was a little better 

15. B-R3. P-R4; 16. Kt-B4. Kt~KKI1. 
17. R-B1. KKt-K2. 10. R-K1. P-KtS. 
this dbes rK>t help matters, but by now it ts 
difficult to find a good move for Black. 

10. Q-R4, Kt~Bl; 20. KtxKP. PxKt. 
21. BxP. Kf-K2; 22. R-B5. R-KR3. 
23. BxR, PxB; 24. KR-QB1. R-QT, 
25. Kt-KI, B-Kt2; 20. R-Kt5. 0-R3. 
27. RxB. QxR; 20. 0-Q1. Kt-Kt3; 
29. QxP. K1-K2; 30. Kt-Q3. 0-Kt3. 
31. Kt-B4, P-RS. 32. P-Kt3. PxP, 
33. PxP, Q-R3. 34. R-B7. Q-R8ch; 
35. K—R2. OxP; 36. QxKtph, resigns 
He is mated after 36 , .,KtxQ;37 B-B7 

ch.K-B1;36. Kt-K6 

Larsenical polsofiing 

White; Larsen. Black. Dominguez. 

Larsen's Opening. 

1. P-QKt3. P-Q4; 2. B-Kt2. P-QB4; 3. 
P-K3, Kt-Qe3; 4. B-KtS, P-QR3. 5. 

B X Kt ch.P X B; 0. P-Q3.Kt-R3; 7. Kf- 
Q83, P-K4: 0. P-K4. P-B4; 9. KI-B3. 
Kt-B2; 10. Kt-QR4. B-03; 11. Q-K2. 
0-0; 12. 0-0-0. R-K1: 13. P-B4. R- 
Ktl; 14. K-Kti. Q-B3; 15.Kt-Q2. Kt-Ol; 
10 0PxQP.PxP;17.PxP.B-Kt2;1*.Kt- 
OB3. Kt-B2: 10. P-KKt4. P-KB5; 20. 
P-KR4. P-OR4; 21. P-Kt5, Q-01; 22. 
OR—Ktl, rasigna. Ha is helpiass against 

ftia threat of Kt-K4,fotlowwf by P-%and • 
P^R0orP-KtO. 





























If you ve got the taste 












AQUARIUS — RISC3BS ^ 

This week falls under the signs of Atjuarius and Plsoeii. B<wn thte 
WL.ek you are a loveable person. You are never In a mood to offlend 
anybody intentionally. You are generally truthful and enjcrjr a fair 
amount of domestic happiness. Your wife comes of a good family. 
Saturn and Jupiter will help you throughout your life. You may have 
frequent small travels. Your friends may take advantage of you. After 
49th year you may be spiritually inclined. Your power of under¬ 
standing will help you to rise in life. 


Week beginning February 17 




AQUARIUS (Jan 20 — Feb. 18) 
Aim at building your career 
rather than thinking of mar¬ 
riage. if you are in service, 
conflicting trends indicated, 
businessmen may expect 
moderate gains. This week is 
very crucial for industrialists. 
Authorities may stand In the 
way of industrial expansion. 
Actors and actresses may 
enter into fresh contracts on 
Friday. Ladies! extra care 
during travel is needed. 


PISCES (Feb 19 — March 20) 
This Is not the proper time 
for contemplating change of 
residence or present Job. 
Have patience I condition will 
change on Thursday dramati- 
calty. Businessmen 1 unfore¬ 
seen difficulties indicated. 
Professionals I avoid disputes 
and conflicts with colleagues 
and associates. Ladies I be¬ 
ware of your close associates. 
Girls will get handsome and 
educated boys as friends. 




ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
The planetary transits will 
compel you to devote time to 
mystic studies. If you are 
interested m fine arts and 
sports, you will have ampfe 
opportunities this weak. Pro¬ 
fessionals can make some 
gains m enterprises but they 
will have to incur some expen¬ 
diture for social cause. If 
single, restrict your dealings 
with the opposite sex — strong 
tendencies in the second half 
of the week for quarrel with 
friends. 




TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
Your outlook will undergo a 
change for the betterment of 
your career Success may make 
you optimistic. Don't argue with 
your seniors over official 
matters. Professionals will gain 
some points against their rivals. 
Business executives I prepare 
yourself for higher ranic Busi¬ 
ness will pay nch dividends to 
the industnaiists and traders, 
changes lor 


GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
Hope and despair, both will 
be experienced. This Is not 
the time to expect or attempt 
any changes. Industrlatists and 
businessmen I it will bo pretty 
hard to raise loans on your 
terms. Ladles should avoid 
the opposite sex to avoid scan¬ 
dal. Business executivea I taka 
extra care in all activities. 
There Is also a proneness t6 
accidents. Bachelors and maids 
may encounter opposition from 
their seniors. 


CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
A new phase sets in good 
deal of business activity. In 
all outside activities and social 
work progress can be made. 
If you are employed the week 
holds better prospects and 
will uni'ormly be favourable. 
If you are unemployed you are 
likely to enter into service for 
the first time. Authors may 
get unexpected money in the 
form of royalties in the mid¬ 
week. Ladies 1 pleasant and 
surprising proposal for you on 
Thursday. 


LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 
You are approaching the end 
of a series of dirficulties in your 
Job. Litigations, if any will 
reach a successful termination. 
In your service, enhanced In¬ 
come and official favour will 
be received. Ladles I this week 
favours all of your domestic 
and social activities. Talented 
executives will make a mark 
In office work and enjoy in¬ 
creased popularity. Enterpris¬ 
ing management may plan a 
new venture. 




VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sept. 22) 
You are to faoe opposition 
from your colleagues. Mental 
depression will keep you 
occupied till Thursday. Friday 
and Saturday are auspicious for 
monetary gains and social 
activities. Businessmen I the 
second half of the week will 
open up new business pros^ 
pects.for ladies, (tomestic Hte 
will be dbnpnel and ilDocI but the 




LIBRA (SepL 23 —• Oci 22) 
Honour and recognition from 
professional associates indicat¬ 
ed. Sirwe you are attracted 
towards social work and public 
activities — the associations 
and societies with which you 
are connected will demand 
your services In the second 
half of the week. If you are in 
service, wait for sometime to 
give vent to your grievances. 
Businessmen I invest with cau¬ 
tion. If you are single, health 
of loved ones wilt k^p you 
worried. 




SCORPIO (Oct. 23 — Nov. 22) 
Postpone making any changes 
in your Job. Planetary influ¬ 
ences are not balanced 
between good and bad and 
this week tilts slightly to the 
unfavourable side. Health will 
suffer — even minor Injuries 
are expected. Businessmen 
and industraiiists will suffer 
handicaps for lack of desired 
resources. Those in commer¬ 
cial firms may incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of their superiors. If 
you are single, pleasure trips 
indicated. 




SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec. 20) 
Comfort and ease in domes¬ 
tic front fh business, finan¬ 
cial gain will be more than 
average. Authors and Journal¬ 
ists will have unexpected 
opportunities in their fields. 
Business executives may 
expect relief from pressure of 
work and conquest of obstacles. 
Bachelors will experience in¬ 
crease in expenditure for social 
commitments. Maids may hava 
to face disagreeable remarks. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 21—Jan 19) 
The weekend uahers In a 
fortunate period in your ear- 
vice. Professionals find a 
new link-up which will bring 
them prosperity later. From 
Tuesday onwards environment 
will become congenial. IMsk- 
nese executives iday rise to 

C ition of conhdence and 
I. For Industriakati dpi 
weak la auspudona 
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BY SUNIT GHOSH 


In his messaTO of greetings to the people 
of Orissa at tJie birth of the new province 
on April 1, 1936 King Edward the 
Eighth said, “The long-cherished and 
natural desire of the Oriya people to be 
re-united after centuries of dependence 
upon other administrations is thus ful¬ 
filled. It is my hope and expectation 
that the new province will draw inspira¬ 
tion from the past and will prove worthy 
of the historic tradition of the land of 
Orissa”. In reality, 1936 saw only the 
fruition of an aim mat, to quote the first 
Governor of Orissa, Sir John Austen 
Hubback “gained public expression thirty- 
three years ago" when the Government 
of India recognised the principle of bring¬ 
ing in all the scattered Oriya-speaking 
population under one administrative unit. 
Thus 1903 has a great significance for the 
people of the State — a year that not only 
marked the centenary of British occupa¬ 
tion of Orissa but also the beginning of a 
protracted aptation under the banner of 
IJtkal Sammilani for the integration of the 
politically and linguistically dismembered 


lands of the ancient Utkalas, Kalingas 
and Odras. The Sammilani which was 
ushered into existence by the ‘Grand Old 
Man of Orissa’, Mr. MadHusudan Das, pro¬ 
vided a platform whore the then princes 
like Maharaja Krushna Chandra Galapati 
of Parlakhemidi, Maharaja Sreeramchan- 
dra Bhanja Deo of Mayurbhanj and many 
others rubbed shoulders with the com¬ 
moners for the realisation of their demand 
— perhaps the earliest one in India for a 
homogeneous linguistic State. In December 
1911, Orissa was separated from Bengal 
and tagged with Bihar. Since this did not 
fulfil the demands of the people, the agita¬ 
tion was kept up for achieving the goal. 

“This deepest dream and the most 
potent aspirations of the Oriyas” spurred 
all-round activities and a galaxy of lumin¬ 
aries including Utkalamoni Gopabandhu 
Das, the "embodiment of national senti¬ 
ments and culture of Orissa” who through 
his able colleagues of the Satyabadi school 
like Pandit Nilakantha Das, Pandit 
Godavaris Misra, Pandit Krupasindhu 
Misra and Acharya Harihardas, brought 





about a cultaral renaissance. The process 
had, however, been set by their foreoearers 
— Gourishankar, in whose journal Utkal 
Dipika the modern Oriya prose began to 
take shape and Fakirmohan Senapati, 
Radhanath Ray and Madhusudan Rao — 
the great trio who gave a distinct charac¬ 
ter to the modern Oriya Literature and 
language grown on the rich literary herit¬ 
age left by Sarala Das, Balarama Das, 
Jagannath Das, Upendra Bhanja, Dina- 
krushna Das, Abhimanyu Samanta Sinhar, 
Gopalkrushna, Brajanath Badajena and a 
host of others. 


a the Mainstream 


A turning point in the political move¬ 
ment in Orissa was 1920 when Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das responding to Gandhiji’s 
call for ‘non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion’ for the attainment of Swarajya 
gave a new political content to 
the Utkal Saiiimifani and oriented the 

f )olitical life of Orissa to the national urge 
or freedom. Since then Orissa witnessed 
all the ups and downs of national struggle, 
with thousands of her patriots braving 
police repression, till 193G when the pro¬ 
vince of Orissa came into being marking 
the end of distinct phase of the struggle 
for a separate province and also for 
country’s freedom as the Congress was 
preparing for Assembly elections. The 
province consisted of six moghoulbandi 
districts of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, 
Ganjam, Sambalpur and Koraput curved 
out of the Oriya-speaking tracts of Bihar, 
Madras and Central Province. The pro¬ 
vince assumed its present shape with 
thirteen districts in 1949 after the merger 
of 24 feudatory States following an intense 

g olitical agitation in the Garjat or Princely 
tates that was started by the Praia 
Samminlani in an organised manner in 
1938. The State at present covers an area 
of 156,000 square kilometres and its 
population is about 22 million, of which 
again about 38 per cent belong to the 
backward classes including 25 per cent 
of Tribals. 

It is interesting to note the vast change 
in the correlation of the then social forces 
with the change in the political complexion 
of Utkal Sammilani that drew a definite 
line not only between the older and young¬ 
er sections’ in the Sammilani but also 
between the landed aristocracy and the 
common man guided by the intellectual 
torch-bearers of the Congress movement 
in Orissa. This difference sharpened as the 
struggle for freedom intensified inspiring 
some sort of tenant-zemindar class 
struggle in many areas and ultimately 
when the question of sharing political' 
power came up. The Congress because of 
Its grass-root relation with the people and 
.U.s efficient organisation got an absolute 
maionty with 36 seats in the 60-member 
Assemijly against 20 seats secured by the 


National Party, United Party and others 
in the first ever elections held in Orissa in 
1937 on the basis of limited franchise. The 
remaining four were nominated as per the 
law. But soon after the election the Con¬ 
gress could not form the Ministry as the 
Governor refused to accept some condi¬ 
tions put forth by the Congress. As a 
re.sult the National Party of Maharaja of 
Parlakhemidi headed a minority coalition 
Ministry with the blessings of the British 
bos.ses. On April 1, 19.37 a three-man 
cabinet with the Parlakhemidi Maharaja, 
Mr. K. C. Gajapati Narayan Deo as the 
Chief Miiii.ster, and Mr. Mandhata Gora- 
chand Patn.aik and Maulavi Muhammad 
l^tifur Rahman as Revenue and Educa¬ 
tion Ministers respectively, was sworn in. 
The Ministry was in an anomalous position 
having no majority in the Legislature and 
faced with the certainty of defeat as soon 
as the Legislature met. In the following 
three months the constitutional problem 
created by Congress Party’s refusal to form 



a Government gave rise to much political 
excitement. By the end of June 1937, the 
Viceroy made a statement clarifying the 
constitutional position and the Congress 
relented. On the resignation of Parla¬ 
khemidi thereafter the Governor invited 
the Congress Party leader to form a 
Ministry. 

But things were not that smooth for 
the Congress as intra-party squabble 
erupted. Pandit Nilakantna Das who as 
the PCC President from 1935 to 1936 
successfully conducted the elections want¬ 
ed to become the Chief Minister, although 
he was not a member of the House, and 
wanted Pandit Godavarish Misra to be¬ 
come the Speaker. But another section of 
Congressmen, including Mr Gopabandhu 
Chaudhury and Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab 
of Alaka Ashram group backed the 
southerner, Mr. Biswanath Das, who was 
almost dragged into politics from the 
Madras bar where he was having a lucra¬ 
tive practice. At last, as a compromise 
candidate Mr. Das became the Chief 
Minister. His three-member Ministry con- 
sistii^ of Mr. Nityananda Kanungo and 
Mr. Bodhram Dube, sworn in on July 19 
the same year, is still considered as 
Orissa s first ever popular Government. 



Problems galore 

The characteristics of the new province 
presented four difficulties relating mainly 
to finance. First, its much smaller revenue 
relative to its size and population. 
Secondly, heavy initial expenditure. 
Thirdly, inelasticity of revenue. And 
fourthly, existence of large extent of 
backward areas calling for heavy expen¬ 
diture. Since the birth of the new pro¬ 
vince the leaders were worried over the 
abysmal poverty of the people. In the 
first session of the Assembly, the Speaker, 
Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, announced a 
voluntary cut of Rs. 600 from his salary 
in consideration of the people’s poverty 
In the State's budget for 1936-37, the 
estimated revenue was only Rs. 189.57 
lakhs as against the expenditure of 
Rs. 184.37. The financial position was so 
bad that the Chief Minister, Mr. Das, had 
to ask the 5tate officials to accept volun¬ 
tary cut in their pay packets. 

All the constraints notwithstanding, 
the finst popular Ministry was able to lay 
the keel of a reasonably stable adminis¬ 
tration. Quite a few legislative measures 
were passed, the most important of them 
being the Orissa Tenancy Bill, which 
sought to confer on the laivats of North 
Orissa certain benefits like' the right of 
free transfer of occupany holdings, aboli¬ 
tion of mutation fees, and reduction of 
the rate of interest on arrear rent. This 
measure actuated by .socialistic ideal 
brought about a sharp reaction from the 
zemindars who formed an a.ssociaiion to 
fight against the Bill. A period of bittei 
struggle between the peasants and land* 
lords ensued. The Bill was ultimately 
rejected by the Vicei'oy to the great dis¬ 
appointment of the peasants who rose in 
rebellion in Ganjam in 1941. The 
Ministry, however, did not last beyond 
October 1939 when it had to resign in 
pursuance of the Congress resolution not 
to cooperate with the British war effort. 
Orissa came under the direct Governor's 
Rule for the first time. 

During the political interregnum from 
1939 to 1942, the Assembly was kept in 
animated suspension. But things took a 
dramatic turn when seven Congress 
legislators including Pandit Godavaris 
Misra and Mr. Pyari Shankar Roy defect¬ 
ed from the Congress and joined the 
op{)osition. Why was this defection 
which, incidentally, was the first of its 
kind in Orissa ? There were certainly 
many reasons. The seed of dissension 
already sown on the virgin political field 
during the first Congre.ss Ministry was 
waiting to be sprouted. But the immedi¬ 
ate cause was probably tlie defeat of 
Pandit Godavaris Misra in the Pradesh 
Congress President election in 1941-42 in 
the hands of Mr. Radhakrushna Biswas 
Rai of Kora put, who had the strong sup¬ 



port of the Alaka Ashram Group. This 
event indicated the beginning of Mahtab 
era in Orissa Congress politics and the 
exit of the veterans of the Satyabadi Group. 

In 1942, Maharaja of Parlakhemidi again 
headed a Coalition Ministry consisting of 
his National Party, the United Party and 
the deserters from the Congress. 'The 
Ministry enjoyed the patronage of the 
British rulers and was also supported by 
four nominated members. But it did not 
last long. The Ministry later collapsed 
through the same defection when some 
members led bjr Pandit Godavaris Misra 
walked out of it to join the Ganatantra 
Parishad of former princes. 

Mahtab casts a long shadow _ 


The inevitable Governor’s Rule again : 
and it contnued till 1946 when elections 
to the Assembly were held under limited 
franchise. Thetlongress again had a com¬ 
fortable majority with 45 seats in the 60- 
member Assembly. Dr. Mahtab, who hart 
by then established himself as the un¬ 
questioned leader of the i>artv, .hearted a 
Government. He too quit in 1950 to join 
the Interim Cabinet of Nehru as the 
Commerce Minister. Incidentally, Dr. 
Mahtab is the only man to become a 
Central Cabinet Minister from Orissa so 
far. After Dr. Mahtab’s departure his close 




associate, Mr. Nabakrushna Chaudhuiy, 
5^ headed the Ministry which continued till 
jBt the first general election held on the basis 
bjfi* of adult franchise in 1952. Meanwhile, 
the strength of the Assembly was increas- 
ed to 140, including 32 double-member and 
75 single-member constituencies. The 
result was not satisfactory for the Con- 
gres.s. It got 68 seats. Biit the notable 
feature was the emergence of Ganatantra 
Pari.shad as a powerful political force in 
the Garjat or hill districts. The Parishad 
c^tured 31 seats : the Socialist Party 10 : 
CPI seven. Forward Bloc one and 
Independents who included many Con¬ 



gressmen, 23. The six original or Moghul- 
banili districts as they are called gave the 
Congress 51 seats while the remaining 
17 came from the Garjat areas. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the Congress did not get a single 
seat either from Bolangir or from Keon- 
jhar. The Ganatantra Parishad did not 
.set up any candidates in the three dis¬ 
tricts of Puri, Ganjam and Phulbani. It 
bagged all the nine seats in Bolangir but 
not a single in Dhenkanal and Balasore. 
The CPI did quite a good job in Ganjam 
and Dhenkanal and the Socialists’ sphere 
of influence was confined to Cuttack 
district. 

With no party coming with a clear 
majority the Ministry-making became a 
problem. But it was somehow solved 
with the support of some Independent 
members who, it was said, fought the 
election with the blessings of Dr. Mahtab, 
then Governor of Bombay. Out of Orissa 
Dr. Mahtab was not out of the State’s 
political scene. He made his presence 
very much felt when Mr. Nabakrushna 
Chaudhury formed his second Ministry 
with the support of Mr. Biswanath Das, 
the then PCC President. Subsequently, 
the Independent Peoples’ Party consist¬ 
ing mainly of former Congressmen and 
headed by Pandit Nilakantha Das also 
backed the Congress .Ministry. Some of 
them also rejoined the party. This pro¬ 
cess indicated a new group alignment 
inside the Congress. 

In spite of stress and strains, pulls and 
counter-pulls in the party, Mr. Chaudhury 
had a fairly good run — the notable 
achievement of his Ministry being the 
laying of the foundation of the prestig- 
ic)us Hirakud Dam Project that had paved 
the way for the State’s progress in many 
o directions symbolising the beginning of 


the first phase of planned development 
in Orissa. But deterioration in the law 
and order situation in the State in the 
wake of the recommendations of the 
States Reorganisation Commission and 
series of violent agitations directed 
a/^ainst the Centre, considerably eroded 
his position in the party and the Con¬ 
gress High Command had'second thoughts 
on Mr. Chaudhury’s capability to conduct 
second general elections in 1967 which 
was round the corner. Dr. Mahtab was 
recalled from Bombay. Disgusted by 
groupism and crude manoeuvres in the 
party, Mr Chaudhury resigned from the 
office and also from the Congress in 
October 1956 to join the Sarvodaya move¬ 
ment and never returned to Congress 
politics. 

Vacating Bombay Raj Bhavan, Dr. 
Mahtab came back to the State the same 
month to head the Ministry. He led the 
party through the poll next year but 
Congi'ess was able to muster only 56 seats 
— 51 from the original districts -md only 
five from the Garjat areas. It failed to 
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get a single seat from Phulbani, Bolangir, 
Sundargarh and Keonjhar and made a 
very poor showing in Sambalpur and 

Dhenkanal while it improved its position 
in Koraput. In sharp contrast, the Gana¬ 
tantra Parishad gave a mifch better per¬ 
formance capturing 51 seats. It had not 
only bettered its result in its strong-holds 
in the hill districts but also extended its 
area of influence to a few pockets in Puri 
and Cuttack districts, which gave the 
party one seat each. The PSP gained one 
seat more and CPI two while thirteen 
Independent candidates got through. But 
Ministry-making was no problem for Dr. 
Mahtab. Like a magician he managed to 

f roduce pigeons from nowhere. Some 
ndependents joined the Congress and 
four Ganatantra Parishad members de¬ 
fected from the party. Besides, he could 
enjoy the support of the five-member 
Jharkhand Group and the tolerance of the 
nine-member CPI Group. 

This period is one of the murkiest in 
Orissa’s political history — a period that 
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The Profile of 
a Pioneer— 

BHARAT ELECTRONICS im 

'>U iJP !N 1954 in Jdirjhiillt near Ranqatore. vwith 
dn duihofisrd capiUfi iii IR wnres, paid up 
capiial 5 96 ncne^. B[l inio pfoducnoo m 
1956 wtrh iwu iietns Hf Medium Power Communi- 
Ldiiun Tidiisnmier and dsvoorned Receive' Pmduc 
lion in 1955 was only Rs 6 cikhs Totdi labour 
Mrength was 1 OOn 

TODAY. BEL HAS GROWN INTO A MAJOR 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT AND COMPONENT 
MANUEACTURER.EMPLOYING OVER 13.000 
PEOPLE ANO CONSISTING OF SIX 
PRODUCTION DIVISIONS. 

RADAR DIVISION Manuldciuffs Pi/e Control 
Radari*, Field Ariilleiy Hdtldfs Surveillance Hdddif.. 

NiiviQdiinridl Hdda's Stsdrdi b Weapon Control 
Radars, Securdary Surveillance Radars, Siurin 
Wainint) Radars for the Aimv Navy and Meieofolo 
tjicai Department in ( S and 'X' Bands. Gun 
Limirol EQu.piiient Inr the \/i;ayanTa tanks 


BEL unit nt Ghuiabnd in U. P. 
hm% niso now gonn on strtam. 
This unit will mnnufacturs sx- 
clusmiy highly sophisticatsil 
sir dsfsncs radar systems 
and microwavt communication 
oflioipmant. 



HIGH POWER COMMUNICATION & BROADCAST 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION : Manufactures 1 KW. 

10 KW. 100 KW Medium Wave Broadcast Trane- 
millers. TV Sludro and Transmission Equipment 
Professional Type Console Tape Recorders. Tape 
Deckv 100 W SSB Transreceivers. 400 W. 1 KW 
and S KW SSB Communication Transmitters, to 
cater to 'he Defence and Civilian needs for static 
and mobilb roles 


LOW POWER COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION : Produces short distance communica' 
non equipment like Walkie Talkies. Ground to-Air 
Communication sets. Ship-to Ship and Ship to Shore 
Communication. Airborne Communicaifon. and 
Multichannel Radio Relay equipment—m HF, VHF, 

UHF ranges. 

ELECTRON TUBE DIVISION : Produces Receivrng 
Valves for Radio sets. Tetevrsion receivers, indusmal 
applications. Indicator Tubes and TV Picture Tubes 
Transmitting Tubes for communication, broadcast 
industrial applications. Ceramic Tubes. Vapoirons. 
Thyratrons, Magneuons and Vacuum Capacitors. 

X-ray Tubes for the medical profession; CRTs for 
instruments and radars. 

SEMICONDUCTORS DIVISION : Produces Germanium 
Transistors and Diodes, Silicon Transistors and 
Diodes, Switching Transistors. Zener Diodes. Field 
Effect Transistors. Diode Gates, Darlington Pairs. 
Integrated Circuits and Hybrid Microcircuiu 

PASSIVE COMPONENTS : Piero Electric Crystals 
for Oscillators. ClocLs. Filters. Quartz eiemems for 
ultrasonic work and other industrial uses. Mica and 
Ceramic Capacitors in plaqueuas and miniature 
discs. 

BEL alto manufociurts Computen and Digital 
aquipmaiRK a sub-comractor far ICL; data procassing 
aqulpmani for radars, data ditgilw contolas. 

BEL*s exports raachad Rs. 1 crore during 
1872-73 Besides lizaabla expons to Asian 
countries like Japan; Hong Korig. Thailand, 

Singapore. Nepal. Bhutan and Sikkim. BEl's 
goods have gone to customars in U. K..U. S. A., 

Canada. West Garimmy and several Middle 
Eastam counuias 

With the know-how and iha axpanisa gamarad in 
the past 17 yaars. BEL has now raachad dia siaga 
v^n It can go ahead on its own 'sstam'. Its 
Oavalopmem and Engineering Division now has ovar 
170 highly qualified anginaers who art comrihuting 
more and more to the indapaiidam production of 
many types of communication aquiprmm. radars and 
componams. 
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witnessed intense politicking and rampant 
horse-trading — a period wnich was per¬ 
haps excelled by a degree in 1972-73. It is 
said that during the Budget Session the 
"supporters” of the Congress had to be 
made "happy" every day. At last, realis¬ 
ing the futility of running such a Govern¬ 
ment and recognising the reality of the 
situation, Dr. Mahtab made a move to form 
a coalition with the Ganatantra Parishad, 
the main opposition in the Assembly. The 
AICC okayed the move as it felt that such 
a coalition would facilitate the ultimate 
merger of Ganatantra Parisad with the 
Congress since the latter failed to make 
a dent in the hill districts which were 
steadfast in their loyalty to the Parishad. 
The instability came to’ an end with the 
formation of the coalition in May 1959 
with Dr. Mahtab as the Chief Min*ster 
and Mr. R. N. Singh Deo as the Deputy 
Chief Minister. But this Ministry was 
also shoi’t-lived. The growing opposition 
to the coalition within the Congress 
Party and emergence of Mr. Biju Patnaik 
as a potential rival to Dr Mahtab fast 
weakened the foundation of the coalition. 
Mr. Patnaik along with Mr. Nilamoni 
Routroy and Mr. Biren Mitra, the two, 
the then Young Turks who were close 
to Mahtab, had started a campaign 
against their political mentor. Soon the 
PCC met and pas.sed a no-confidence 
motion against the then President, Mr. 
Banamnli Patnaik, also known as a 
Mahtab man. The motion implied with¬ 
drawal of support from Dr Mahtab as 
the Leader of the Legislature Party. 
Mr. Biju Patnaik took o\cr the reins of 
the party. In no time the PCC called 
upon Dr. Mahtab to resign which he did 
on Pebruary 25, 1061 Orissa came under 
the President's Rule for the first time 
since Independence. 

But this power politics did not much 
affect the process of development as the 
State Government’s relation with the 
Centre was gorxl. When the First Plan 
was launched Orissa had only one small 
paper mill, a sugar mill, a rolling mill, a 
glass factory and a refractory unit. 'The 
construction of Hirakud and Machkund 
hydel projects and the Rourkela Steel 
Plant encouragd establishment of a large 
number of other industries. By the end 
of the Second Plan or in other words, by 
the end of the Mahtab era in Orissa Con¬ 
gress, the State had in the private sector 
a low-shaft pig-iron plant at Barbil, 
ferro-inanganese plants at Joda and 
Rayagada, four refractories, one cement 
factoiy, three cotton textile mills, two 
paper mills, one steel tube mill, one 
aluminium plant and one aluminium 
cables plant. A few industrial estates 
came into existence. Also the State 
Financial Corporation. Tlie installed 
capacity of power rose to 260 MW from 
10 MW at the end of 1950. The Hirakud 
Dam was completed and two other major 
iiTigation projects — Mahanadi Delta 
and Salandi — along with seven medium 
irrigation projects were taken up for 
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execution Transport and communication 
made some progres.s. The Orissa Mining 
Corporation came up and a intKlest begin¬ 
ning was made towards exploitation of 
the vast mineral resources Technical 
education received an impctu.s. There 
was no engineering college in the State 
in the First Plan period The University 
College of Kngineering at Burla in Sam- 
balpur district was established in 19.5(1-57. 
During the F'irst Plan period two enghleer¬ 
ing tthools were set up — one at Jhar- 
su^da and another at Berhampur. Two 
more such schools — one at Bhadrak and 
another at Kendrapara — were started 
during the Second Plan jieriod. In all 
sectors of development there was a great 
deal o f activity. _ 

T he Biju Era ___ 

Then came the era of Mr. Bim Patnaik. 
He created a history by sweeping the 
polls in the first mid-tefm in 1961 and 
romping to power with 81 members in 
the House of 140. The Congress remark¬ 
ably recovered both in the Moghulbandi 
and Garjat district. In the former it im- 
pioved its strength from 51 to 64 and in 
the latter from fiye to 17. The Gana¬ 
tantra Parishad scored only 38 as against 
hand.some 51 in the previous election. 
The CPI was reduced to four. There was 
no great fluctuation in PSP’s fortune. It 
got ten seats and Independents numbered 
seven. For the first time the Congress 
secured a genuine absolute majority in 
the Assembly. The Congress bagged 25 
seats more and the Ganatantra Parishad 
13 seats less than in 1957. But Bolangir, 
the bastion of Ganatantra Parishad, 
could not be penetrated by the Congress 
although both Kalahandi and Sundergarh 
yielded one seat each. 

The result not only retrieved the lost 
prestige of the Congress but added new 
stature to Mr. B|ju Patnaik acclaimed 
by the peoffle as the 'Hero of Orissa’. 
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cucumber 
& honey 

HONEY: 

Honey has been used not only as a health 
food but also as a beauty aid long before 
Cleopatra. When archaeologists first open¬ 
ed one of the great pharoah’s tombs, they 
came upon pots of honey left there as a 
delicacy for him. Even after thousands of 
veais, th(i honey had only changed in tex¬ 
ture and colour, but not in quality. There 
are different types of honey from different 
flowers, but only a connoisseur would 
know the difference. 

Honey is very necessary for a woman, 
iH'cause it contains a large amount of iron. 
Indian women, after puberty and preg¬ 
nancy, become deficient in iron. The iron 
is needed by the body to make haemo- 
gloliin. which is the red substance that 
lends lustre to blood. So, a pale sallow 
complexion can be due to a deficiency of 
haemoglobin. A massage of honey can do 
a worl(j of good. 

As a mask: Gives a softer, smoother 
complexion. Separate the yolk and white 
of an egg. Mix the >olk with a few drops 
hme juice and a little honey. Apply on 
fact* anti neck, avoiding area around eyes. 
Good lor an oily complexion. But if your 
ciuuplexion is extra oily, apply the beaten 
Qgg white on top of the yolk mixture and 


allow to dry before washing off. Since egg 
white is a strong astringent, do not apply 
this mask more than once a month. 

Pure honey can be allied in the eyes 
to achieve a soothing effect. Just make 
sure it\s not adulterated. A lot of honey 
in the market today has a jaggery or sugar 
base. 

A teaspoon of honey, mixed with a glass 
of warm water and the juice of a lime, 
taken first thing in the morning, will clear 
the bowels and reduce fat. Honey is a 
good substitute for sugar in tea, coffee, 
bread, biscuits and cakes for weight 
watchers. Apart from helping to lose 
weight, ii adds a warm, treacly taste to 
the food. 

If you are a singer and you want to 
strengthen your voice and not suffer often 
from throat trouble, take a teaspoon of 
hoiK^y first thing in the morning, with 
two powdered peppercorns. 

As a bleaching lotion: Mix one teaspoon 
lime juice, half a teaspoon honey and a few 
drops of milk. Massage face and neck with 
it. Do this 15 minutes before taking your 
bath. 

For a dull salloio skin: Mix a little 
honey, fresh malai and gram flour. Apply 
on face and neck. Leave on for 15 minutes 
and wash off with plenty of water. 
CUCUMBER ; 

Cucumber not only is astringent but is 
also endowed with mild bleaching pro¬ 
perties. 

fjye soother: Place slices of cucumber 
over eyelids and rest in a darkened room. 

Keep slices of cucumber as a compress 
on the forehead to relieve heat. 

For a clear complexion : Mix gram flour 
with cucumber juice. Apply on face and 
wash off after 15 minutes with tap water. 

A slice of cucumber rubbed on the face 
after washing, acts as an astringent. 

To improve a dull and greasy com¬ 
plexion : Grate and squeeze the juice of 
a small cucumber, stir in half a teaspoon 
of rose water and a quarter teaspoon of 
lime juice. Wash off with warm water 
after 15 minues, splash on cold water. 

Cleansing lotion: Mix a quarter tea¬ 
spoon of lime juice, one teaspoon each of 
milk and cucumber juice. 

Mild whitening lotion: Specially effec¬ 
tive to remove an unwanted tan. Mix 
one tablespoon cucumber juice, a few 
drops of lime juice and a pinch of haldi. 
Leave on the skin for half an hour and 
wash off with ordinary tap water. 

A few pointers to remember: These 
natural ingredients are not harsh and 
therefore need to be used regularly for 
tangible effect. However, some of them, 
like egg whites, are strongly astringent, 
and should not be used more than once 
a month. 

Always apply on face and neck, hair 
tied back and covered with a scarf. Use 
a gentle but firm upwards, outwards, 
rotating motion. 

Always avoid the sensitive area 
around eyes. 

- ----- --- 
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JAMES MITCHELL 


PART VI 


16 


Caiian eoutd 
run and go 
on •running . •. 
but the Miters 
woutd find 
hint. Better 
to face 
them and 
shoot it out. 


“Find a pub, a shop, a Tube station. 
Anywhere there’s a lot of people. Always 
make sure there’s people — then duck 
down behind someivnere, take your glasses 
off. And don't carry that curtain rod like 
a stick any more. Carry it like a curtain 
rod.’’ 

All right. He could do that too. There 
was an hotel coming up. Nice old place, 
dark leather and all that and revolving 
doors 

He went up to the revolving doors, and 
pushed. They moved round, he took off 
the dai-k glasses, shifted his grip on the 


stick, then walked over to the cocktail bar 
and looked in, a man with a bit of 
carpentry lined up for the evening, seeing 
if he could spot a friend. 

“Keep on going. But make sure he 
doesn’t lose you." 

When he left the bar and made for the 
bus stop he knew he was being followed. 
I’his geezer was good. Perhaps he’d 
spotted him properly ? Knew he wasn’t 
Mr. Callan. Keep your hat prilled down, 
Mr. Callan has said. Keep your scarf 
round your face. Well he’d done all that. 
It wouldn’t be his fault if the feller had 
recognised him. 

The bus stop. The man jumped on to 
the bus just as it was moving off. Bagglsh 
geezer. Not massive, but with a look of 
solid power. Like Mr. Callan had. 

"Palatine House,’ he told the conductor. 

“Get up in good time," Mr. Callan had 
said. “Let him see: what stop you’re 
getting off at.” 

Heart thumping, knees shaking. Lonely 
did that too. The man who was follow¬ 
ing him was too well trained to get up at 
once. There were three more people 
between him and Lonely when they at 
last left the bus. 

Try as he would. Lonely couldn’t stop 
himself from hurrying, not this time. The 
fear was too great. 



Inside the monstrous building the 
indicator was there, exactly where Mr. 
Callan had said it would be, and there 
was the place he had to go to : 7 Green 
ICoiridor, J4 and 5. 

Lonely got in the lift, and some rich 
geezers got in with him, and so did the 
man who was following him. Cautiously 
Lonely manceuvred himself so that the 
irich geezers were between him and his 
tail, then one of them leaned acros.s to 
press the top-floor button, sniffed, and 
moved closer to his mates. 

Lonely thought: “Yes, mate, and so 
would you niff if you had to face what I'm 
facing. It isn’t a bloody cocktail party 
I’m going to.” He reached out and press¬ 
ed the seventh-floor button as th»» lift 
gates closed. His legs were trembling 
more violently than ever. He was about 
to face the worst minutes of his life, and 
he knew it. 

As the gates slid open at the seventh 
floor, he was already moving, scattering 
the rich geezers right and left. They 
weren’t used to it and they didn’t like it 
and a fat lot Lonely cared. 

He’d bumped them into the feller that 


was tailing him, and tiiat gave him a few 
seconds start, and he needed it to find the 
side corridor marked J. The bloody green 
corridor seemed about 10 miles long and 
as empty as the Sahara. 

He made him.self walk as far as C coiri- 
dor, but then he couldn’t help himself; 
he had to run. h’rom the sounds behind 
him he knew that the git was running 
too, and Lonely ran faster till J corridor 
came up at last and he darted round the 
corner, doubling like a hare to the door 
marked four and five. But the bloke 
behind him was even faster than he wa.s. 
No time to close the door, even if he’d 
been allowed to. He ran into a darkness 
that changed suddenly into a blaze of 
light. 

Callan’s voice yelled, “Ijonely. Down !” 
And Lonely dropped a.s the nian behind 
him whirled, gun in hand, to the direo 
tion of the sound. 

LONELY heard two sharp reports, no 
louder than whip cracks, and the man 
who’d followed him reacted as if some¬ 
body had thumped him, no more than 
that, but Lonely could see the .small, neat 


hole in his forehead, the spreading stain 
(ff blood on the white shirt. 

'I'he man seemed to take a long time 
falling, but Lonely was in no <Jonl>t that 
he was (land 

He around for Callan, <ind saw 

fiitn usi‘ up‘ f?'om l>ehind a narrow steel 
(■abm«,t laid oii its side. In his hands tliere 
wa-. a riflr, a puny-looking thing 

That look^-d like the kind kids use when 
TIk'v play eowdjoys, hut Lonely knew what 
it had done. 

“Oh mv Gawd/’ he said. 

“You all rigid, old son ?“ 

“It’s me legs,” Lonely saitl. 'They 
don’t s('em to (lo what I tell them.” 

( allan pushed the door shut, then went 
up to the d<‘ad man, ]>ut down tlu' rifle, 
pKlo ci u[i the de^Ki man’s gun. 

“Wkdther aulomatie,” he said. “German. 
Nt>l, the kind I'm used to, but it’ll do, 
d'he Genjtans wvcv made a bad gun yet." 

Galiaii \wmt through the dead man’s 
poekt t s u^as money, a lot of moIU‘^% 

temu r ^ .<ud li\ (m s and a'fistful of pourld 
notes 

W'rv 'en o\\ the wrapper of the notes was 
a pie u‘ launbei' and extension. 

I tlidt niunher. It the 

hospifd! f(> fihu'ti ftc irent /or treat- 
inent ho* los (dies. 

TJiC eA-iensiim was that of the ophthal- 


r- ) 
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mic surgeon — where calls were answered 
by the delectable nurse Amanda Somerset. 

Below the telephone number was a 
street plan, crudely drawn streets un¬ 
named, one big building marked with an 
“X” and no name on that either, yet some¬ 
how Callan knew the street plan should 
have made sense to him. 

He looked again at the hospital number 
and .suddenly he remembered. The night 
he had walked through the streets with 
Amanda before they had made love at 
her flat. Fie remembered particularly the 
din that had come from the factory where 
tho.v made metal boxes. It was the build¬ 
ing marked with an “X,” only a few 
minutes walk from Amanda’s flat. So that 
was where the last Ivan would be on 
watch. . . . 

He .split the money with Lonely and 
.said ; ‘ F*’ind a place to kip and stay out 
of trouble.” 

“It’ll be a pleasure,” said Lonely. 

I’llH report t)f the second K.G.B. man's 
death l eai hed Hunter just as he was about 
to lea\e for <ii!iner at his club. He sent at 
once foi- Mere.s, and the mes.senger inter- 
ceptt'd him just as he too was about to 
dine, ;ind jMere,s resented it, but when he 
enteri.’d Hujitor’s office the old man seem¬ 
ed chccrtul enough. At least he was pour¬ 
ing .sherry, and that was usually a good 
sign. 

“C’allan’s just killed another one,” said 
Hunter. 

“Good God,” said Meres. “Without a 
gun ?” 

“Ho managed to get a gun,” Hunter said. 

“I wouldn’t have thought it was poss¬ 
ible.” 

“Nor would 1,” said Hunter. It .seems 
we unrler-e.stimated his resources, his skill 
and his good fortune.” 

“(rood foilune, sir?” 

“He went to Palatine House. Do you 
know anything about it ?” 

‘Tliat gha.stiy monstrosity near the 
Tiviu- ? No .sir, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Then you should,” said Hunter. “Callan 
did a job there once. Not a big one, it’s 
true, Ijut it’s on his file — and you were 
askeil to make younself familiar with his 
file, were you not? 

Sudfleiily Meres no longer felt hungry. 

Huntei- continued, genially enough: 
’I alatine Hou.se contains, among other 
things, a rule range. Somehow or other 
Callan lurt/l the untortunate Muscovite 
there and shot him — through the head 
and heart, I understand. With a high 
pertorniancc rifle. Tliat can’t have been 
too dithcult for him. Then he left the 
rifle and (ook the Mu.seovite’s gun 
instead. Or so I should imagine. He was 
wcai mg a gun harnes.s — but there wasn’t 
a gun in it.” 

\ou mean to say tho.se idiois there 



stored ammunition beside their rifles ?” 
Meres asked. 

, “I do not," said Hunter. “The ammuni¬ 
tion is stored elsewhere. The rules are 
vei^ strict — and they are enforced." 

Then Meres remembered going down to 
the armoury to bring Callan to Hunter. 
He’d been using a target pistol. A Wood.s- 
man was it ? 

“.22 ammunition,” said Hunter. “High 
velocity stuff. And Callan had two ronnd.s 
— perhaps more. Where would he get 
them ?” Meres made no answer. "Otily 
here Toby.” Still Meres kept silent. “And 
you searched him.” 

“For a gun," said Meres. “I search<-d 
him for a gun,” Hunter said, “And now 
he’s got one. I must hold you respon: 'h!e 
for that.” 

CALLAN knew the enemy wouldn’t be 
taking any chances. Not now. He’d know 
about the man who fell into the caisson, 
and he’d know his other mate was missing 
at least, and even if that was all he knew, 
he wouldn’t take any risks, not this time, 
because his order was that Callan was to 
die, and he wouldn’t be after any posthum¬ 
ous medals. 

Cover, ambush, a set-up where you 
could be sure your first shot would hit, a 
set-up where there’d be time for a second 
.shot if the first one only di.sabled, . . . 

A silencer ? If he had to. But silencers 
were dodgw. No pro liked them. Better if 
he could find a place wheiv noi.se tlidn’l 
matter. That metal box factoj-y would be 
just the place. Lorries coming and going, 
sheet metal dumped, clanging on to the 
ground, hand-hammers and rivet hammers 
and welding arcs that cracked like gun 
fire. 

Long before he reached it, he knew that 
the factory worked a night shift, but even 
so he moved in warily, watchful for 
ambush in the empty streets. But there 
was no cover for a man with Ivan’s 
instructions, not unless Ivan was pre¬ 
pared to take enormous risks when* he 
didn’t have to — and Ivan would much 
prefer to take no risks at all. 

Callan worked his way from pool to 
pool of shadow to survey the factory. 
Hearing it was no problem at all. From 
where he stood he was looking at the 
back of the building; the lorries deliver¬ 
ed and left ^ a road that came up by 
the river. There was even more noise 
than was needed — and no witnesses. 

If the Russian was lurking in there, 
waiting for him, it would be suicide for 
Callan to plunge in. Too many dark 
places from which a hidden gunman 
could see but not be seen. 


to bo concluded 





THE HAND below ie an example of the 
inetructive problems that Kantar 

contributes each month to the A C B L 
BuiMin: 


led 


♦J7643 
VK8 5 

04 2 

♦ 943 

V A K 7 6 5 


There are two questions (1| How should 
South play Five Diamonds against a rieart 
lead? (2) How should he play Six Diamonds? 

In Five Diamonds the declarer mu*#! seek 
to overcome a 4-1 break in diamonds and 
a 4-2 break m clubs, for if either suit breaks 
well there will be no difficulty 
One possibility is to take one round of 
trumps, then play on clubs This gams when 
the same player holds four diamonds and 
four clubs, that is against the odds, but 
such play la often correct. 

A better line here is to play off the top 
clubs Immediately, for this gains when 
clubs are 4-2 and the player with four 
clubs has a singleton diamond. Imagine 
this to be the full hand 


$ K95 
Q J 102 
OQ J98 

♦ j6 


$ 


$ 


3 704 3 
K65 

4 2 

9 4 3 


$ 


A 

A3 

A K 7 6 5 3 
A K Q 2 


O 10 8 2 
9764 
10 

1067 6 


South wins the first heart and plays off 
three top clubs. West ruffs and exits with a 
trump. Now declarer plays his fourth club 
and if West ruHs he expends one of hts 
trump tricks 

There is another possibility that would 
occur to many players cash ♦ A K, then 
cross to V K to make the third lead of clubs 
from the table In a contract of Five Dia¬ 
monds this play does not gam as comparud 
with playing three clubs from hand, and it 
contains a slight risk of encountering an 
uppercut or overruff when the hearts are 
6 - 2 . 

In Six Diamonds, however, this last line 
(two top clubs, then a heart to the King 
and the third club from dummy) is correct 
It gains when East holds a doubleion club 
and three trumps. If East declines to ruff. 
South wins and plays a fourth club, ruffing 
In dummy and takir^ a winning trump from 
East. 
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SAN MARINO, the tiny independent re¬ 
public 15 mitea from Rimini. Is renowned 
for Its lively and colourful stamps. The 
latect airmail issue (above), has a stylistic 
view of the triple peaks of Mt Titano, on 
whoee slopes It is situated. Now San Marino 
has set up apoatal museum. The collections 
Include qittsts’ sketches, printers* proofs 
end specimene of issues since 1877. The 
Republic hee been tesuing special stamps 
for airmail correspondence for more than 
40 years. The first series, issued In 193it In- 
ofudee a rare 10-lire stamp now catalogued 
at £45 used or £75 mint. Another early 
seriee, oommemorebng the flights of the 
^iref aseppeiin in 1933, is also scarce. 



People find my haranfi 
actions sexy enough 


not denying my affair with Mehmood. 
We did have a lovely one going for a long 
time. But it’s all over now. 

"Thanks to gossip columnists, one re- 
peicussion of our affair was that produc¬ 
ers thought we were married, I’d soon be 
expecting, etc. . . and didn’t cast me in 
theii- films. But I don’t think of the affair 
as a mistake. It was lovely, it was fan¬ 
tastic while it lasted. 

"Wo broke up because we thought it 
was better for both of us, for our careers. 

I really don’t know from where people 
got this idea that I won't work without 
Mehmood. I have never refused a good 
offer. Yes. The.se days I do refuse 
assignments with Mehmood. I don’t act 
with Mehmood now because it’ll be very 
awkward for both of us. Let bygones be 
bygooes. No regrets.’’ 

But why didn’t you get married instead 
of stopping with just an affair ? 

“Because he was already married with 
kids.’’ 

Did it hurt you when people .said you 
had the affair because you wanted it to 
help your career ? 

“Why get hurt ? It was the truth ! We 
started with a minor fling. Mr. Mehmood 
thought, here’s a nice, young girl for me 
to flirt with. And 1 thought here’s an open¬ 
ing to give my career a boost. Both of 
us thought it was a mild flirtation. We 
never dreamt it would develop into such 
a serious affair.” 

Earlier, why did you deny reports of 
the Aruna Irani-Mehmood affair ? 

“1 denied it when it didn’t exist. People 
spoke of an affair when we were just flirt¬ 
ing. And when we really had an affair 
they said we were married ! 

“I have nothing against gossip about 
a single person. But please leave us alone 
after our marriage. Don’t start gossip¬ 
ing like the Dimple Kapaclia stories, once 
we’re married. Gossiping is one thing. 
And being the cause' of family fights is 
quite another. lilxplaining a rumour to 
easily convinced parents and brothers 
who’ll believe you even if you lie to them, 
is different from trying to explain a 
rumour to an unconvinced hubby.” 

“Right now I’m in the seventh heaven 
of delight. I’ve got lots of work. I’m 
busy shooting everyday. I fake on any 
as.sigiinient that’s offered to me, even if 
it's lust a liance secmences. After the 
Mehmood episode, I need a break and 
• Bc'hby’ did it for me. 

“I joined films j-rimarilv to make money 
20 Sometimes I’m asked why I take so much 


pains over my work if it’s only a monet¬ 
ary attraction. The answer is I’m pains¬ 
taking because good work is aptpreciated 
and I’m offered more work, which spells 
good money! 

“I’m supposed to be a very sexy act¬ 
ress. F'act is, except for a little cleavage 
and legs, I don’t have to expose much of 
myself. People find my ‘harami’ actions 
sexy enough !” 

“I’m a terribly bold person. I've never 
felt shy about my roles. I think shy 
girls shouldn’t be in this line. Better to, 
get married and sit at home under a 
‘pallu’! 

“The only time I’ve felt inhibited is 
when Chintu’s nude shot in ‘Bobby’ was 
taken. I set in my make-up room for hours 
refusing to give a shot with Chintu nude. 
And believe me I never saw him in the 
nude even during the shot! Later on when 
1 saw the rushes I screamed as much as 
I did in the scene on the screen !” 

Did ‘Bobby’ really re-launch you ? 

“1 think so. At least it’s given me 
enough assignments to keep me busy 
throughout the day. I’m doing lead roles 
too. One with Anil Dhawan and another 
in a B. R. Ishara film.” 

After covering Aruna’s Mehmood affair, 
her career and Chintu’s nude shot, the 
last topic we touched was the big tiff she 
has just had with Asha Sachdev. “I’ve 
never had a tiff with anyone in filmland 
before Asha Sachdev came on the scene. 
For “Do Chattane” we had to do a song 
together. I’d already got the director's 
okay to rehearse and do the lines Asha 
Bhonsle had sung because Minoo Puru- 
shottam’s lines were terribly rendered. 
Asha Sachdev and I are supposed to have 
been good friends. Yet when shooting 
started, instead of asking me politely, Asha 
and her mum started fighting for Asha 
Bhansle’s lines. After much pleading by 
Asha who said I should give in because 
her mum would give her hell, I relented. 

“I thought the matter had ended there. 
But during the trial show, her mum and 
she started yelling that my face was more 
prominent than Asha’s in the scenes. 
Being experienced I know how to face a 
camera better than her. And anyway, 
Asha should have realised earlier that 
throughout the film I have the main dia¬ 
logues and she delivers the ‘chamchi’s 
dialogues.’ I told Asha that if she hadn’t 
been interested enough in her work, to 
realise it, it’s nobody's fault. 

“At first I thought Asha Sachdev was 
genuinely the target of her mum’s temper. 
But now I think Asha uses her mum as 
an excuse to get things done her way.” 
N. BHARATHI 






khaais baiait 

Danny Denzonroa home 
from the hospital, but still 
very weak and ill, does not 
seem to mind that Parveen 
Babi who is staying with 
him, is hardly interested in 
playing bedside-nurse to 
him A few days ago, his 
mother and sister came 
down from their native 
Sikkim and they too did 
not mind Babi’s lodging 
with him Instead of her 
moving out to make room 
for them, they stayed at a 
hotel close to the shack! 
From what I’ve heard, they 
like her a lot But how sad 
that the uppity bahu refuses 
to come down from her high 
perch 


The Feroz Khans are a nice 
couple. Even through the 
worse arguments, they call 
each other “Darling” — kind 
of muffs the harshness of a 
husband-and-wife battle. 

Sundn, Feroz’s wife, loves 
to have a lot of kids — 
oo have two lovely ones 

and are planning to have 


their third by year-end, 
Feroz has been protesting 
loudly that his film “Dhar- 
matma” is not a copy of 
“Godfather” It is just in¬ 
spired from it, says he. 
Except the title which 
sounds like a translation, 
it couldn’t be a copy. What 
with the atmosphere of the 
Kabu uplands and its 
tribal ferocity, ‘Dharmatma’ 
sounds like a d^shified ver¬ 
sion of the Mafia ' 


Anju Mahendroo celebrated 
her birthday on Jan 12 by 
calling a lot of party-bugs 
It wa.s the night of the 
Anuraag silver jubilee cele- 
bration.s too Shakti Samanta, 
hosted a huge gala affair 
bang nextdoor to Anju's, 
at the Sun ‘n’ Sand Hotel, 
complete with giant fire- 
work.s, Raja.slani dancers, 
Bhangra dancers, music and 
booze and food and what- 
have-you. The invite-card 
was signed compliments 
Shakti and Rajesh Khanna, 
since both are partners in 
Shatkiraj Films But a catty 
AnJu coolly tells me, "It is 
Rajesh‘s way of celebrating 
my birthday privately, 
though done publicly. But 
Shakti is going to miss me, 
because every year for so 
many years now, we used to 
cut our birthday cakes to¬ 
gether on the 12th midnight 
— the 13th is his birthday.” 

The Anuraag bash had a 
marvellous turnover — Raj 
Kapoor, Shashi Kapoor, 
Rajesh Khanna, Vinod 
Khanna, Vinod Mehra, 
Rekha, Moushumi Chatterji 
and hubby, the Mukerjis, 
elder and younger, the 
Chopras and their wives 
and the Canadian Film 
Delemtion which was in¬ 
vited too. 

At midnight Shakti cut 
his cake with a single candle 
and Rajesh stood next to him 
in the highest of spirits, 
and gave a dozen wolf- 
whistles for the benefit of 
the cameras. Lots of funning 
around what with all the 
top heroes of filmland — 
ooops, I forgot Sanjeev 
Kumar in my list, looking 
handsome in a black suit 
with white niCRed shirt And 
the best of them all, Nutan, 
the Special Appearance star 


Iff ni ' 

of the film. Who hud come 
with her jolly hubby, his 
brother and sister-in-laws. 
This particular girl, from 
Delhi, kept oohing and aah- 
ing over Rajesh and the 
other actors and actresses 
And at the end of it all, when 
a tired Nutan who had 
watched all her sis-in-law’s 
excitement, lost her patience, 
she sighed, “Here am I, one 
the topmost actresses in 
films standing next to her 
and being given the indus¬ 
try's respect, and there you 
go drooling over this Mehra 
and that Khanna As the 
Hindi phra.<?e goes 'Ghar Ki 
Murghi, Dal Barabar” 


And what came to Anju’s 
was a real crowd in the literal 
sense of the term. Sanjeev' 
was there after he wound up 
from Shakti’s pai fy, Kabir 
Bedi and Protima, a sodden 
Mahesh Bhatt, Anju’s flame 
these days and the director 
of “Manzilein Aur Bhi Ham” 
Protima was dressed or 
better still, undressed to kill 
— some kind of a backless, 
sl^veless top over a flimsj 
skirt, and she sat with a 
gang of tall American chaps, 
one of them had a guitar 
with him and they all sang 
smutty Yankee songs. Up¬ 
stairs in Aniu’s bedroom, 
assembled another darbar- 
style set of music-lovers 
Madan Mohan, Anju’s uncle, 
and a dark girl called Noor- 
jehan, held court to a dozen 
sentimental listeners, some 
of whom burst into tears at 
the sad songs. 

Sounds corny to me, going 
for a party-celebration, sit¬ 
ting cooped up till the early 
hours with a dozen bleary- 
eyed, drunken singers, going 
at random snatches of 
ghazals and the like and of 
all things, crying too! ’The 
last time, the singer himself 
bejran howling — Madan 
M^n, burst into tears and 
howled and howled and sis 
Shanti came to him and he 
went on her shoulder and 
she who was already spirit¬ 
ed, began howling too — 
Anju who came to find out 
what happened, saw this 
and howled. She was jerked 
into senses by Deb Ifukmji 
who had lost leave hiSi 
and tried to flirt wRh tsar. 
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ACHOSt 

1 f^irtsliablMt. •,g. loMlMcHs, 11^ 

t1 Young* wo hour* ono in ghaotly moan, syffojing It? (9) 
128ocurochaiol. niaybo. without using ono of its keys (5) 
ISin soioncoa poor ifioeimon'aa soft thto (5) 

14 *80loocl r imflan ttirona's back to front (4) 

19 Uugo ploior; what some huntars aim to cto. moolty (7) 
19 Raoi fiiddtact, not up (7) 

17 Chock and ring king-boat soundly (5) 

19 f^iHon of Chaitiouas drunk can novor bo (6) 
aSINamod old daaafn fancy typo (6) 

24 Jock's loffi^ shows woak amidshiffli (5) 

2SOId Sicots mantle.aH right In a race (7) 

29 Not mixing as a coil mixes (7) 

29 Take some exorcise to get cooler (4) 

30 Indisposed hers with ayah in Himalayas? (5) 

31 Mouldy old English portrait painter (5) 

32 Afoul libers in fashion.old scribe 19) 

33Oddly edentate, long imprisoned, lacks sting (9) 

DOWN 

10ne of old companions with book at heart? (7) 

2 Bird's back lifts a weight—emu. possibly (7) 

3 Stuck? Whereto put 3Down, not left empty (8) 

4 As good as a wink? You can fake a horse to it (4) 

5 Gutter presses write thus and trumpet in vain (7) 

9 Rising artist's early r-reputation made here? (6) 

7 Neat Scotch—have a second and drowse (4) 

3 Madly inspire pa with go to produce twins (11) 

9 Bed's what you need to get better (4) 

10 Fetch up claw and tusk including a few from an 
eartyaoe(ll) 

17 Food one has to dig up -it’s tasteless (8) 

19 Hardy's 'Ourbeviile ? Not bad—needs extra one in 
middle (7) 

20 Assaii one with stone? He was shielded (7) 

21 Unsaturated hydrocarbon—activate not once C7) 

22 Like a leopard? Chib about its head before dead (6) 

24 Top club's boats bumped (5) 

27 There's a duck, doc. half up a tree (4) 

29 Back of beef, say. far away in Maxim's? (4) 
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ACROSS 

1. Gobbt<Kl-«go- OX.: 

12, Racket'! & lit.; 

13. Marriage knot: IS, 3 
meaninga; IS, Printing 
union; fs« Henri 'Douanter* 

R. ;20,t.e. Ger>ona; 

23, Anag.: 24, Sa gSne. 
2S,Eld>orta(rev.); 

2S,«« pokeweed; 32. anrier-O; 
33, iron (f)fst. 

DOWN 

I, Anag.: 2, tight blue paint, 
biceipa); 4. Lo^elan'e: 

S, «> the aea; S, Oala-pa-go, 

8,2 meanings; S, Rap+anag.; 

II, S-alKenders: 

IS, Qua-rtpo-t. mull (6)<» 
crumble; 21. NASA-rda; 

2S. 2 meaninga; 

30, Hidden Slit. 


CHESS 

byMM^GOUMIBEK 
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ffmRPNi opptNiunny noffs s gsms pisysd 
in B U j i i ditMt .Mr hwnoi and 


in B ii j i i da fait ynar t atwaan I^Mdia and 
l a ia iid c :~Sr1lt; ptK P7; 1p2niK1: 
3P4; 90 2P1; 1P 34 th Sfl 2. 

Bfaek Maa far 1.R-Kti^: t, K-ne, 

R-fB. Q-a7eh; 4 . QxO. 

i^ l fpj mi m i Raaj wad 1.... QxRel>.-aiid 


RalnarKMMk 

When a player eoaroely out of his teens 
achieves s poalSon of diatfnction In hit 
country's championship toumamant. and 
when that toumamant also inciudaa aavaral 
grandmaatara and maatara of conaidarabia 
repute, then one aaya wiatfully that here ia 
a proapect of great aignlflcanca for tha 
future of cheaa In that parttcular country, 
vh. Eaal Germany. 

Racantly Knaak did avan better in coming 
first In an International toumamant irt 
Olomouc in Czachoalovakta. Trua, thare 
wera no grarxlmastara playiiw> hut there 
were a aubatantial number of fine maalsr 
pliSsra comfwting end It wee a tournament 
mat containad very tew pleyere ol whom 
It might have been aaid that they were not 
of maalsr claas Knaak was first with IHS 
points out of 15 end aaeond was the Ciaeh 
marnsrPribyl with low. 

I give an antartakiing gama bet wean the 
topiwoplayeni. 

White: Knaak. Black: Prfbyl. 

OP Orunlald Oafenea. 

1. P-04, Kt-KBS; Z P-CIB4. P-KKlp; 
S. ICt-QB3. P-Q4; 4L 10-93. B-Ktt; 
9 8-106 Kt-K5;t.PxP*iOxKlb7.Pxia, 
OxP; 9 P-K3. P-QBS; 9 B-jS. 10-63; 
t«. fa-O. 0-0; 11. P-B4, 0-IC3: 
19 P-Q5. aacfffic i ng tha sachange and 
gslline s strong attsokln rshini. 

firr. B X R; 19 O X B. Kt-OS; 19 P x Kt. 
OxB: 16. B-RS, R-K1; hs should Inns 
retiinisd the exotwmgs by 19...OxBP, 
Now Whits's pa w n s bacoms bkiiy ior-* 


17. P-Q6. P-B3; IS. P-Q6. P-KKt4; 

batter was IS_P—K4. 

IS. P-KR4, B-Kt5; as. QPxP. BxKt; or 

20 .Q-Kt3;21. PxP.BxKt; 22. pxB. 

PxP; 23.R-ICe, 

21. QxP. Q-Kt3: 29 QxQch, PxQ; 
29 PxB, K-B2; 24. P-06, R-R1; 
2S. P-Q7. P X P; 2S. B -KtS. reiigna. 

long's pn>Brsss 

Playsd in the Qrandmamer Tournament at 
Laa Pahnat da Gran Carmrla. 

White: Valcarcel. Black: Laraan. 

OPQuaan's Indian Delanoa. 

% P-Q4. Kt-KB3: 9 P-QB4. P-K3; 9 
Kt-KB3. P-OKI3; 9 P-KKt3. B-R3; 9 
0-R4. P-B4; S. B-Kt2. B-Kt2; 7.0-0. 
B-K2; 9 Kt-Bd.O-O; 9 R-01.P-QR3; 
19 P-OR3. P X P; 11. 10 X P. B X 8; 19 
Kxa.Q>B2; 19B-B4.P-03; 19Kt-B2. 
QKt-Q2; 19 Kt-IC3,P-R3: 19 P-KI04. 
Kt-M;17.BxKl,PxB; 19Q-B2.B-B4: 
19 Kt-K4. Q-B3; aS, K-B3, K1-R2; 21. 
K-m. tQP-B4; 29 KtxB, P-B6ch: 
19 K—ns. PxKt; WNta realfi^, aa altar 
24.Kt-Bt.Q-Kt7wfina. 


l"«r ^ 

17. F » P. P—flS: W. R X PI 


OP Dwell daiMwa 

1 .P-aB 4 .P-KB 4 ; 2 .P-KKI 3 ,KI-KB 3 : 3 . 
B-Rtt. P-KWS; 4 . P- 04 . B-l« 2 ; 3 . Kt- 
083 . 0 - 0 ; d. NI-R 3 . NI-B 8 ; 7 . 0 - 0 . 
P- 03 ; A P-OB, Mt-K 4 ; «. P~KI 3 .Kt-KS; 
1 «.iaxia.KI-Becl»;llPxKI.PxKI; 12 . 
B-ns, B X R; 1 A Q X B. P X P; 14 . R-KI, 

W. R X P.R-^: IB. R X BP .Q-K 1 ; 
JA ». iO-WB. 0 -IC 7 ; 21 . 

QxR.Qxlkai.RxRP.nMiBna. 
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Seven out of eight attempts at auiclde do 
not succeed. Is that a good thing, or a bad 
tiling 7 Those who fail — are they cowards? 
And brave people those that end their own 
life ? What goads them on 7 Some sort 
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LORD 

TIRUPATI 


French philosopher and wit Voltaire 
remarked that religion was the net pro¬ 
duct of the simplicity of the first fool and 
the duplicity or the first knave. Cynical 
as the observation is and thoroughly 
agnostic in intent and of course, clever, 
it has in it an element of escapism which 
pragmatism will not accept, for the one 
word, “nature” does neither explain nor 
ans-wer the various questions pertaining 
to human existence and general human 
motivation. While the presence of a super¬ 
natural force is accepted by most humans, 
refuge only in a crisis is taken in one 
religion or the other. But religion while 
preaching all the values which’go to make 
the “good life” (in an interpretation of 
greater scope and horizon than what 
Aristotle intended), has never answered 
questions closest to the human heart and 
holds forth that faith, wholesome and 
wholehearted is the sole key to having a 
rapport with the supernatural. 

While modern education almost pro¬ 
hibits the acceptance of anything —^ action 
or phenomenon — without logical reason, 
the intellectual trappings, a must if one 
is to be socially heard, act as a further 
deterrent to acceptance by the heart with¬ 
out the consent of the head ; faith is con¬ 
sidered to be the last resort of the weak 
and the impotent. After all, what is there 
which human imagination and ingenuity 
cannot understand ? Good for the ego but 
nevertheless not helpful, for the answers 
are not forthcoming. It is not only the 
socially ostracised, the weak, the poor and 
the impotent who throw in their lot with 
that supernatural force but others too. 
Those who are well-equipppd to tackle the 
daily problems of home, hearth and office, 
are in short happy. What is that which 
drives them to temples, churches and 


mosques so that they can got into com¬ 
munication with — they call that super¬ 
natural being GOD in general and in pre¬ 
cise terms Jesus Christ, Allah, and of 
course, the monumental Hindu Pantheon 
epitomised in the trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. That is what I, a cynical 
product of a cynical age, which has left 
behind the speed of sound and some of 
whose inhabitants have trodden on the 
moon, wanted to find out. Bethlehem and 
Mecca were too far to search but a place 
called Tirumalai would suffice, for many 
Hindus consider it the most sacred spot 
on earth. 

What was required was an open mind 
on my part, and a generous sponsor to foot 
the expenses, and before long I was taking 
the Tirupati Express from Madras Central 
one morning for the journey in search of 
God. It is a distance of 90-bdd miles and 

B leasant travel as the train turns off at 
enigunta, an important Railway junction 
on the Madras-Bombay line to Tirupati a 
small town at the foot of Tirumalai. The 
smell of dust, sandalwood, petrol, flowers 
and streaming human perspiration all 
inter-mingled in a combination which 
strangely p*ermitted each component to 
retain its originality, and a squabble for a 
taxi with affluent pilgrims, finally ended 
in a lovely journey up a magnificent wind¬ 
ing ghat road of 14 miles. Buses owned 
by the Tirupati-Tirumalai Devasthanams 
Trust Board cross you and the only thing 
you see of its occupants are shaven heads 
of all sizes and descriptions lavishly 
splashed with sandalwood paste and on 
the foreheads the "naamam” in the pattern 
of a trisul, from a paste made out of 
“kumkum” and sandalwood. The road 
winds through a range of hills belonging 
to the Eastern Ghats and within an hour 5 




the pilgrim is in Tirumalai. 

It was interesting to learn from the 
driver of the taxi that one could climb 
from Tirupati to Tirumalai — Tirumalai 
— a distance of seven miles — by a stair¬ 
case called the Sopana-Margam. And the 
driver had a sense of humour. “Saab, the 
climbing is done by the poor and more 
devout pilgrims.” 1 didn’t feel guilty for 
I was not a pilgrim but a confused com¬ 
bination of journalist, cynic, truth-seeker, 
and generally bitten by the bug of 
curiosity ! 

The various guide-books were inade¬ 
quate as they concentrated essentially on 
the legends of the divinity enshrined in 
these hills. But a chat with Mr. Subra- 
manium, the Executive Officer of the 
Tirumalai-Tirupati Oevasthanams, was 
illuminating. He explained that the town 
at the foot of Tirumalai was a place of 
pilgrimage for it had the famous temples 
of Lord Govindaraia and Lord Raghu- 
natha (avataars of Lord Vishnu 1 and just 


three mils away was the holy shrine of 
Sri Padmavathi* the consort of the Lord 
of the Seven Hills. Mr. Subramanium, 
an IAS Officer (and a small divinity 
because of his position) was very helpful 
and niade all the arrangements for my 
stay in Tirumalai. 

Legends 


Situated at an altitude of 2,800 feet 
above sea-level Tirumalai has a static 
pojjulation of roughly 5,000. Another 5,000 
visit daily and the place just breathes 
religion. — God could not have chosen a 
better place to live on earth ! 

Legend has invested ^th Tirupati and 
Tirumalai with unique importance. It is 
believed that Tirumalai^ was orice part of 
Mount Meru (the Hindh equivalent W ^e- 
Greek Mount Olympus). It is also bewrad 
that a fight between Adisesha (tlie seven^: 
headed snake) and Vavu (the god of air) 
resulted in this section of Mount Mem' 







breaking apart, and falling to earth. The 
Puranas declare that the hill is most dear 
to Lord Vishnu, the Preserver according 
to Hindu Philosophy, and that much merit 
would accrue to anybody making a pil¬ 
grimage to this 'The present-day 

rituals and various modes of worship have 
come down from hoary antiquity and may 
be traced back to the great Ramanuj- 
acharya. It was he who was responsible 
for the installation of the image of Lord 
Govindaraja in Tirupati and had, in fact, 
planned the town below the hills. 

The temple itself is believed to have 
existed from very ancient times and it is 
said that reference has been made to it in 
the earliest of the Vedas, the Rig Veda 
The Puranic legends hold that before the 
Great Deluge (a common point of discus¬ 
sion with the Old Testament) Lord Vishnu 
revealed himself in the form of a white 
boar SWETA VARAHA, rescued the earth 
and recreated it and having re-established 
the universe, he decided to stay on the 


earth for some time to proU‘c;t tl>e goo<l 
and destroy the evil; and thus tlie Lord 
revealed himself in the corner of a bank 
of the Swami Pushkarini in Tirumaiai. 
The Swami Pushkarini is a tank ciu.ie to 
the main temple. 

Historical Importance 

The great dynasties of rulers of the 
southern peninsula have paid their hom¬ 
age to this ancient shrine. The l^allavas 
of Kancheepuram, Cholas of Tanjore, 
F’andyas of Madurai and the kings and 
chiefs of the Vijayanagar empire vied vdth 
each other in endowing tlie temple with 
rich offerings and benefactions. The 
statues of Krishnadevaraya and his con¬ 
sorts were installed in the porta l.s of the 
temple in his own life-time. The decline 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty did not mean 
a corresiwnding one in the importance 
of the temple. The Maharatta General 
Raghoji Bhonsle visited the temple and 
set up a permanent endowment for the "7 









conduct of worship in the temple. He also 
presented valuable jewels including a 
giant emerald which is preserved in a case 
named after him. The rulers of Mysore 
and Gadwal (Hyderabad) also made rich 
endowments. 

The Visit 

Ha^’ing read for a bit of background, a 
glance at my watch showed the time as 
3 A.M. After an ice-cold water bath, wear¬ 
ing fresh attire and unshod I began the 
walk to the temple to take my place in 
the line of worshippers. En route the 
tender strains of Suphrabatam (invocation 
to the Lord to awake from slumber) 
o reached my ears. My fellow worshippers 


and I were due for an entry into the 
temple at 4 A.M. for a Dharma JDarshanam 
(free worship) and the line was long. A 
chilly morning wind blew and it was not 
pleasant waiting for the gates to open. 
An army of beg^rs stricken with various 
diseases and all sorts of disfigurement 
imaginable awaited our charity, possibly 
hoping that pilgrims near to God would 
for once be more generous than usual. 
Free worship is for the poor and one 
could see (even feel a shiver down the 
spine) tlie devout faces of the expectant 
crowd as they chanted in ecstatic voice 
the name of the (Jod I was to see. 
“Venkatnarayana and Govinda” filled the 
otherwise silent morning air for it was 
even too early for the birds. Then the 



Sharmila reveala her paaaion for flowera, ir» thia irr^iWe new collection, 
from Bembey Dyeinfl. More deaigna In 100% Polyeeter. 
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rash began as the gates were opened. We 
poured in as if driven by some unseen 
force and motivated ^ some silent and 
unspoken command, nesh against flesh 
— almost an insane orgy of passionate 
dedication for a glance at and a blessing 
from the Lord. 

The main temple is a roasteroiece of 
Dravidian architecture with its C^puram 
or main tower facing the rising sun. The 
Vimana or cupola over the sanctum 
sanctorum Is entirely covered with gold 
plate and is known as ‘Ananda Nilayam* 
(Al)ode of Joy). The temple consists of 
three Prakarams or enclosures. The first 
is Sampangi Pradakshinam which is the 
outermost enclosure. Other than the 
statue of Krishnadevaraya, the copper 
statue of Todamial, Minister of Akbar, 
and his wife are in this enclosure. The 
Dhwaiasthambham', a pillar covered with 


gold plate, is also here. The second 
enclosure is the Vimana Pradakshinam. 
All the temple equipment and smaller 
shrines are xn repose here. The inner¬ 
most enclosure is called the Vaikunta 
Pradakshinam which is always kept 
closed except for Vaikunta Ekadasi day, 
the 11th day in the bright fortnight of the 
month of i)hanus (December-January). 
The doors of the gate leading into the 
sanctum sanctorum are covered with gold 

E lates and, therefore, the gate is cmled 
•an^ru Vakili or golden gate. The 
pavilion in front of this is the Ranga 
Mandapaiu The HUNDI is placed here. 

There is no direct route for the “free 
worshippers’ and he got into the inner 
courtyard via a side entrance. The walls 
were decorated with life-like paintings 
of the tenure of the Lord on earth. And 


finally, I found myself face to face with 
the Lord. Central air-conditioning in 
the cavern-like aperture made it very 
pleasant. Pilgrims who have been to 
Tarakeshwar temple in West Bengal will 
bear me out that the atmosphere in the 
inner sanctum is quite revolting and 
nauseating for it is that sickly combina¬ 
tion of incence, sandalwood and human 
perspiration. Ghee is used to light the 
numerous lamps around the deity. 

You can’t help but be awe-stneken. For 
It IS an imposing sight. It seems that all 
the wealth in the world is enfolded in 
that bejewelled hand which is held forth 
in blessing. The “naaman”, a powerful 
white tnsul on the forehead forces 
you to take notice. You have to let 
the officiating priest touch you on the 
head with the deity’s “Kre^am” (the 
crown) and sip of the holy water as you 
come out. Not a different man but cer¬ 
tainly affected! 

Once out in fresh air there is time to 
think as you sit on damp temple steps. 
You can’t sit long for you see very 
resiiectable people performing penance by 
measuring their length on the earth In the 
process of going round the temple. The 
faith which motivates these people, some 
of them have unfulfilled desires, others 
afflicted with diseases modem medical 
science not been able to cure, rouses 
jrour curiosity. Logic gives no answers 
only faith does. All these are not fools. 
Many of them educated and cultured in 
the mterpretations, we men and women, 
give to these terms. And yet devout. 
What has failed them that they have to 
seek God ? Outside the temple I saw 
thousands of pilgrims bathing in the tank 
called the Swami Pushkarini where Lord 
Venkaeswara bad made his appearance 
aeons ago. Many more thousands were 
going through the not to tender atten¬ 
tions of barbers who used evil-looking 
razors to shave men and women bald. 
Why do these people cmne with lialr and 
leave bald ? Is human hair a fit offering 
to this deity? 






I had not to wait long for the answer. 
True that this sacrifice of hair (cleverly 
used for commercial purposes like wigs, 
etc.), must iiave significance and what 
was there to do but to ask the oldest 
barber, a fellow called Ananthaswamy, the 
answer. There is a hair offering centre 
called Sri Venkaeswara Swami Van where 
over 500 barbers ofBciate. And the old 
man, now retired from his profession, told 

me another legend. . 

There was a courtesan. A beautiful girl 
afiUcied with a serious disease which the 
best physicians of that time could not cure. 
So a M to the Lord and said : “Lord 

if I am cured. I shall sacrifice to you the 
thing I hold nearest to my heart, my long 
lobks.” She went for a dto in the Swami 
Pushkarini and after the first dip she was 
cured but momentarily forgot the Lord. 
aeiMntd <*lP — 

.. . 


her hair gone. The old barber philosoph¬ 
ised : “You can’t bluff the Lord Be hono^si 
and humble.” Hence the tradition which 
is now a good foreign exchange earner' 
TTiere was nothing left to do but get 
back to my cottage and pack for the return 
trip to Madras. As the taxi sped down¬ 
hill I saw in my mind’s eye the 
bejewelled hand, the long lonely 

locks of the courtesan, shaven pilgrims 
going down the hill and unshaven ones 
coming u!». I was a fool to expect some¬ 
thing special, for one who does not believe 
doea not deserve. I was left wondering. 
What did the tmnple have that it earned 
over a lakh of rupees every day? What 
did it have that it had withstood the 
ravages of time and the changes which 
centuries must bring on human thought 
and action? 

Rajan Bala 
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Vgly 

Arms? 


Shocked, are you ? But after cuddling 
yourself in warm clothes all winter and 
eating all those delicious fattening things, 
aren’t you a little dismayed, to aee plump 
arms hanging out of your sleeveless choli ? 

Part of the ugliness lies in the tailoring 
of your cholis. A too-tight choli will show 
unsightly bulges. If you have slack 
muscles on the upper arm, avoid wearing 
halter-necks, even if they are the ram 
today. As fen* thin people, a choli, sUed*^ 
loose, will look better. 

Some arms are so neglected that they 
are dry and patchy, ve^ often studded 
with blackheads and whiteheada If the 
arms are tended with care lust as the rest 
of the body, then they will be worth show- 
14 mg in public. 


Regular exercises will keep the arms 
in shape Tennis and badminton are 
specially good arm-shapers, although some 
people tend to develop muscles on the 
upper arm Swimming is another good 
game worth cultivating. The breast stroke 
not only tones the pectoral muscles but 
also shapes the arms 

Normally, exercises done fast make you 
10 i>e v/eight, while you gam weight if they 
are done slowly However, if your arms 
ate really fat and flabby, it is better to get 
a professional massage to reduce inches 
and tone up the muscles A powder 
massage is better than an oil massage. 
After the briok ‘pummeling’, towels dipped 
alternately in hot and cold water and 
applied as a compress on the arms will 
also loosen stubborn blackheads and 
whiteheads Dislodge them by rubbing a 
turkiah towel brisldj on the arms. 

Pack to remove ingrained dirt from 
arms . Mix roughly powdered oatmeal 
with milk to make a smooth paste Do not 
add malai When dry, rub off briskly 
with a towel. Now wipe arms with a 
towel dipped in hot water, then cold 
water 

To keep arms looking smooth: If hair 
growth is very light, ignore it and do 
not be excessively worried about its 
removal You could use hair removing 
cream if you are very particular. If 
growth is slightly more, use a pumice 
stone or wax once a month. Otherwise, 
lightly bleach hair with a weak solution 
of hydrogen peroxide, ammonia and 
bleaching powder. But if you have an 
extraordinarily thick growth of hair, then 
wax it A few days later, take five parts 
hydrogen peroxide and one part ammonia. 
Add a little talcum powder to make it 
creamy. This should be freshly mixed 
every time. Apply and leave for five to ten 
minutes. After removing solution from 
arms with a soit, damp towel, apply cold 
cream or hand and body lotion to soothe 
the skin. 

For scales on elbow. Apart from 
regularly using cold cream or hand and 
body lotion, rub the skin of a lime to 
remove dead scales. A little haldi mixed 
with cream (malai) and rubbed on the 
elbow will also help. 

' Exercises to keep arms in shape: 

(1) Stand straight against a wall. 
Hands up. Now stretch as tall as you 
can. till you find the muscles near the 
ann-pits straining. Relax. Repeat. 

(2) Swing arms in circles with dumb¬ 
bells. 

(3) Stand straifi^t. Touch the back 
of your neck with finger-tips. Now 
stretch elbows back as much as possible. 
Do briskly 20 times. 

Don’t forget tout nails. Keep them 
neatly manicured and free oi dirt at all 
times. 




1. 2. B«caus* 3. B^aus* 


'Lion' IS nature fresh—it is 
100% pure*cooonut oil. Made 
by the Hindusthan Cocoanut 
Oil Milts—the people who 
make coconut oil with care. 


'Lion' has the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 



'Lion', when used regularly, 
gives your hair natural lustre. 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful. 



Eastern ladto** No. X MlliiiK par* eoconnt oil. 
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the luxury 
lighting fitting 

at an 
economy 
price! 
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frompton 


Here is the kind of modern lighting fitting 
that modern budgets really need ! 

The Crompton Silvertine gives your home 
that air of luxury you love to have. 

And yet. it's so moderately priced. And 
while it works, it saves for you: 
the Crompton Tube gives five times the 
light output of a bulb of equal wattage 
and lasts five times longer. Isn't that 
fantastic ? 

In addition, the Crompton Silverline's 
special built-in features ensure excellent 
performance: 

* The diffusei is specially manufactured 
from high grade tight-stabilised 
material with a special non-yellowing 
property for efficient diffusion of light. 

* The polyester-filled choke, built to 
IS specifications, gives trouble-free 
service for many years. 

* The rigid locking type rotor lamp 
holders, made to IS specifications, 
ensure positive contact. 


The metal body is made of CRCA sheet 
which is given a special anti-rust 
treatment to last longer without 
deterioration in appearance. 

* The Silverlina is light, easy to handle 
and clean, and can be installed 
pendant-mounted or flush, without 
requiring any elaborate mounting 
arrangements. 

* Available in sizes suitable for 

590 mm 20 watt and 1,200 mm 40 watt 
fluorescent tubes. 

Crompton manufacture a range of lighting 
fittings, for industrial and domestic use. 
to suit a variety of purposes, including 
the sturdy, general-purpose Supergold 
Batten Fitting. 


Switch to 
(rompton 
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^■ears ago I lived in the Deccan, in a 
curiously-shaped house. The walls were 
rounded and the building oval in contour, 
set in an oval compound, with sheds and 
the kitchen block behind and an oval, 4- 
foot high compound wall all round. Beyond 
this wall, too, it was still my compound, 
a large, rectangular plot of waste bound¬ 
ed by roads in front and to the left, by 
my neighbour’s thorn-fence to the right, 
and by the Boya colony behind. 


T 

^■here are many dogs in that colony, 
for the men hunted wild pig on the sly, 
and valued their hunting-dogs, medium¬ 
sized countrybreds with sensible, evenly- 
balanced bodies, prick ears and upcurled 
tails, capable of t)oth courage and speed 
and endowed with exquisite noses. 1, my¬ 
self kept milch-goats and racing homers, 
and shared my home with a beautiful 
wWte Poligar hound, but in spite of all 
this redundance of canines, there was 17 









never so nr uch as the hint of a snarl to be 
heard. The Boya dogs kept themselves 
to themselves and seldom left their colony, 
except to hunt, and my own boarhound 
was even more exclusive. Sunday was 
shandy-fJay, and people came in from 



peripheral villages in bullock carts, and 
by a sort of prescriptive right some of 
them unyoked their bullocks just inside 
my outer compound, in the shade of the 
tamarinds flanking the road, tied up the 
bullocks to the carts on a long rope, and 
went away for the day to the market. 

mj|^ 

wBr *well, one morning I heard rasping 
growls and snarls behind my house, and 
looked out of the kitchen window. A new 
dog had strayed into the Boya colony 
from somewhere, a brown-and-white dog 
I had never seen before, surrounded by 
the home-dogs. The newcomer cringed 
and fawned, his tail hugging his belly and 
his ears laid back flat on his nape, and 
the rest stooti around with their lips re¬ 
tracted in evil snarls to expose the formid¬ 
able fangs, the hair on their thick necks 
standing up in regular hackles, and with 
a general air of stiff-legged, murderous 
intent. Actually, he was larger and 
heavier than any of them, but he stood no 
chance and he knew it; fawning and 
grovelling, by inches he was backing to¬ 
wards the road, followed by the threaten- 
hig pai'k. Then, in one fluid movement 
he turned and leaped away up the road; 
one of the Boya dogs got in a glancing 
bite, and the entire pack chased him ; I 
suppose they could have made short work 
of, him if they had really wanted to, but 
pig-hunting dogs, which face real risks 
in the field on every hunt, have little 
• ’nchnation for unnecessary fights, and 
lb an that they wanted to do was to give the 


intruder a proper scare and see him 
safely off their ground. 

Returning home for lunch from office, 1 
was surprise to find the brown-and-white 
dog bacK. At the edge of my outer com¬ 
pound there was a huge stone road-roller 
belonging to the P.W.D., kept there 
permanently, and he was lying down in 
its shade, licking the wound on his flank. 
He was there the whole day, but left in 
the evening. The next morning he was 
back at his post. Apparently he was 
staking a claim to that road-roller. I think 
it was my goatherd boy that gave him 
the name Kandy a, as an appellation of 
contempt for a foundling, and the name 
stuck — we called him that when we 
.spoke of him 


Hn the afternoons and evenings Kandva 
was away, probably foraging, but by 
nightfall he would be back, and jealously 
guard his newfound territory till late 
next day, lying up in the shade of the 
roller and shifting with the shifting of its 
shadow. Once in a while, when a dog 
from the Boya colony cut across a corner 
of my outer compound, he would jump 
up and .stage a most impressive demon¬ 
stration, with his powerful teeth exposed 
in a menacing snarl and bloodcurdling 
growls rumbling his throat, and invari¬ 
ably succeeded in driving the intruder 
away from his territory. In four days he 
had ’ successfully established his claim to 
my outer compound — and then came 
shandy-day. 

Kandya watched the cartmen unyok¬ 
ing the bullocks and tying them up in the 
shade with an alert,* hostile expression, 
standing on tiptoe, ready to bound for¬ 
ward in attack, but holding himself in 
till the men were safely away. Then he 
went for the unfortunate tethered 
bullocks. 

T 

^Hhese were big, strong Hallikar bull¬ 
ocks, with a reachy, quick-muscled 
build and sabre horns, but they were tied 
up. They stood up at his approach, and 
lowered their heads, snorting and tossing 
their horns at him, but he was far too 
swift and agile for them. Like lightning 
he would get behind them before they 
could spin round, and get in a shrewd 
snap-bite at a fetlock or a tail, and the 
harassed bullocks, the whites of their 
eyes showing in fright now, churned 
round till they had entangled themselves 
hopelessly in their ropes, and were at his 
mercy. Then one of them snapped free. 



I 


Kandya was too bui^ worrying a victim 
to notice the danger. Before he could turn 
round, the bullock that had freed itself 
was upon him, and the long, powerful, 
pointed horns swept at him in a terrible, 
upward thrust. By sheer luck he escaped 
being gored, and was carried on the horns 
and thrown a clear twenty feet through 
the air. The bullock rushed forward to 
toss him again, but Kandya had regained 
his feet. With a yelp of sheer terror, he 
leapt away, going all out for dear life, and 
disappeared into the scrub beyond the 
roa d. 

m suppose he must have returned and 
hidden himself in the bushes beyond the 
road, watching developments. When the 
cartmen came back they noticed nothing, 
except that their beasts had got entangled 
in the ropes and that one of them had 
broken free and was cropping the short, 
harsh grass of my outer compound. They 
sorted out the bullocks, yoked them to the 
carts again, carefully packed the pots and 
earthenware pans they had bought into 
the rear of the carts,'climbed on to the 
front, and set olT down the road. 

Hi was then that Kandya emerged from 
cover in a brown-and-white flash. He 
streaked towards the bullocks and snapped 
at their feet, and at once they broke into 
a run. Then, while the cartmen shouted 
and expostulated and flayed the air with 
their whips in a futile bid to halt the dog, 
and some of the pots fell out of the rattling 
carts and exploded on the ground, Kandya 
raced alongside the maddened bullocks 
snapping at their flanks, till the entire 
line of fleeing carts, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, was lost to view. 

T 

■■hen he returned to his road-roller, 
literally galumphing, tail high in a gay 
flag of victory, low, murderous growls 
still rumbling his throat, prancing home 
with an exag^rated action, as if tread¬ 
ing on air. He circled the road-roller 
and then leaped lightly on top of it, and 
stood silhouetted against the gold of the 
evening sky, head high, ears pricked, 
ton^e lolling and flanks still heaving 
with his recent exertion, but unmistak¬ 
ably poised as the heroic figure of 
victory, gazing into the dii^nce into 
which the bullock carts had disappeared. 
M. Krishnan 
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ONE'S BEST bids tufTt out c«ttts~ 
trophically ftoainst thes* bwo\ rsmarkad 
an American player sadly after his tcwm 
had been shattered by the Italians in the 
qualifying round of the Otynnpiad. It was 
a good bid. too* 


Dealer. West N*S vulnerable 


♦ a 8 7 6 4 

7 

-4 2 

♦ K 7 6 4 




IJ 1032 
OA 10 3 
9 8 3 2 


4 


♦ Q J 10 

c-15 4 


K 953 2 
A9B6 
J 7 6 
b 


K Q 9 8 5 
^A J U) 


With America North-South the bidding 
began 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Hamman Garozro Soloway Forquei 



What should North bid now? Not wanting 
to lose the chance ot a vulnerable game. 
Soloway chose 4NT, which left open the 
possibility of game in clubs, diamonds and 
hearts south bid Five Diamonds and 
East doubled 

On one of your good days you might 
make eleven tricks with the North-South 
cards, but it didn't turn out like that 
Garozzo led the Ace of spades and dummy 
ruffed. A club finesse lost to the King and 
another spade was ruffed by dummy's 10 
of diamonds Declarer cashed the Ace ot 
diamonds and tned to come to hand with a 
club, but now the roof fell in . Forquet 
ruffed the club, gave his partner the lead 
with the King of hearts, and ruffed another 
club There were still two more Aces to 
follow, and that was 1100 to Italy 

At the other table the bidding was 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Belladonna Lawrence Avarelli Goldman 

n, ^ » 

dble No No No 


Here the raise to game East gave 
South a chance to double Four Spades 
before this came round to North The 
defence took the obvious four tricks for 
one down. 

More Idling Defence, by H. W, Kelsey 
(Faber £2.20). follows this author's com¬ 
mendable practice of setting a problem 
and giving the answer on the same page. 
He concentrates here on two types of play 
for which textbook writers have little apace 
problems in discarding and plays that give 
declarer an option to follow more than one 
course. 
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COLODNE this yeer celebrates the 150th 
anniversary of the modem Kbiner Karneval 
and this sf^al 40-pfannigs stamp Is being 
tsBued for the occasion. Tha camivd 
attracts about a milHon visitors every year 
from aN parts of West Germany and the 
Low Countries. 






ust twelve songs to his credit, and he’s 
already playing hard to get (for an inter¬ 
view I mean !) He’s collected a couple 
of ‘chamchas’ for himself but thankfully, 
he’s still the young boy with a low laugh 
and disarming smile, who hasn’t developed 
a swollen head — not as yet anyway ! 
Shailu (to friends) alias Shailendra Singh, 
when I last met him, was the same 21- 
year-old who’s most at ease when he’s 
talking of mutual friends (mostly school¬ 
mates) or indulging in his favourite hobby 
of collecting a good wardrobe or strolling 
down with friends to the nearest pani- 
puriwallah 






If the success of ‘Bobby’ has helped 
Chintu become the most sought after hero 
today, it has helped Shailendra no less in 
being launched as the hottest discovery in 
the field of playback singing. Surprisingly, 
the first time I met Shailu wasn't as a 
singer but as an actor at the Institute, on 
the sets of his diploma film, with Shabana 
Azmi as his co-star. That was the time 
their ‘lovely-dovey’ act in the Institute 
canteen caught my attention. But Shailen¬ 
dra those days saw red when that bit of 
gossip came out in print. Does he still 
fume over that trivial affair ? (Shabana is 
supposed to be getting hitched to another 
guy here.) Shailendra wop’t tell because, 
“when it’s a plain rumour with no element 
of truth in it, I’m not going to give a damn 
• for ii.” 

Even before Shailendra passed out of the 
Institute, he found himself in the limelight 


as the new ‘Bobby’ voice. With his dad on 
a big production unit (Rajshri Pictures) 
and with V. P. Sathe (Raj Kapoor’s perma¬ 
nent publicity man) being a close family 
friend, catching the attention of Raj who 
was hunting around for a fresh voice was 
no problem. “Though there were others 
in the running, what clinched my case was 
that my voice suited Chintu perfectly,’’ 
grinned Shailendra. Again, Shailendra’s 
rather unpolished singing (which in any 
case lacks the maturity Rafi and Kishore 
have developed over the years), has blend¬ 
ed well with the image Chintu carries afc 
the youngest hero going. 

‘"The first taste of success was exciting,’’ 
said Shailendra in a flat, unexcited voice! 
But we’ve seen so many singers who seem 
hits initially but fizzle out as fast as they 
come (like Vani Jairam, the ‘Bol Re Papi- 
hara’ girl), that Rh.iilendra now sits with 
his fingers crossed. 

“Right now I’m doing all the playback 
singing for Chintu. (I’m singing for his 
'Leila Mainu’ too. But how sad. T haven’t 
found my Leila yet. I don’t know how 
long it’ll last. I’ve just recorded a couple 
of numbers for Navin Nischal, Daboo and 
Vi jay Arora, but I don’t know if my voice 
will suit them on the screen. 

“Singing-wise, I’m not aware of any 
drawbacks in me. I’m too selfish to even 
think of my drawback ! 

"I have learnt light classical music for 
four years. Given a chance I know I can 
tackle any kind of song — even heavy 
classical. 

“I’ve been confident enough not to shiver 
in front of the mike even for my very first 
recording! Of course. Lata Mangeshkar 
and Asha Bhonsle have been so encourag¬ 
ing that there’s been no room for nervous¬ 
ness. 

“In spite of working with R. D. Burman. 
Kalyanji-Anandji and now with Yesudas 
(the Malayalee singer turned music direc¬ 
tor), I feel most at home with my first 
music directors, Lakmikant-Pyarelal. 

“I don’t turn down any singing offer. 
I’m even doing a song in Malayalam ! 
Though I’m a trained actor, I’ve always 
wanted to be a singer first and an actor 
next.’’ 

Does-that mean you’ll be concentrating 
on your singing to an extent where you’ll 
forget your acting? “No. I’ve already 
been given five acting assignments, two 
of them being 'Do Jasoos’ (with Raj 
Kapoor and Raiendra Kumar) and ‘Pyar 
Mein Sauda Nanin’.’’ (The latter is obvi¬ 
ously an attempt at cashing in on the 
popularity of the ‘Bobby’ song ‘Pyar Mein 
Sauda Nahin.’) 

“I’ll of course be singing for myself.’’ 

Which means, if he clicks as an actor 
also, then we’ll soon have a ‘Shailendra 
Singh — the Singing Super Star’ in our 
midst! 

N. BHARATHI. 





Is Anil Dhawan getting a few 
roles via the courtesy of hie 
good friend Shatrughun 
Sinha? That is the story 

g oing round here. He has 
ardly any new movies. I 
saw the banner of a film 
called “Shaitaan", starring 
Shatru and Sharmila (guest 
role) and also Anil. What¬ 
ever it is, the trend of 
rejecting bad performances 
and recognising good ones, 
is healthy and should be 
kept up. Credit for this of 
course, goes to cinegoers — 
fans too. 


One star is certainly riding 
high and for over a year 
now — makes you giddy to 
think of it, Dharmendra, 
any and every film he makes 
is a hit! Time he did too, 
for, for too long was he 
suppressed under obscure 
roles. Wonder when Shashi’s 
kismat will shine! 


Talking of Shashi, an avid 
film-goer friend of mine 
rang up excitedly to tell me 
what was her version of 
filmi-gossip Incidentally, 



she is no filmwalli. “Do you 
know,” says she, "When 
we went to Metro for the 
morning show of “Romeo” 
where it is showing (one 
show only) we were told, 
for the first time in our 
movie-going life that we 
could sit anywhere. And 
we did — changing our 
places every so often just 
to relieve us from the bore¬ 
dom of the film !” Now this, 
I found a very cruel treat¬ 
ment to a Shashi film — 
being a fan of his. But then 
facts are facts. 


I saw Manu Narang’s wife 
for the first time the other 
day. Manu, the nightmare 
of a hero, who aspired to 
filmdom in a big way — by 
that I mean he tried to get 
a role from other producers 
and ended up putting his 
money, his own unit and his 
girl friend in the movie. I 
need not add that that the 
movie never ran beyond 
three days in Bombay. But 
I was talking of Manu’s 
wife. A smart, sweet-looking 
lady, and as a direct con¬ 
trast to her husband, very 
cultured. She should be, she 
was an air-hostess before she 
committed the biggest blund¬ 
er of her life, by becoming 
Manu's wife. Now, she was 
telling a friend, “Manuji,” 
has bought a fabulous three- 
bedroom flat in a posh 
suburban area for his girl¬ 
friend Rajee. Wonder what 
attracts these women. 
Manu's — well — looks, or 
the marble-sized diamond 
solitaire ring he flashes ? 


There is a stinking-rich pro¬ 
ducer I must tell you about. 
He is recognised by his ear- 
to-ear grin and green eyes, 
which make him look lust 
like a grinning tomcat. 
Before he comes in view, 
his bald shiny head dazzles 
in the distance — then 
come the grin and the whole 
works. Beware of this man 
when he is two pegs high 
and minus wife — if you are 
a girl that is. At a recent 
party, I saw this lech paw¬ 
ing every woman who was 
foolish enough to sit by him. 
Putting on very fatherly 
airs, he slides his arm round 


the starlets, and pretty 
soon, you don’t know what 
he does, but you see the 
starlet giving uncomfortable 
squirms in her seat and 
looking desperately for help. 
Of course, you know his 
name! Yes, he also believes 
in making either a superhit 
or a superflop — never ah 
in-between. 


Is it a co-incidence that 
Shammi Kapoor and P. C. 
Mehra have decided to 
throw a party on the same 
night as the Heera Panna 
premiere in Bombay, know¬ 
ing that Zfeenat Aman the 
heroine of their Manoranjan 
will have to attend the 
premiere with Dev Anand ? 
Tj&d was telling me in 
Calcutta where Heera Panna 
was released recently that 
folks are out to point fingers 
at her by saying that she is 
always giving Devsaab pre¬ 
ference — going-off with 
him, as he instructs her, 
leaving her producers to 
shoot their heads off in 
frenzy. Wonder what’s going 
to happen on the premiere 
and party night. Shammi 
makes no bones about his 
possessiveness of Zee. Keeps 
taunting her about her 
lover-boy. But no, he does 
not make it look like he 
would like to be her lover- 
boy. Five years ago, maybe, 
he told her, not now — now 
she is safe with him around. 


Shammi is going to places 
after his voluntary giving- 
up of hero roles. As a direc¬ 
tor he is going to hit the 
scene in as big a way as he 
did as a hero. Fabulous 
ventures are in the offing 
with him. One is a foreign- 
location one with Dharmen- 
dra-Zeenat-Shashi Kapoor; 
one is a Rajesh starrer pro¬ 
duced by Nadiadwala. He 
also plays Amitabh’s father 
in B. R. Chopra’s film 
“Zameer”. 


Jaya Bhaduri has gone 
off to Bhopal, her Mayka 
(mother’s home), presum¬ 
ably for the ceremonies of 
her first-bom-to-be. These 
stars are mod in love and 
turn traditional after 
marriage! 


A2ED CROSSWORD 

No. 40: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Chatter? S-s-sort of ox wraps one about with thick 
wool (10) 

IQ What flows when blade's edge supplants capernoity ? ($) 

11 Ifs oddly oleic—one's head of kine tucking in? (7) 

12 Polluter destroys big turtle (9) 

13 Last in teem.t’well-known full back (7) 

141 was barred, getting taken in red-handed (3) 

15 Tree, one only a part of Cadburys’ business goes 
without (5) 

16 Dregs, leaf swirled round cup nearly finished (6) 

16 Pair duel grievously, touching cerebral membrane (8) 

20 One who sought solitude 'arsh in ship’s timbers <6) 

22 What a bit of a scrap with bear'll make you (6) 

23 Prince goes round very big Spanish resort (5) 

25 Something for lunch, j^rhaps— a piece of cake? (3) 

27 What choruses do’s central in staging Aida, say (7) 

29 Be in charge of large company in final issue (9) 

30 Boring a rifle you should, often (7) 

311 pick winners—one gets in an eagle (5) 

32 Lacking in vigour? Koko can't sing thus ( 10) 

DOWN 

1 Once beat by a yard almost what comes second (4) .. 

2... To me, a fast car, we hear (5) 

3 Suckers puzzled by clue I aid with C (9) 

4 See fort-commander stop a month in Jerusalem? (8) 

5 Rip up bone with spike (6) 

6 Telescope-rest: see up. see. see almost (6) 

7 City over which you’d see mass in carnage (4) 

8 Festival conductor lurked oddly under foot of dais (7) 

9 Old monks pray diligently before saint (8) 

14 Hall-castes: rising pity, pity's around separate ones <9) 

15 Rising dry wind gathers sewage (8) 

17 Singers: see an expert in one such dropping by (8) 

19 Coming up around the Horn, nearly, if one’s aboard? (7) 

20 Piglets, or game-birds twice wrongly pluralised (6) 

21 Don't forget the encore (6) 

24 I'm struck often, blue about front of visage (5) 

26 Spanner, small, we hear, for airfield technician (4) 

28 Dull old badger (4) 



CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
Poeitlaii No. 6 



mrnek to ptoy-toMr alweto toe geeie go? 
Contifnuetion of Poeltlofi No. 4 
The finish of a game between Filip and 
Uhlmann at the match between Czecho- 
eiovalda and East Germany at Erlurt last 
year:-3rlbk1; 1R3p2; r3b1pp; 8; 8; 
p1Kt1P1Pl;201RPir:6K1. 
Bleok won by 1.. . „ R-B3; 2. Kt—KtS. or 
Z Kt-K4, R*8; 3. RxB, R-CMIch; 
4. K-Kta, B-04. 1 ..,„RkB;3.RxR. 
R-08 i?h; 4. K-W2. B-04 oh; White 






Fischer again 

Just as Falstafi was not only witty in him¬ 
self, but the cause that wit was in other 
men, so Fiacher is not only enriching 
himself through chess but the cause that 
other people are doing so. Publishers 
cannot publish and writers cannot write 
books fast enough either on Fischer or 
subiects relating to him 

An indication of all this is the new 
edition of The Games of Robert J. Fischer, 
edited by R. G. Wade and K. J O’Connell, 
(Batstord, 463 pages, £3-90). The first 
edition of this big book, containing all the 
games of Fischer that the editors could 
find, was sold out within a few months. 
Fre^ games have been added to the new 
edition, including those played in the 
world championship match against Spassky 
at Reykiavik in 1972. 

1 have no doubt that, like its predecessor, 
it wiH self in large quantities and speedily. 
Nor, when you consider what you get for 
the price, can it be regarded as at ail dear. 

It would have been nice to have been 
able to publish a new game by Fischer but 
so far the world champion has not played 
in any tournaments. However, on the 
assumption that you cannot have too 
much of a good thing, here is the lovely 
sixth game at Reykiavik. 

White: Fischer. Black: Spassky. 

OQO Taitakower variation. 

1. P-QB4, P-K3, 2. Kt-KB3, P-04 
3. P~Q4, Kt-KB3; 4. Kt-BS, B-K2; 
S. B-Kt5. 0-0; 6 . P-K3. P-KR3. 
7. B-R4, P-OKt3‘8. P x P. W x P' f J9 x B. 
QxB; 10. KlxKt. ^kKI; 11. R-B1, B-iS: 
12. (i-R4, P-QB4: 12. Q-R3. R-fll; 
14.B-Ktt. P-R2; 12. P X P. P K P; 12.0-0. 


R-R2. Spassky’s second, grandmaster 
Qeller. who had had this potion in a 
game against Furman and also lost with it, 
recommended here 16... , Q - Kt2. 

17. B-K2. Kt-Q2. 18. Kt-04, O-BI; and 
here 18 ..K~B1 is preferable. 

19. KtxB. PxKt; 20. P~K4, a beautiful 
move full of the dynamism that is Fischer's 
great contribution to chess. 

20-- P-Q5: 21. P-B4. Q-K2, 22. P-K5. 

R - Ktl: if 22.Kt - Kt3; 23. P - B5, P x P. 

24.Q-Kt3ch. 

23. B-B4. K-Rl; 23 . Kf-Kt3 fails 

against 24. Q-QKt3. 

24. Q-R3, Kt-Bl; 29. P-QKt3. P-QR4; 

26. P-B5, PxP: 27. RxP. Kt-R2, 
28. R(B1)-KB1. Q-Q1; 29. Q»Kt3, 

R-K2: 30. P-KR4, R(Kt1)-Kt2. 31. P-K6. 
R(Kt2)-QB2. 32. Q-K5. O-KI, 33. P-R4. 
Q-Q1; 34. R(B1)-B2. Q-K1; 35. R(B2)- 
B3. Q-Q1; 38. B-Q3. Q-K1; 37. Q-K4. 
Kt-B3. 88, flxKt, PxR; 30. RxP. K-Ktl, 
40. B-B4. K-R1: 41. 0-B4. resigns. 
After 41 . .. K-Ktl; there comes 42 

QxRP, IhreatenirM R —Kt6ch. R“Kt2; 
44.P-K7dl8Ch. 

The impotent Biehop 

Rayed in the IBM Masters Tournament, 

Amsterdam 1972 

White: Marovic. Black: Jongsnia. 

IrrMular. 

1. P-CW, Kt-KB3, a. P-QB4, Kt-B3; 3. 
Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 4. Kt-B3, P-K4: S. P x P. 
Kt X P; 6. P-K3, Kt X Kt ch; 7. P X Kt, P-83; 
8. B-Q2, B-K3, 9. Q-B2. P-Q4; 10* Kt- 
K2. B-03; 11. Kt-Q4. 0-0; 12. B-B3. 
Q-K2; 18.R-KKt1.B-QKt5; 14.0-0-0, 
BxB; IS. OxB, P-B4; 18. Kt-KtS. 
QR-Q1: 17. Q-K5. R-Q2; 18. PxP. 
KR—01; 19. Kt— B3. resigns. 
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week 


PISCES. 

Bom this week you are wise and learned. You will lead a long 
and srosperouB life. You have a very pleasing appearance and 
personality. You are fortunate regarding wife and children. After 
49th year you may suffer infirmity (or disease) in some limb. You 
are fond of travelling. You may be deceived by your friends on false 
pretencea This year you may get promotion before the 7th nwnth 
Financial improvement is assured. 



W o k beginning March 10 

n$C£8 (F«b. 18 — March 20) 
TMa weak you may gal good 
nawa. Halp wilt ba forthcoming 
from peraons racantty tntro- 
ducad qiHla unaxpacladly. 
Ladlaal domestic harmony Is 
assured. Bachelors! you may 
ba happy on performance of 
r dear ones. If you are in 
Iness, be cautious and 
think twice before investment. 
Girls I handle social affairs 
carefully. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
Your talents will be amply 
rewarded. Girls I this week is 
likely to be eventful for 
romance. Businessmen and 
professionals may expect batter 
position in their own circles. 
In service, you may find soma 
better footing in the second 
half of the week. Ladies! 
domestic peace may be affect¬ 
ed. Executives I take precau¬ 
tion in legal matters. 


SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov. 22) 
A week of varied axpaiienca. 
Alt problems should be cam- 
fully handled. The second half 
of the week promisas to pro¬ 
duce distinct upturn. Pr of ee - 
sionals to get a tough tima. 
Businassman I Income-tax prob- 
lema will worry. Working girlal 
patlance may help you achieve 
your goal. Bachelors I a hoc* 
ac week for you. 



ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
Better service conditions 
assured. Ladles may expect 
gains, pleasure and batter 
aoclal status. Health problems, 
not likely. Girts I little scope 
for peace at home. Business¬ 
men I In certain cases you may 
have to incur heavy expendi¬ 
ture. Industrialists should 
guard against labour trouble. 


TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
Success in enterprise and 
relief from ailments indicated. 
Expenditure will increase in the 
second half. Professional 
situation takes on a favourable 
note and creativity will be of 
high order. Business will 
expand and sizeable gains can 
be had. Bachelors are likely to 
enter wedlock. Travels and 
pleasure trips may also charac¬ 
terize this week. 

m 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
A period of affluence will 
begin and a pleasant surprise 
awaits you this week. Your 
financial condition will steadily 
Improve. Businessmen and 
Industrialists may face pressure 
for ready money. Profesaionals 
may have bright moments. 
Working girls should take pre¬ 
caution in dealing with 
supotiors. Ladies I peaceful 
and quiet atmosphere likely In 
domestic sphere. 


dKk 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) 
Social success arrticfpated. 
BachelorB and girts I romance 
may mature in matrimony. Top 
executives may have very 
Important assignment In the 
firrt half of the week. Brothers 
will prove helpful. Industrialists 
may face Hnancial difficulties. 
Ladies I an Invitation to make 
you happy. Persons in service 
are likely to be appreciated by 
superiors. 

VIRGO (August 22 — SepL 22) 
Trying time for people in 
service. Bushinessmen should 
not invest money In specula¬ 
tive deals. To Industrialists 
personal problems will receive 
special attention. Entertain¬ 
ments to brighten social 
atmosphere, but love affairs 
are not at all favoured. Ladies I 
health of your children may 
cause worries. 

ifl 

LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct. 22) 
Encouraging letters from 
abroad wili keep you cheerful. 
Your professional life will be 
marked by happy outcome. You 
will experience the beginning 
of a successful and happy 
period. In domestic sphere 
there may be an addition. 
Financial matters, moderately 
favoured. Bachelors and girls I 
this is not a lucky week. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec 20) 

A challenging assignment 
awaits you. Recently started 
enterprises should be complet¬ 
ed before mid-week. Heaftn of 
your spouse will cause concern. 
Businessmen and professionals 
may experience delays and set¬ 
backs In their undertakings. 
Industrialists should stick to 
routine. Bachelors and girls I 
fun and romance assured in the 
second half of the week. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 21—Jan. 19) 
The week begins on a happy 
note and good trends may 
carry right upto the end. Flnar>- 
clal gain In business is Indicat¬ 
ed. Ladies I admiration from 
relatives and friends may be 
had. Encouraging letters for Job 
seekers. Bachelors and girls I 
time to go ahead full steam, 
dreams are going to be realised 



AQUARIUd (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) 
Time to expand your hobUea 
and special activities. BusIneMK 
men 1 good dividends from iron 
and ateet Industrialists may 
experience rough ttme due to 
personal problems. Girls I 
friends should be kept In good 
humour. Bachelors I If you are 
thinking of a travel to a hill 
station — postpono It Ladloat 
doni procrasllnale. 




u:. 


IS ma |(azia^ »is distributed 
FRK with Sunday's 
Hindusthan Standard 



5 soon as the willows put out their yellow 
lers and tulips appear, I feel I must add 
ffiy collection*’ — says a private collector, 
i^liecting art-objects Is a suicidal passion” 
(1 another. And modern collectors, writes 
BHORANJAN OASGUPTA, stage a real 
lance against the evanescence of mortal 
&tonce. Why does this fascination for 
■objects persist in the face of such 
Stacies against collection — children, cats, 
^^maids, burglars, fire, taxes, etc.? Urge 
possess for private view rare art-objects ? 

symbol ? Lure of money ? Or, a relief 
^ the faceless monotony of mass produced 

ids ? 
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SUICIDES 


Seven out of eight attempts at suicide do 
not succeed. Ts that a good thing or a bad 
thing ? 

Frankly, one may have little sympathy 
for the Robert Clives of this world. If they 
had been serious enough about putting a 
bullet through the head they would have 
done so, no matter if they had to try a 
second time. At best, failure to commit 
suicide is a sign of cowardice. At worst it 
displays pathetic non-seriousness about 
the most fundamental of issues. 

But then to an extent we are all 
cowards. Who has not passed an evening 
when he or she could not willini^y com*' 
mit suicide ? That gloomy twilight hour, 5 


there 


your room cloaked in the mystery of 
approaching darkness, the heart weighed 
down by some inexpressible sadness, the 
mind dulled by a meaningless ache, and 
existence seeming a futile exercise : this. 


syndrome, and in fact the fear of death 
outweighs (and thus prevents a larger 
number of suicides) the attraction. 
Nevertheless, it is the charm of the ‘final 
peace' that encourages most of those who 
commit suicide. This romantic wish has 



with individual variations, is a common 
enough experience. Of course, the depres- 
.sion does not last long enough for most of 
us to actually drink the spoonful of acid. 

(Is that a good thing or a bad thing ?) 

Cowardice, you might object, is too 
strong a word. Not cowardice but roman¬ 
ticism is the malaise. And this brings us 
to most popular kind of suicide : the 
romantic suicide. 

The latent urge to self-destruction is one 
of the most common human characteristics. 
Perhaps the cause springs from our 
fascination for the mysterious, the un¬ 
knowable. It is the dread Idesire 


led to some beautiful poetry. English 
poetry is certainly happier for the death- 
tinged verse of keats and Shelley. 

A man is frustrated by his nagging 
mother-in-law and by the fact that his 
wife supports her mother rather than 
him. Instead of cutting his Gordian knot 
by asserting himself, he slips away from 
his problems by crossing over to Hades. 
A boy commits suicide after failing in his 
examination. (Boy is inappropriate; 
adolescent is the word. And adolescent 
romanticism need hardly be reiterated.) 
The boy’s failure means humiliation, 
suffering — prhaps his parents have 
denied themselves a lot of things to 
educate their child. These reasons do not 
yet add up to sufficient cause to take one’s 
life, but the boy’s romanticism exagger¬ 
ates his problems and lures him to death 
Another man suffers, undeniably, from 


He was young and handsome. She was young and beautiful. And the star-crossed 
lovers could expect to meet only after death. All this appears to be the beginning of a 
cliche-ridden script of a Hindi film that failed at the box office. But strangely all this Is 
true. At least 667 (so goes official statistics) people committed suicide in West Bengal 
bit by the love-bug last year. From a modest 356 (boys and girls) in 1969 — the figure 
has almost doubled in the past 4 years. 

Despite the political upheaval that raged through West Bengal between 1969 and 
1972» suicides continued to mount in the State for such conventional reasons as quarrel 
with parents, misunderstanding between spouse and failure in examinations. From 3,351 
who committed suicide in the State In 1969, their number increased to 4,627 In 1971. 
During the entire period, suicides from political reasons totalled a mere 37, according 
to police records kept by the State Crime Investigation Centre. There is, however, no 
records, how many attempted to commit suicide, and why they failed. 

Contrary to the general belief, there was only marginal differences In the numbers 
of males and females who committed suicide. Only in 1970 the number of girls com¬ 
mitting suicide outstripped the number of men by about 200. In other years the male- 
female ratio was almost the same. 

Those in their teens or in early twenties are the easy victims of the desire to commit 
suicide. But on the other hand another group of men and women, long past their 
prime, in most cases over 45, very frequently commit suicide. These are people who 
suffer from “dreadful diseases** for which there are no cure. In 1969, 515 such peonle 
committed suicide, their numbers seemed to 1,087 in 1971. 

0 Another classification made by the police Include those who commit suicide cut 

of frustration or poverty.- Strangely, as if to prove the fallibility of the science of 



iciion was c^uashcd by the High Court on the ground that he had no 
L to commit suicide.* 

tcidc, of coUi'iCi implies to(«ai deprivation of life. Mutilation of one's 
i not suicide. So a pffcrion ccmld not be convicted of this offence for 
Uing himself. 

PRAcrrici: and procedure 

Proccdiurc.—This olFcnrc is cogni/.Jtlc and warrant should or- 
issue in the fiisi insioJicr. It is bailabh- but not non*'Com(x>undablc, 
xcluiivc ly li iahic liy a Pii sideniy Magistiaie, or a Magistrate nf ihc 
second class. 

P * r» o f «’—The |>oims i( i|uiriaiL' ; 

(1) That the act in ijucsunn w.in an .itifinj)!. 

(2) 'I’hat tlic aitrinpi was h) dniiig an .u i luwaids the cominissioii 
of suicide. 

CluLs*gc.—The cliaige should run thus r 
I {narru anti ofjke of iht Magisirate, eU ) here by charge you {name of the 
U follows : 

on or alx)ui the-day of-.\i-you attempted to commit 

[and did an act, to wit--lovvard^ the commission of it, and > ui 

[committed an offence, under See. 3(J‘> of the Indian Penal Cmlc, 


{ )ain, but so did Carlyle and he silent his 
ife writing the French Revolution and 
Sartor Resartus, 

The report of a study conducted by the 
Madurai Medical College and published 
in the newspapers of May 28, 1973 men¬ 
tions stomach ache as one of the most 
popular reasons for committing suicide. 
A leading English Daily further informs 
us that '"the major causes were marital 
and family discords and physical and 
mental illness. .. The individuals who 
committed suicide were described as 
reasonably sociable, very conscientious, 
modestly religious and generally free from 
anti-social trends, but ‘they lacked warm 
friendships*.'* They lacked warm enmit¬ 
ies too, the report might have added. For 
these are the traits of weak characters. 
Very conscientious — certainly ; always 
good at doing somebody elsc’s bidding. 
Modestly religious — nothing unconven¬ 
tional for them. No anti-social trends ; 
they are content to drift along with 
society until it becomes unbearable at 
which stage, instead of fighting the cur¬ 
rent, they pull themselves dowii into the 
calm death in the sea. 



I 



statistics, suicide for economic reasons have dwindled from 427 in 1969 to 170 in 1971. 
The authorities cannot explain the phenomenon since they cannot deny that the 
economic situation has taken the down-hill ride at an accelerated pace during the same 
period. 

Poison, hanging and jumping from a height are still the principal means for com¬ 
mitting suicide. Emotional imbalance, sudden shocks or insanity have been itemised 
as causes behind the impulse to commit suicide by physicians, put most of the doctors 
agree that there is practically no cure as the impulse to commit suicide is like an 
Insidious blight which cannot be cured by a tablet or a syrup 

In rural areas of West Bengal, hanging from the celling or drowning in ponds are 
giving the pride of place to consumption of insectlcidGS as the means of committing 
suicide. Death committed in such a process is less painful and can be committed with 
less publicity. The village girl, tortured by irate in-laws and an indifferent husband, has 
easy access to the vial of insecticide. 

For every case of suicide reported to the police, there are cases which go 
unreported. Family prestige, scandal, etc., stand in the way. A police official said that 
some of the suicide cases might In fact have been cases of murder by poison or hanging. 
The records kept with the Government never use the word ''suicide" to mention the 
case. It Is put under the generic name "accidental deaths" with subdivisions as hang¬ 
ing, fire, lumping, failure in examination, quarrels, etc. 

Calcutta, with a population nearing 8 millions, experiences vefy few deaths by 
suicide each year, if official statistics are to be believed. Last year only 17 males and 
14 females committed suicide in this vast city. Hanging accounted for half of the 
deaths, while poison for 7. In previous years, deaths by suicide seldom exceeded the 




us take a look at the other end of 
the spectrum : the heroic suicide. It is 
interesting that such suicides are not 
added to the statistics, perhaps because 
of the opprobrium attached to the word 
‘suiciflc’. Nevertheless, that is precisely 
what- they are. 

The Samsons of this world are to be, 
generally, commended, especially if they 
can bring the hou.se down, as Samson did. 
Levity apart, the heroes who die today 
for our tomorrows are worthy of some 
admiration even if not of emulation. 


weird, or in any case insubstantial, causes. 
Take a news item datelined September 22, 
1973 : “A 65-year-old Government t^cer 
burnt himself to death by sprinkling 
kerosene on his person in a park in the 
Lajpat Nagar area of South Delhi in the 
early hours of Saturday. 

"The deceased, Mr. Milkhi Ram 
Sarswata, was known as a social worker 
and had been fighting for the retention 
of the park for public use instead of 


Samson had a noble duty, nothing less, in 
fact, than defence of the God of Abraham 
(see MiltonK 



warrant should or- 

bui not non-compoundable, 

tiatc, or a Magistra te of 


Reservations about heroes hinge around 
preci.sely this point. The badge of hero¬ 
ism, the honour of a posthumous tin medal 
and a scrap of paper is too often a cheap 
barter for what, on closer analysis, can 
only be called an exploitation of the values 
an individual has been taught to hold 
sacro-sanct. Ruling elites (be they reli¬ 
gious or secular) need a body of men to 
protect them. The protectors are given 
full rations (no matter if fhe rest of the 
world goes hungry) and when these 
pawns die they are promoted to the 
status of paper kings. The pawns are 
virtually gulled into committing suicide 
to serve the interests of those more 
favourably placed than them. 

Cruel though it may seem to say it, 
there are some Don Quixotes in the 
suicide business. Their tragic quixotic¬ 
ness makes them sacrifice their lives for 




giving it to a gurdwara, the police said. 

“In a tj^ped note left behind, Mr. 
Sarswata said he was sore at the authori¬ 
ties’ decision to allot the piece of land, 
which was primarily meant for a park, 
to the gurdwara.” 

Now Mr. Sarswata quite possibly had 
justice on his side, but self-immolation 
in his case clearly reminds one of battling 
against windmills. What prompts such 
an act ? Zealous civic concern ? Or the 
culmination of a lifelong desire to be the 
subject of a few inches of newsprint ? 

A similar instance : “A saffron-robed 
suspended railway employee made a vain 
attempt to immolate himself near the 
Central secretariat today (November 25, 



so mark. Of the 31 who committed suicide in 1973, the police iisied the cause of 
suicide "unknown” in as many as 19 cases. Could be love, envy, emotional disbalance 
and such other primordal reasons were behind the causes of the deaths. In hospital records, 
there are at least 15 cases in 1973 where people in coma from an overdose of sleeping 
pills were brought back to life. Could be some of these were survivors from attempted 
suicide. 

The State Government has no specific Interest about the data on those who com¬ 
mitted suicide. The only organisation which is showing some interest lately on the 


subject is the Central Bureau of Investigation. Maybe the Government of India is toying 
with an idea to create posts such O.C.. Love, or O.C., Poverty, In the police eet-up. 


TARUN GANGULY. 

it*************************** 
Early one morning last summer, the anguished moans of a woman were heard from 
one of the quarters in fCazipur, a cfosely-built area where the clerks of Patna district 
offices live. Cries of women and children were nothing unusual in these crowded 
tenements, but these moans were different. Soon a crowd gathered outside the quarter* 


and people tried the doors and the windows but they were all securely bolted from 
inside. Finally, some people scaled the waits of the backyard and broke Into the room 
from which the cries came. ^ young woman lay on a cot, her body writhing In oon« 


vulsions. On another cot beside her lay two little girls, both dead. 
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1973), to ^jrotest against alleged malprac¬ 
tices in the railways. 

“The police identified the man as Mr. 
S. P. Verma, a resident of 24-Pargaiias 
in West Bengal." 

With all due respect, Mr. Verma's 
suicide is no way to contend Monster 
Bureaucracy or Ogre Corruption. Mon¬ 
sters are not sentimental. TTie railways 
are not going to become Snow-white pure 
after your suicide. 

But these are exceptional cases. To 
return to the average case ; six Indians 
commit suicide every hour, says the 
Statistical Office of the Central Police 
Research Bureau, in a report published 
last December. In 1971 (the last year 
for which complete records are available), 
there were 43,176 suicides. West Bengal 
led the table with 4,627 suicides. Kerala, 
with a small population, had a propor¬ 
tionately high number of suicides—3,329. 
Maharashtra had 4,219 suicides. Only two 
suicides were reported in Jammu and 
Kashmir (a tribute to the Government of 
India’s spoon-feeding?) and Nagaland 
(nobody tells the police anything?). 

3’here is the interesting point in the 
report that the highest incidence of suicide 
cases i.s from industrially-developed cities 
like Bangalore, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Delhi, Kanpur and Ahmeda- 
bad. One also notes that Kerala, West 
Bengal and Maharashtra have the highest 
percentage of suicides. 

There is an obvious deduction. Frustra¬ 
tions are greater and, equally important, 
more damaging in urban areas than in 
rural, non-industrialised regions. Literacy 
has a big part to play in the situation, as 
also the level of awareness. (Note ttat 
West Bengal and Kerala figure.) A city 
breeds ambitions and disappointments. 


An education raises one’s herpes. 

The suicides resulting from poverty and 
social taboos are by far the most tragic. 
There was a case m Bombay a y^r ago 
when a family of seven walked into the 
sea, unable to bear their hunger. Could 
there be a more damning indictment of 
our society ? 'The Commissioner of Police, 
Poona, Mr. B. K. Lokhande told newsmen 
on January 31 last year that 36 people 
committed suicide in 1972, because of un¬ 
employment — against 14 in 1971. Could 
there be a more telling indication of the 
worsening economic situation ? 

Then there are those who find death 
the only answer to social tabo(» and the 
rigid obstinacy of stupidity. Lovers un¬ 
able to marry due to as illogical a barrier 
as caste, or religion or community, for 
exanmle. 

A Bombay Weekly, in a story published 
in May last year, highlighted an extremely 
unhappy social evil which is a cause for 
suicides. This particular report emanated 




Ther; was nobody else around. The master of the house, a clerk In the District 
Magistrate’s office, had gone away to his wife’s village for the marriage of his brother- 
in-law and he had taken with him his wife and children. Only this woman, the widow 
of the clerk’s younger brother, and her two little girls, aged four and one-and-a4iaH 
years, had stayed behind In the house. As she was to confess to a Magistrate in the 
hospital later, the young widow had given a dose of pesticide to the girls, and then 
taken some of it herself. "My husband who was in the Army died six or seven mondia 
back and It was not proper for me to live In this world wiHwut him,” she told the 
Magistrate. But while the pesticide, meant for use in the kitchen garden, had proved 
fatal for the little ones, the woman herself survived, her life becoming a far greater 
curse than before. Would she now be charge^heeled tor killing her two daughters 
or would the police take a different view of the tragedy she had brou(Mtt upon, herself 7 
While that remains to be seen, nobody can tell if the widow would not some day tte 
assailed by an even greater daaUHetah. 

Yourrg widows, hopeless spinsters, young wives abandoned by their husbands, 
young women harried by the cruelties of their mother-in-law and unmarriad molhare 
account for a fairly large percentage of suicide caaas in Bihar. There Is hie toegle 
T- sw of a beautiful young girl from an ex-xamlndar fainlly> She was married to a 
handsome yourm doctor, belonging to a rich family of Patna City. Ail In all, H was 
considered a "great match" and the young couple seemed to hit it off wonderiSoBy. 
Then the husband went off to England for hifhier studies, making ardent promlsas to 
his wife teat ho would not tarry there for a day longer than necessary. For some months 
the girl received long tetters from her husbamd, tetters dripping with tovf. But than 
gradually their ardour s ee m ed to cool off and the intervals .withoot tatters grew tanger,' 
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has widar relevance. Child marriages, it 
seems, > are a major reason for suicides in 
that State. As man;^ as 5,0(X) child mar¬ 
riages — “often with the blessing of 
district panchayat authorities and the 
police”, though child marriage is illegal 
— take place in a year. 

“Once they are married”, says the report, 
“boy and girl go their separate ways. The 
b 03 ^ generally go for higher education 
and after the boy is educated neither he 
nor his parents’ would be prepared to 
accept the girl whom he had married years 
ago. The process of harassment would 
thus begin, with the connivance of the 
in-laws. 

“The in-laws... .pour acid or kerosene 
and set fire or even force the girl to drink 
poison after taking in writing from her 
that she was doing so willingly.... a 
Harijan girl was brutally burnt to death 
by her in-laws in the suburbs of Ahmeda- 
bad recently. She could have been saved 
if the police acted in time. . . . In another 
incident, the daughter of a police constable 
was tied up by iron chains by her in-laws 
in an Ahmedabad suburb for days with¬ 
out food to death.” 

Exclamations do not suffice to convey 
one’s anger. We have, of course, moved 
away from suicides to nothing less than 
brutal murder (though the mentionerl 
cases have in all probability been legis- 
tered as suicides with the police). How¬ 
ever, the man or woman who takes his or 
her own life (without technical aid from 
anybody else) is as much a victim of 
‘murder’ by society as the daughter of 
that police constable in such suicides (that 
is, where suicide is seen as the only 
answer to social taboos). 

One view of suicide is that it is the “only 
perfectly free act open to individual 



man ; every other act involves in one way 
or another his membership of society”. 
Suicide is as much an expression of this 
membership as anything else, perhaps 
even more so. I.solation, torture, fear, 
humiliation, exploitation, denial — these 
words contain a meaning only in relation 
to society. The pressures on an individual 
may vary — as we have seen — from a 
supposed injustice to brutal and gruesome 
torture. But whatever the cause suicide 
is always a reaction, not an action. 

Finally, a small paragraph about the 
law which calls suicide a crime. Manu 
may have considered suicide a bigger sin 
than murder, and one can understand 
Manu’a position perfectly, but making a 
suicide attempt a criminal act is, to say 
the least, absurdly cruel. Such a law is 
meaningless as a deterrent. No one 
consciously expects to survive a suicide 


attempt. To what purpose then the law ? 
Is anyone interested enough to try and 
change it ? 

® M. J. AKBAR. 



Then thoy stopped coming altogether. The young lady wrote frantic letters, but no 
replies came. Then one day in Patna Market she ran into a friend of her husband who 
had recently returned from England. At first he seemed to avoid looking at her 
directly, and gave only evasive replies to her anxious queries about her husband until 
he finally mumbled: "Bhabhiji, It's best to forget what happened. Believe me, I tried 
my best to dissuade him from marrying that woman but I failed." He didn't know she 
had no knowledge until then of erhat her husband had done. Quietly she took leave 
d him, went back to her house, shut herself in her room and shot herself through her 
heart. 

Then there was a thirty-year-old lady living In Rajendranagar. a very competent 
lecturer in the Patna Women's College. She would spend hours standing at her 
verandah ralHng, looking into the void, as it were. Anybody who noticed her could 
heve surmised that there was something heavy weighing on the mind of that sad young 
woman. She was a spinster carrying the burden of a large family. The education of 
several younger brothers, the treatment of old ailing parent, the marriage of a sister 
— all these were her responsibility. Amidst all this she may perhaps have tried to kill 
some deep yearning In her own young heart and failing in this she may have taken 
the de^rate plunge. One morning she was found hanging from a noose in a closed 
bathroom. 

While ofnclaf figures of suicide deaths in Bihar during 1973 are not yet available, 
the statistics for the two previous years are: 920 In 1972, of which 544 ware.men and 
870 women; and 799 in 197t, of which 470 were men and 323 women. But cautions 
a senior police officer of the State: "Mind you, not all these may be pure suicide cases. 
Vary oflan pure cases of murder are paned off as suicide cases.” 

•MMARPAN THAKUa 
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Oral Care 
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Oral health is of considerable importance 
mainly because teeth — (1) serve to a high 
degree of aesthetic sense; (ii) help in tJie 
process of masticatory functions by power 
chewing and thereby help in the absorb- 
tion of important requirements of the 
body; (iii) help in normal phonation ; 
(iv) help in proper development of lower 
and upper laws; (v) help to maintain 
good health ; (vi) serve as a defensive 
or^n to some extent. 

Prevention of dental defects and 
diseases can largely be accomplished by 
observing the laws of health and by the 
universal application of a definite system 
of oral sanitation. Everyone should know 
something about the importance of oral 
hygiene and its relation to human body. 
Oral health means the care of the teem, 
gums, tongue and other soft tissues of 
oral cavity. One should realize that mouth 



though small is a very essential part of 
human body and teeth and their support¬ 
ing structures should remain healthy. 
Pre-natal care 

In order to help people to have well- 
developed, sound teeth and firm gums, the 
dentist should turn his attention first to 
mother. He is as much concerned with 
health of expectant mother as a physician. 
The state of mother’s well-being before 
child is born is of utmost importance. And 
yet, this is the most neglected period of 
child’s existence. A wise mother wUl do 
all she can to safeguard her own general 
and dental health by eating wholesome, 
nourishing food and maintaining the 
hygienic condition of her teeth so that 
her baby will come to the world with 
strong body and sound teeth. 


Dental diseases which affect largie 
number of people are ; 

Dental caries is very prevalent in 
children and adults within the age group 
of thirty ; 

Bleeding and spongy gums leading to 
acute and chronic gingivitis; 

Periodonttis, both acute and chronic, 
mostly ccanmon above the age of forty and 
its pos.sible complications in the body; 
Malocclusion and facial deformities; 
Sensitive dentine; 

Ulcers in oral cavity; 

’Tumours in oral cavity ; 

Inflammation of alveolar bone; and 
Oral cancer. 

Main causes of dental diseases 

Lack of proper nutrition and vitamins; 
Lack of dental education and negligence 
in maintaining oral hygiene; 

Too much consumption of carbohydrate 
foodstuffs, such as sweets, lozenges, 
chocolates, etc.; 

Inadequate chewing of food and func¬ 
tionless or missing toOth ; 

Soft and boiled foods are coirse of 
civilization ; 

Faulty restoration and jagged-edged 
tooth; and 
Calculus. 

Preventive measures 

Maintenance of oral hygiene or cleanli¬ 
ness of oral cavity by proper brushing 
with paste and frequent rinsing with anti¬ 
septic mouth wash ; 

Adequate diet with vitamins and 
minerals, chewing habit; 

IjGss consumption of carbohydrate food¬ 
stuffs ; 

Fluoridation, systemic and local applica¬ 
tion ; 

Correction of maloccluskm and de¬ 
formities ; 

Elarly detection of caries and cancer ; 
Suitable restoration ; and 
Periodic check-up of oral cavity by 
dental surgeon every six months or at 
least once a year. 

Systemic diseases due to oral sepsis 
Bacteria and the products of their 
activity in connection with an infected 
tooth can be conveyed to another part of 
the system by two main routes: 

By extension along the alimentary tract 
and its adjoining ducts; and 

By entering the system at the site of 
infection and being transmitted throu|^ 
the l^phatic channels or blood stream. 
Conebtsum 

Although nutrition has limitless poss¬ 
ibilities in preserving health and integrity 
of all parts of body, including teeth aim 
gums yet it is not a cune all WtUi 
right foods and vitamins, sound refre^- 
ing sleep, fresh air and sunshine, health¬ 
ful exercise, cleanliness and regular dental 
attention we can do much towards build¬ 
ing and maintaining good health and 
sound teeth. 




'Lion' is nature fresh — it is 
100% pure *0000001 oil. Made 
by the Hindusthart Cocoanut 
OH Mills—the people who 
make coconut oil with care. 


‘Um*— 


'Lion' has the natural 
perfume of a fresh coconut. 



'Lion', when used regularly, 
gives your hair natural lustre. 
And your hair looks blacker, 
more beautiful. 


Eastern No. X adUng pur* ceemnit oil. 


f/WCf-WSO 

























































































































































































The latest trend in film 
making in Bombay might 
prove to be the first step to¬ 
wards changing the ever- 
criticised Star-system. It is 
the trend of casting two, or 
even three, big heroes in a 
film — a thing which no 
doubt used to exist in the 
early days, but a norm 
which had been forgotten. 

I think the credit goes to 
the females or more definite¬ 
ly to Raakhee, who special¬ 
ised in appearing with the 
heroine of a film, and 
making off with bigger credit 
— in an appearance that 
was made truly special by 
her performance. 

Now the heroes, sorry, 
stars, are seen rubbing bill¬ 
ing-lines with each other. 
Rajesh Khanna - Sanjeev 
Kumar, Rajesh Khanna- 
Shashi Kapoor, Amitabh- 
Manoj-Shashi, Dharmendra- 
Shashi and oh so many 
others. In fact, a producer 
whose eye is more on box- 
office prefers to star two big 
heroes in his film — market, 
market, you see ! Rajesh- 
Sanjeev come in two of 
J. Om Prakash’s films with 
Ashok Kumar. Rajesh-Shashi 
in Raj Khosla’s “Prem 
Kahani”; Amitabh-Manoj- 
Shashi in Manoj’s ambitious 
“Roti Kapda aur Makaan 
Dharmendra-Shashi in a new 
venture directed by Shami 
Kapoor. Oops, how could I 
forget the top-heavy 
“Sholay”, made by Ramesh 
Sippy, with Dharmendra, 
Sanjeev, Amitabh, Hema 
Malini, Jaya Bhaduri ? 
Whatever this trend does 
to revolutionise the System, 
one thing is sure, perform¬ 
ances are bound to be 
better, what with each big 
star vying with the other 
to get more acclaim ! Stars 
in competition might act 
with competence ! 

Almost as a natural corol¬ 
lary, comes the alert pro¬ 
ducers, who start vying with 
each other for bigger and 
better ventures. Luce when 
Raj Khosla who was shcx)t- 
ing with Rajesh and Mumta/ 
on one stage of Mehboob 
Studio, was shocked to find 
mat on the next stage, his 
rival, J. Om Praka^ was 



shooting a new film 

"Aakraman” with Sanleev 
and Ashok Kumar! “When 
did he finish “Aap ki 
Kasam ?” he asked Rajesh, 
“I ask you, what the hell do 
all these fellows do with 
their money ?’’ I said to him 
— the same as what you do 
with yours! “I don’t make 
so many films at one 
stretch !” he retorted. Be 

sure to find that he has 
taken up a new film, very 
soon. The jealousy bug has 
bitten him ! 

One of the four married 
heroines, a firebrand, was 

shouting at some poor, 

mildly-interested listener 
about her own greatness. 
“I don’t give a damn for 
anyone who has hurt me — 
I just kick them in their 
face. And my husband is 
no exception. Why even 
recently, So-and-So (a top 
star) was begging me to go 
to bed with hun, and 1 


turned round and asked him 
whether he has not had 
enough of women, his wife 
included! So there! I fixed 
him pVaperly. I can surely 
fix my husband too if he 
tried stunts with me!” The 
next I heard was, he Was 
making her apologise to 
someone to whom she had 
been rude — and she did ! 
Shows that in filmland all 
firebrands (so-called) have 
hearts of sheep! 

Would love to witness a 
real “mara-mari.” It is 
tragic that I hear of them 
after I have left a place or 
missed a function! 'This one 
above could have shaped 
into a real juicy one, had 
the firebrand shown a bit 
of her famous fire! 

The hush-hush rumour in¬ 
volving the Rekh'a-Vinod 
Mehra marriage gained 
momentum no doubt, when 
they said that Rekha’s 
mother was complaining to 
everyone around that her 
daughter had stopped giving 
money at home. They said 
that she turns every' paisa 
of her earnings diligently 
to Vinod’s mother, or that 
is what Rekha told her 
mother! "Vinod’s campwallas 
snort in contempt saying 
that Vinod’s mother hates 
the sight of Rekha and 
she’d rather die than take 
any money from her! The 
same anti-Rekha group now 
says that Yash Kohli, Dev 
Anand’s nephew, with whom 
Rekha is seen more often, 
privately, may be the one 
who is getting all of Rekha’s 
earnings. They say she did 
not take any money for act¬ 
ing in his first production 
— so chances are she might 
really be supporting him! 
The golden goose lays eggs 
no more for her own folks. 

Another big question-mark, 
and seemingly a permanent 
one, is Jeetendra, whose 
much-finalised , wedding 
which did not take place, 
will almost celebrate ite first 
anniversary this April.’ Poor 
Jeetu, he is too much of a 
Mamma’s boy to take the 
plunge. Am told he still 
dates Shoba Sippy secretly; 



Telli kat 


Men have always found the great¬ 
muscled power and tossing horns of bulls 
challenging. Some of the earliest depic¬ 
tions of human achievement show primi¬ 
tive hunters triumphing over the 
aurochs; in England,- in the old days, 
they fought the bull vicariously, with 
dogs specially bred to seize and hold it, 
and in Spain* the matador slays the fierce, 
impetuous bull with a rapier and a cloak 
to distract the maddened beast’s aim. But 
in the Tamil country the sjjort consists of 
a man grappling with a bull with his 
bare hands and removing a length of 
coloured fabric wound around the horns 

— a more dangerous undertaking than 
the matador's though no gory kill is 
attempted, calling for instant responses 
and split-second timing, where the man 
pays with his life for a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion or overconfidence. 

The jeliikat is a peculiarly Tamilian 
institution. Even today, when so many 
local cultures have found a wider field 
with the rapid expansion of communica¬ 
tions, it is unknown outside Tamil Nadu, 
and even within it is still practised only 
in those reaches of the far South where it 
has been nurtured for generations. 

Jeliikat bulls are compact, powerful and 
high-mettled, for the same reason that 
polo ponies are never sixteen hands high 

— in this game, sheer quickness and sure 
direction in attack are far more conse¬ 
quential than size or formidable mass, 
and the bull must be able to spin round 
on a coin to face its adversary, and to 
lunge out at him from a standing start. 
Right from calfhood, the bulls are 
specially selected and trained for the 
sport: they are not put to the plough or 
cart, but exercised in the open to harden 
their muscles and speed their responses, 
and are sedulously trained to go for all 
men excepting their' handlers. It is 
astonishing-how gentle and tame a notor¬ 
ious bull, unconquered for years and 
with several gorings and even kills 
behind it, is at home with its owners. 


suffering itself to he led by the nose by 
a child. The .same bull, in fhe jeliikat 
stockade, is transformed at once into the 
embodiment of cold, munierou.s fury ! 

It i.s about Sankaranti-time that jelli- 
kats are held generally. The bulls — 
there are several of them, a.ssembled 
from all around — are led into a circular 
stockade which has a narrow exit-gaie, 
giving on to a long lane fenced with pal¬ 
ings on either side. The stake.s of the 
fencing are never spaced .so wide that a 
bull can get through, but are sufliciently 
open to permit a man to slip in and out. 

The spectators, always in large numbers, 
stand on elevations around the lane or 
are accommodated in a galiei-y, and the 
bulls milling around the stockade are 
led to the exit and sent down the lane 
to the accompaniment of much noi.se. 

The less experienced bulls career down 
the lane, and the men taking part in the 
sport stand just outside the fence, hug¬ 
ging it: they slip into the lane as the 
bull rushes pa.si and deftly unwind the 
cloth from its horns; with young, in¬ 
experienced bulls often no grappling is 
necessary, and the cloth can be un\youml 
in a trice while running alongside the 
beast. Accidents do take place during 
this swift plundering, but they are 
seldom serious. 

If is the more seasoned and older bulls, 
a few unconquered for years, that spell 
real danger. They do not come snorting 
and down the lane in fright 

and confusion, but saunter down it, 
watchful, alert, swaying their low-held 
heads from side to side, ready to spin 
round and gore any man that dares fn 
enter the lane. They have to be held, 
however briefly, for" the cloth to be 
plucked off their horns, and this momen- 
Uiry risk can be greater than was antipi- 
pated. A specially cunning and dangifer- 
ous bull may gain the exit at the md 
of the lane without any man daring>jjt6'’. . 
confront it. ‘ 

Many years ago I was at a jeliikat nea? 'f. 
Dindigul with my brother, who was a '^7 















physician. We stood atop h bullock cart 
and gained a close and clear view of the 
entire proceedings. The first dozen bulls 
to be let out of the stockade were com¬ 
paratively inexperienced, and many of 
them were robbed of their horn-cloth 
deftly before they had progressed halfway 
down the lane. Towards the end of the 
jellikat, the older, more seasoned bulls 
came down the lane, one after one. 
There was a specially notoiious bull that 
no one had succeeded in overpowering for 
five years, a cobby, low-to-ground bull, a 
deep blue-foam with a fine lacing of white 
on the face and flanks, hard-muscled, 
heavy-humped and with an ample dewlap; 
it was so comprehensively on the r/wi vive 
covering every gap in' the fence with 
sudden quarter-turns of its body and 
tossings of the head, that there seemed 
little possibility of anyone trying to tackle 
ft, and it had almost reached the end of 
the lane, when a splendid young man 
stepped in, seized it by an ear atid a horn 
as it lunged at him, snatched the cloth 
froin its horns, and vaulted over the fence 
all in one swift, fluid movement. The 
bull caught him with a sort of reverse- 
flick of its horns, with a to.ss of the head 
too fast for the eye to follow, as he leaped 
at the fence and he was dead when he 
fell on the other side, with just one deeply 
gored woun<l low down the abdomen 
My brother said the kidney had been 
smashed and the vertebral c:oluinn broken 

It is seldom that men die .so suddenly 
in a jellikat. Even when the bull gets 
home with its horns, many e.scape with a 
deep flesh wound, their comrades help¬ 
ing them out of the lane bedore the en¬ 
raged bc^ast can attack again ; some get 
evisceiated, but still survive. However, 
though a series of jellikats may be held 
without any fatality or even major hurt 
It is a dangerous sport, and the risk is 
always there. 

Naturally, many romantic traditions 
have been built around the sport. It is 
said that in the old day.s a young man 
who had distinguished himself in the 
jellikat could claim the hand of any maid 
he fancied in marriage, and that fabul¬ 
ous purses rewarded tho.se who had pre¬ 
vailed over specially formidable bulls. 
Old-timers speak wih nostalgic regret of 
the degeneration of the noble traditions 
of the sport, and maybe things were as 
they say they were, but the present is 
no less glorious. For neither the lure of 
gold nor of beauty have the power to 
inspire feat.s of sheer courage that the 
risk innate in the feat has, and nothing 
is as challenging and exhilarating as the 
knowledge of the danger and the hope 
of triumph to a man in a mood to take 
desperate chances — and so long as there 
are desperate risks, there will be men 
to face them. 

M. Krishnan 
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TWb HANDS tiav# coma my vyay racantty 
wttich Uluatrata tha aama tyi^ of dacaptiva 
play. Tha first occurrad in a Lira Masters 
taam avant in San Francisco. 


C^O led 


Dealer. North Love all 
f A J 10 
^AJ6 
0109 8 4 
♦ 762 


$ 


KQ 10 6 4 
O A K 6 5 2 

♦ass 


The bidding went 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 



No 

No 


No 


No 


No 


No 

No 

No 




My correspondent makes no comment 
on his rather odd bid of Five Hearts It had 
the virtue of concealing information, and 
this told in the play West led 0 Q and East 
played the 7, West showed out on the 
second round of hearts, reinforcing the 
declarer’s impression that tho diamond 
lead was from O J x Playing on this 
assumption. South led a low diamond from 
hand on the second round of the suit 
West unsuspectingly played low and the 
declarer then had only one loser 
The second hand was played at East¬ 
bourne by my frequent collaborator. Albert 
Dormer 

Dealer, South. Love all 

♦ A 

6 4 

<2 96 53 

♦ J964 2 
led 

♦ K J 7 3 

^10 8 5 

^2 K 0 

♦ aQ 73 

Dormer played in 1NT and West led a 
low heart East won with the Jack and 
returned the Queen, which dummy was 
allowed to win with the King 
A low club was led to the Queen West, 
who held K 10 x and who. according to 
Bert, ‘'had been reading one of your 
books”, judged that it would be right to 
f^ld off, as indeed it would be if East held 
♦ A X. Unfortunately it took him a moment 
or two to reach that conclusion Declarer 
smartly returned the 3 of clubs, West played 
low, and the Jack won. After cashing his 
black Aces South put West in with a heart 
and so made sure of nine tricks. 
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DESIGNS of the first United Nations stamps, 
issued in 1951. suffered from the need to 
avoid offending national feelings. Portraits 
of political leaders and emblems of religious 
significance were out of the question, so 
most designs were innocuously symbolic. 
One of the most successful had a view of 
the headquarters building in New York, 
with the UN badge as a background. 
Stamp collectors regularty contribute more 
revenue to the UN budget than most 
member countries Sales of special stamps 
for use on UN mail amounted In 1970 to $6 
million. Only eight countries made a 
larger contribution. The total for 1972 Is 
expected to exceed $5 million. 
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^^e’s another Institute guy, from the same 
batch as Asha Sachdev. But while Asha 
has already established herself as a big 
star, Vikram is still almost a non-entity. 
Like several others in this line, Vikram 
had to first go through a terribly frus¬ 
trating phase before he got any assign¬ 
ment worth mentioning. 

“Though I always wanted to act, 1 
never had the guts to set my foot in this 
direction. Believe it or not I was busy 
doing business management in Bangalore 
when my friend sent an application on 
my behalf tt) the Film Institute, with¬ 
out telling me. He even forged my 
signature! I was given admission and 
then received a two-year training in 
acting. 

“1 wanted to act ever since I can 
remember. But J never got the chance 
to go on stage. Which is just as well, 
because it helped me at the Institute to 
be ahead of the rest of my class. Unlike 
others I didn’t have to get any stage act¬ 
ing washed out of me. I straightaway 
plunged into learning the abc of film 
acting ! 


job hunting 
in bombay 
moviedom 


is hell 

“After those two years it was sheer 
hell, job hunting in Bombay. I had no 
work coming my way. It was by sheer 
coincidence that I was signed by Vi jay 
Kapoor for his ‘Call Girl’. You see I 
wanted to see a certain restaurant in 
Bombay about which I had heard helluva 
lot. And there I bumped into Vijay who 
remembered meeting me at the Institute. 

“Though ‘Call Girl’ is my first film, 
'Pyasi Nadi' (with Vani Ganpathy) was 
my first release. I was prepared for the 
worst so when the film flopped it wasn't 
a shock to me. Just one line in a trade 
paper that I seemed promising in that film 
was enough to make my day! 

“ ‘Call Girl' may be Vijay Kapoor’s first 
directorial venture but it’s made very 
, well. Vijay knows how to get the best out 
20 of his artistes. 


“I think more encouragement needs to 
be given to newcomers here. Coaxing 
someone raw with lines like ‘Cmne on. 
You can do it’ work wonders instead of 
rattling a newcomer with unnecessary 
criticism. That’s why I like Vijay Kapoor 
so much. 

“I think the two people who handle 
newcomers beautifully are Sanjeev Kumar 
and Shatru. They've no petty jealousy. 
They’ve enough confidence in themselves 
and in their work to welcome us pro¬ 
perly." 

After his initial struggle, Vikram has 
finally landed a couple of really good 
assignments. .Enough to influence even 
Dilip Kumar and'Raaj Kumar into recom¬ 
mending his name to producers! 
(Incidentally he’s doing two films one each 
with Raaj Kumar and Dilip Kumar). 

“Oral publicity is terrific here. A certain 
producer signs me for say 75,000 and then 
spreads the word that he’s signed me for 
150,000 ! The next guy who comes to sign 
me automatically offers me 125,000 and 
tells people who matter that I've been 
signed for 200,000 ! Because of the way 
the film industry works, once you get 
started, offers come pouring in with your 
price shooting up.. . .all this without any 
effort on your part! 

“I’m glad everything is shaping out so 
well because I can finally, be choosy. I'm 
apprehensive only about doing films with 
small .set-ups where there’s the fear of the 
films remaining in the cans and never 
getting released !’’ 

Talking of being choosy, how about 
films like ‘Call Girl’ where the very title 
is dominated by the heroine ? 

“Agreed that the title is the heroine’s. 
But the whole film is about her involve¬ 
ment with me. Without me there’s no 
story.” 

Besides mouth publicity what else helps 
a newcomer launch his career ? 

“Diplomacy! Remaining in the good 
books of all the camps so that you get to 
work with everyone. When you learn to 
keep your mouth shut and not repeat any¬ 
thing from one camp to another half your 
game is won! 

“For example, with 'Do Chattane’ I’m 
in Joginder’s camp and am doing his next 
film ‘Ranga Khush’. Likewise I’m doing 
Tarwaz’ for Ramdayal and belong to his 
camp too.’’ 

Vikram’s heroines include Rekha, Asha 
Sachdev, Prema Narayan and Nitu Singh. 

“At the Institute, our seniors often 
came and told us stoiics about film 

journalists, to watch out for them, etc. 

But I find the bunch of journalists a very 
encouraging, co-operative lot.’’ (Vikram 
also enjoys gossip columns.) 

By the way, Vikram’s real name is 
Muin-ud-din Nehalsa Makandar* Saint 
Vikramaditya’s influence on him made 
him take Vikram as his screen name! 

N. BHARATHI. 






Amis, lO f m e l e y 

The riverside vilias murder. 
19 August — 16 September 
AfiMd, liulk ReJ 
The tender moment, 3 June. 
Bagchl, Anin 

The sociology of the Hindi 
Cinema. 30 September 
BegcM, Senfosh 
Vanquished rebels. 30 Oec. 
The world of Hindus. 12 
August 
Bele« Rejen 

Sports for money, 1 July 
With Krishnan, 23 December 
Bandyopadhyey, Samlfc 
Theatre traditional. 28 Oct. 
Banerjee, Syamalendu 

Brothers under the skin. 14 
October 

The mind of a young nation, 
15 April 

T he T agore Industry, 27 May 

BtiaralM, N. 

Amitabha Bachchan, 24 June 
Asha Sachdev. 14 October 
Asrani, 30 September 
Bindu. 16 September 
Danny, 23 September 
Dara Singh, 29 July 
Faryal, 5 August 
Helen, 16 December 
Jatat Agha, 9 December 
Jaya Bhaduri, 17 June 
Jayashree, T„ 25 November 
Jeetendra, 9 September 
Kiran Kumar, 2 September 
Kishore Kumar, 23 December 
Navin Nischal, 10 June 
NItu Singh, 28 October 
Padma Khanna, 18 November 
Praveen Babi, 11 November 
Prema Narayan, 2 December 
Radha Saluja, 25 March 
Randhir Kapoor. 18 March 
Rehana Sultan, 13 May 
Rekha, 26 August 
Sanjay, 19 August 
Shatrughan Sinha, 8 April 
Simj, 8 July 
Vijay Arora, 4 November 


Vinod Khanna, 7 October 
Vinod Mehra. 12 August 
Yogeeta Bali.- 1 April 
Zahlda, 3 June 
Bhattacharfee, Sankarlal 

Drugs: Why we have reasons 
to worry, 5 August 
Boae, Amalendu 
Burra Sahib, 11 November 
Chaudhuri, NIrad C. 

Brown Man’s Burden, 29 April 
& 6 May 
Claudius, Leslie 

Hockey: Our chances In 
Amsterdam. 19 August 
Daagupta, Subho Ranjan 

Sleuths around us, 2 Septem¬ 
ber 

Datta, Jyotirmoy 

The art and ecstasy of Glid¬ 
ing, 10 June 

India’s Priyadarshini (Conver¬ 
sations with the Prime 
Minister), 18 March 
Silver from the river, 9 Sep¬ 
tember 

Turmoil In Shangrilla, 20 May 

Datta, Jyotlniioy A Sen, AriJIt 
Still in the race, 6 May 
Dubay, Suman 

The house that JamsetJI built. 
25 March 

Erdman, Paul 

(The) Billion Dollar Killing, 23 
September — 4 November 
Forsyth, Frederick 

The Odessa File, 25 March — 

29 April 

FuMially, Laeeq 

Bird Catching in India, 13 May 
Galbraith, John Kenneth 

Galbraith in China, 7 October 
Ganguly, Tarun 

Eight ministers in search of a 
role, 17 June 
Ghoah, Sankar 

Left politics In Indian 211 OcL 
Halkal, Mohamad 
Secret history from Cairo, 2^ 
November — 

Howard, S. W. 

Christmas around the worlds 

30 December 


Irani, Vljaya 

Dev Anand, May 20 
Mumtaz, 22 July 
Raakhee, 29 April 
Rajesh Khanna, 22 April 
Sanjeev Kumar, 27 May 
Sharmila, 1 July 
Shashi Kapoor, 6 May 
Zeenat Aman, 15 
Kamiakar, J. K. 

Earology, 16 Decq;,^ \ 
Krishnan, M. 

Tyger, Tyger, 8 ^Aprll 
Water birds and changing 
rural traditions, 23 Sept. 
Majumdar, Diganta 

The rise and fall of the 
Bengali Babu. 22 April 
Malik, Amita 

Women in politics, 29 July 

Maugham, Robin 

Diary on a mindbending, 13 
& 20 May 

Nag, Naba 

Going and getting it, 4 
November 
Ruris, V. M. 

An exclusive hobby, 2 Dec. 
Racing in India, 26 August 
Sarfcar, Jayanta 

Fabulous Philately. 18 Nov. 
Whatever happened to the 
Green revolution, 16 
September 
SasthI, Brala 

A search for a home, 11 — 
25 November 

Some of our women, 22 July 

Sen, Parltoah 

What is Indian in Indian 
Art, 24 June 
Simanon, Gaorgaa 
Malgert and Monsler Charles, 
27 May — 12 August 
Thakur, Janardan 
Ananda Marg end of the 
bliss, 8 & 15 July 
Three missing women, 9 A 
16 December 
Welch, Requei 

World's sex symbol, 1 April 













AZED CROSSWORD 

110. M:'LETTOIS LATENT 

From ttit m nmm to 9 moh duo tho tolvor mud omit ono 
Idtor who f fwor it oocum (oomotimM moro than onco) 
boforo entry in tho diogrom. The 36 lotloni thus omHM. 
rood in ttm order In which the dues ore pcirdod. form o 
quotation from the 'Oxford Dictionory of Quotations' 
(omitting one word) which Azed optimiatically hopes 
win he aold of him heroefler Definitions in the dues 
refer to the lull, unmutilaled onewers; aubddiafy in¬ 
dications refer to the mutMoled forma to be enlared In 
the diagram. Numbara In bracitats show the luH lengths 
of unmutMeted words. 

ACII088 

11 red; calf s misappropriated—by him? (12) 

10 Stand uncomfortably holdirig rhirm for short distance (12) 

11 Dues rendered in so%wreign and guineas-high tension 
within (6) 

IS Centre's stupid backward sort of cross (5) 

14 Last of wool In knitting Sheep? It could be (6) 

15 It's played down under one worthy three-quarter holds 
paadonbeck(lO) 

f 0 Reieeses-a pi*y—restricted by damaged lungs (10) 
filnshbay fails to start-the languagel (5) 

20 Characteristic Motos-eaters(6) 

23E.g hairdrs lean backwards over top of you (8) 

34 Fast and sic ^vements (5) 

25 The ruder storrii. 'j becomes him (0) 

29 More sanguine because having trapped badger (8) 

SO Old foot regiment reassembled in a tnce (6) 

31 Mink one has briefly donned (5) 

32 Pancake needs fast movement, with egg in (6) 

33 Rum trough—that'll give you a nasty seizure (12) 

34 ‘St Leger’s d-awkward.’ saysUock if not mounted 

thus(10) 

DOWN 

1 See preamble {9) 

2 Lead sulphate used in slating (9) 

3 F lasco for young prince Henry? (6) 

4 Rent s ternble round In wing mezzanine (8) 

5 Is asafoetida a refuge? It might answer your praycvs (11) 

6 Vows what Jack and Algy both wanted to be (8) 

7 Fruit—one inhibited by bad weather (6) 

5 Doctor needs to act with gravity— if I'm at large? 

(6, two words) 

9 Apophthegm's sweet essence (5) 

12 'Dog-leg*, term for breaking in a ball (12) 

17 Tunes in both ends of symphony, old French measures (10) 
19 Old copper men worked in mine—it's below mountain (6) 

21 What eveiyone gets and some of the same, hey nonny' (8) 

22 Stamping with authority,threatening with decapitation (8) 

26 Raises armies (8) 



I No. 49 Solution and notes 



ACROSS 

1,a c Kei iny-y yak 

to, < e fluid & Ml 13. H 

Hiller Lnglandand 

Harlequins 1$.Ca c a o A 

lit chocolate firm 

20, Garbo ard 22, S c arry 

A lit 25, Easy as 

27. cen in smg 

29. Of f ICI ate 32, The 

Mikado I ve got a tittle list 

DOWN 

1 Y bet(a) 2 i e Alfa 
(Romeo) S.Tot(3) eaf( 1) 
0,Fly(rev)-v EUy) 

IS, Rue (rev )-a-s» a n s 
15, Sec (rev ) spool 
17, (Bir>g) Cro-oner s(by) 

19. if I in r Cap{6) (rev ) A 
lit 20 .1 e grouse ice -ices 
21.2 meanings 20, Key wee 


27 Original gold, maybe? Wild excitement (6) 

28 Act like rust on a type of valve (7) 

29 Unsafe perch, for instance (5) 


by HARRY 

W IT COO GOLOMBEK 
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ContinuaUon of PositloR No. 5 
The finish of a game played at Viljandi last 
year between Cneuer and Yim -7 r, p 1 p4 
p.3k4. a. 7q. 2Kt4B. PP4P1,R4R1K 
WhHe won by 1 R-BSch. K-B4, 
2: OR-KB1. P-B3, 3. R(B1)-B5ch. 
K-Kt3. 4. R-Kt5ch reskins He is mated 
after 4 . K~B2, 6 R-B7ch, K-03. 

6 R-Q7 

Robert Hubner had an outstanding sucosss 
at the Skopie Otympiad m M972 An 
excellent example of his energetit*0ngin- 
aMly is furnished by the following game 
WhAs Hubner Black Janason. 

English Opankig 

1. P-QB4, P-IC4. 2. Kt-QB3, Kt-KB3. 
S. P-KKta. B-KI5, 4. Kt-B3. P-K5. as so 
oflan in tha EngHsh, Black's sarfy sdvanos 
ki the oanira is faulty In that a commits 
nan loo cwapnf io ona ana mucn oaiwr 

5. KI-OA 0-0. 0 B-KI^ R-KI, 
7.Q-B2.0xlQ;iOFX0 Unuaual, sinca 
capiMra wRh OwlciP hai^ to cantmt the 


centre, but Hubner has ^ fine energetic 
plan in mind 

i. ,P--KR3 S.B-B4,P -Q3.10.O- 0-0. 
Kt-B3 He Should not have given White 
the opportunity of doubling his pawns but 
should have played first 10 . B 02 

11. KtxKl, PxKl. 12. P- B5, P-Q4. 
13. Q- R4. B-Q2, 14 P-5R3. P-QR4. 
15. P-KKt4 Q-K?. IS. Q-04, R«R2. 
17, P-B3. R-Kt2. IS P‘-KR4. B-B1 
19. P-Kt5. RPxP, 2b RPxP. Kt-R2, 
21. P-KtS. Kt-B3. 22. PxPch, KxP, 
23. 6-Kt5. B-B4, 24. QR-BI, P-K6 He 
cannot allow Whita to break open the 
KB file 

2Sl B-R3. B-KI3, 25 0R-^:tt. 0-K4. 
27. BxKt. OxB. 25 B-07, KR-QKtI. 
31. R-R4 Black’s ensuing counterattack 
looks more dangerous than Tc really is 
31- . R-BSch, 32. K-Kt2. R- BTch, 

35 K-R5 R-01 Or 33 , RxKP, 

34 BxP, threalaning both BxPch and 
R-B4ch 

35 R-B4€fi. K-IC2. 35 BxP. B-KI. 
35 RxPch. K-K3, 37. BxB. RxB: 
35 R(Kt7y-B7, R-IC2; 35 R(B4)-a6eh. 
K-02; 45 P-B6cli, K-OI. 41. R-BSch 
m sig n s. 41. .R-K1;42. RxR'ch. KxR; 
















